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PREFACE 


The purpose of this study is to show the origin, the 
growth, the fixation, the misfit, and the abolition of the 
Sound dues. Their relation to international affairs is traced 
and their place in the history of Denmark is sketched. The 
Sound dues run like a thread through more than four cen- 
turies, and their history is intertwined with contests for the 
possession of the Sound and for the dominion over the Baltic. 
Denmark and Sweden sought to attain these ends in order 
to reap revenues for the state. The Hanseatic League, the 
Netherlands, and Great Britain sought the same goal in order — 
to promote the trade of their citizens or subjects. Not 
infrequently did the Sound as a commercial highway play 
a part in the opposing policies of the Hapsburgs and the 
Bourbons. As a revenue producer for the kings of Den- 
mark, the Sound served as a source of envy for the monarchs 
of other countries. As a place for the imposition of burdens 
on trade, the Sound was despised by the merchants of all 
countries. The Sound was the object of several treaties of 
territorial guarantees, of international trade boycotts, and of 
one league to enforce peace, the Hague concerts of 1659. 
The national yearnings for economic independence of Russia, 
Brandenburg-Prussia, and of the United States assisted 
materially in removing the Sound dues, the last vestige of 
dominion over the Baltic. 

From 1720 on, the Sound dues crystallized with such 
rigidity that they could not be adapted to industrial changes. 
Several attempts were made to adjust them to the changes 
in prices, but each attempt proved the futility of the effort. 
Improvements in communication compelled Denmark to im- 
pose transit dues on goods passing over Schleswig and Hol- 
stein between the North Sea and the Baltic in order that 
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the Sound dues might be maintained. These transit dues 
made the Sound dues all the more aggravating. The in- 
creasing demand for dispatch in business made the delays 
for ships and cargo at Elsinore intolerable. So that, when 
the United States gave notice on April 14, 1855, that after 
twelve months she would refuse to acquiesce in the payment 
of the dues, Denmark called an international conference 
which agreed to pay her the capitalized value of the dues in 
return for Denmark’s cancellation of their future collection 
and for her assumption of the servitude of keeping the Sound 
perpetually lighted and buoyed. 

Economic situations have been considered in so far as 
they furnished motives for international action. But the 
temptation to consider the relation of the dues to the indi- 
vidual Hanseatic towns, to the growth of transportation 
between Hamburg and Ltbeck, to the establishment of the 
Gotha canal between Gothenburg and Sdderkoping, or to 
the establishment of a trade route by way of Cape North has 
been resisted. Likewise, a consideration of the influence 
of colonial expansion upon the commodities of the Baltic 
has been largely omitted. It is hoped that the national his- 
tory of Denmark and of Sweden has been properly subordi- 
nated. 

Two books have been previously published on the Sound 
dues. H. Scherer in Der Sundzoll (Berlin, 1845), wrote in 
a controversial manner in favor of the Prussian interests in 
his day. F. P. van der Hoeven in Bijdrage tot de Geschie- — 
denis van den Sonttol, eene akademische proeve, (Leyden, 
1855), made the usual mistake as to the origin of the dues; 
see footnote to first page of chapter two. He made no use 
of the Hanse Recesse or of the statistics on the amount of 
shipping and freight through the Sound and a very scanty 
use of Dutch sources. The consideration of the interna- 
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tional importance of the dues has been largely omitted by 
these two writers. 

I owe many obligations to Danish scholars. Kr. Erslev 
and Axel Lindvald furnished expert guidance and every 
courtesy during my visit to the Royal Archives at Copen- 
hagen. Both have done excellent research work in the 
manuscripts pertaining to the Sound dues. W. Cristensen, 
J. A. Fridericia, and M. Rubin have made lasting contribu- 
tions. Indeed, Danish scholarship continues to deserve the 
compliment which Henry Wheaton paid it in 1828: ‘There 
are here some men who are unknown, if not in the rest of 
Europe, at least with us, that deserve to be known, and, in 
general, the attainments of their savants are much more 
profound in what they pretend to a knowledge of, than 
with us; and I suspect generally, even in England, they 
do not go to work so doggedly and so perseveringly.”’ 

The Widener Memorial Library, the Library of Con- 
gress, and the Public Library of New York have aided 
greatly in the work. The British Museum furnished con- 
siderable material, as did the Bibliotheque Nationale. 

I take this occasion of expressing my appreciation for 
the kindly and scholarly interest of Professor George Graf- 
ton Wilson. He suggested the subject. Later, it developed 
into a doctor’s thesis in the field of international law at 
Harvard University. 

Cuartes E. Hit. 

Washington, 1926. 
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CHAPTER J 
THE DANISH MARKET DUES AND THE HANSE TOWNS 


The early importance of the Sound rested on fish, 
mostly herring. The herring ran from August to October. 
From the first of September to the first of November exist- 
ed a truce of God for the benefit of fishermen. Saxo Gram- 
maticus tells that one year in the time of Waldemar the 
Great, 1157 to 1182, after harvest, the shore of the Skaane 
side of the Sound, opposite Copenhagen, was covered with 
the huts of fishermen and that the men crowded down to 
the water’s edge to throw stones at the Archbishop Absalon, 
passing in a boat, because he had instituted a tax of one- 
tenth on the sale of fish.t. Arnold of Liibeck relates in his 
chronicle, 1171-1209: “The Danes acquire annually riches 
of all kinds, gold, silver, precious things from foreigners, 
because of the fish which God in his goodness gives them 
for nothing.’’? 

It was during this fishing season, about the year 1200, 
that King Knud VI arrested at Skanor the ships and goods 
from Liibeck and held the traders as prisoners.* Thereupon 
Knud laid seige to Litbeck, which surrendered on condition 
that the privileges of a free city, granted by the Emperor 
in 1187, should be continued, that they should be entitled 
to use their own law and courts in Skanor and elsewhere in 
Denmark, and that the ships, goods, and traders held at 
Skanor should be released. Waldemar II succeeded Knud 


1 Saxo Grammaticus, (Grundtvig edition), Book 15, p. 399. 

2 Arnold’s Slavekronicke, p. 92. 

* Arrild Hvitfeldt, Danmarckis Rigis Krénnicke (folio edition, Copen- 
hagen, 1652), I. 165. 

4J. P. Willebrandt, Hansische Chronick (Liibeck, 1748), 1 Abtheilung, 
pp. 28-34. 
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VI and confirmed the privileges. But these were so general 
in their character and led to so much friction that the King, 
in return for a promise of allegiance and loyalty by the 
Liibeckers and the gift of a palace, about 1202, was pre- 
vailed upon to issue a formal charter of privileges for the 
autumn fisheries in the Sound and for the markets at 
Skanor and Falsterbo.5 This charter became the basis for 
the contractual relations between the Danish crown and 
Lubeck, and through the influence of Libeck, the terms of 
the charter were extended to the towns in the Hanseatic 
League. 

The charter stated, among other things, that the mer- 
chants of Ltubeck might choose their own judge, who should 
determine all cases affecting their citizens in accordance 
with the law of Ltbeck, except in cases of murder and of 
striking persons blue and bloody; these cases the King re- 
served for his own courts. They could sell linen and cloth 
generally by the ell and other articles by weight, provided 
they paid the duties that the King prescribed and observed 
his regulations. Should one of their citizens die, then the 
lawful heirs were to inherit his property; and if the heirs 
could not be present, the court was to take charge of the 
estate. If anyone at the fish market had a boat, a shop, or 
a tent made of rugs or coarse linen and wanted to sell it, he 
might do so duty free. It was forbidden to commit rape, 
to tie a man’s hands behind his back unless he was guilty 
of theft, or to place a person in irons without lawful cause. 
A ship might discharge or take on its cargo at any time. 
Unless the Lubeckers permitted, no stranger should have any 
rights on their reservation. Should a citizen of Liibeck 
buy a stolen horse or ox during daylight and the owner 
appear to reclaim it, the citizen should not be held to have 


*P. F. Suhm, Historie af Danmark (Copenhagen, 1782-1828), IX. 
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committed a violation of law, unless he knew that it was 
stolen property. If a citizen owned a ship and died, his heirs 
should succeed to it on paying the King for the right and 
on paying the accrued taxes.® 

Occasionally these rights during the next one hundred 
and fifty years were strictly observed, were exceeded by 
the citizens of Liibeck, were restricted by the King, or were 
in suspense, varying with the policies and the power of the 
parties to the charter. From 1203 to 1226, peace was kept. 
The citizens used the time well to achieve commercial pre- 
eminence in the Sound and in the Baltic. In 1226 Libeck 
cancelled her allegiance to the Danish King and renewed her 
ties with the Emperor. The merchants lost thereby many of 
their rights in the markets of Skan6ér and Falsterbo; but 
they assumed as many as they could. Liitbeck organized a 
league of the Baltic towns and with this increased influence 
persuaded King Abel, in 1252, to confirm her ancient privi- 
leges and extend them to Rostock, Wismar, and Hamburg. 
Erik Menved and Christopher II did likewise. Waldemar 
IV confirmed the rights of Libeck in 1340 with slight modi- 
fications, the most noteworthy being that the King reserved 
for his courts cases in which the penalty affected life and 
limb instead of those involving murder and striking persons 
blue and bloody." 

By 1360 the Hanseatic League had become well estab- 
lished. Waldemar IV refused in that year to give a direct 
answer to the application of Wismar, Rostock, Stralsund, 
and Greifswald for the renewal of their customary privi- 
leges in the Sound. They offered as much as twelve hun- 
dred marks Ltibeck. Instead, Waldemar ruthlessly and per- 
manently destroyed in 1361 Wisby, a Hanse town that had 
early attained importance in the Baltic trade and was threat- 


* Hvitfeldt, Danmarckis Rigis Krénnicke (Copenhagen, 1652), II. 75. 
™Suhm, Historie af Danmark, XIII. 779. 
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ening to outbid the markets on the Sound. This stroke 
served to weld the towns into a closer union. 

On September 7, 1361, the representatives of the follow- 
ing towns gathered at Greifswald: Litbeck, Hamburg, Wis- 
mar, Rostock, Stralsund, Greifswald, Anklam, Stettin, Kol- 
berg, Kulm, and Danzig. They agreed to establish a com- 
mercial boycott of Denmark. To that end they forbade 
their merchants on penalty of death and forfeiture of goods 
to export, to sell, or to buy any goods in Denmark. Duties 
should be levied on all exports. If any merchant outside 
the Hansa refused to pay the duty or sought to trade with 
Denmark, no member of the Hansa should trade with hiin. 
Ambassadors from Sweden and Norway arrived. The 
Hanseatic League made an offensive and defensive alliance 
with those countries against Denmark.® Finally, they sent 
a herald with a declaration of war to King Waldemar, who 
returned the challenge. 

It took a year to mobilize the forces of the Hansa; and 
it required money to nurse the alliance with Sweden and 
Norway. The naval campaign of 1362, however, ended in 
disaster for the Hansa forces. Moreover, the Dutch mer- 
chants had acquired full possession of the Danish markets. 
Consequently, the Hansa entered into a truce with Walde- 
mar, during which they reopened commercial relations. At 
the same time, Ltibeck sent emissaries to the rival Dutch 
towns to argue that all merchants should make common cause 
against the aggressions of Waldemar.® The Dutch towns, 
with Amsterdam as the leader, sent delegates to a congress 
at Cologne, November 11, 1367. And there the respresenta- 
tives of the Wendish and the Dutch towns agreed to unite 
under the leadership of Litbeck in the achievement of com- 


® Hanse Recesse, 1256-1430, 1. 186-192. 


°D. Schafer states that the Dutch towns at no time belonged to the 
Hansa but merely made alliances with them; see Die Hansesiadte und 
Konig Waldemar (Jena, 1885), p. 449. 
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mon concessions in the Sound.1® The resulting campaign 
was distinctly successful. The seizure of Copenhagen, Hel- 
singborg, Falsterbo, Skanor, Malmo, and the islands of 
Amager and Hveen gave the allied towns control of the 
Sound and of the important markets, including Copenhagen. 
Waldemar found it convenient to decide upon a journey to 
Poland and left Henning Podbusk in charge of the peace 
negotiations. 

At Stralsund, in 1370, the representatives of the contend- 
ing parties negotiated two treaties. The treaty of peace 
and commerce began: “In the name of God, amen.” It 
provided for perpetual peace. A number of clauses per- 
tained to shipwrecks on the Danish coasts and to extra- 
territorial rights in the markets. For the first time appeared 
a specification of the duties which the king might collect. 
For example, every ship should pay a shilling groat. Every 
wagon should pay eight shilling groat. On the goods that 
four horses could haul, the owner should pay one-half mark 
Skanor. Each pram should pay one mark Skanor and each 
light sloop one-half mark Skanor. Each laest (twelve bar- 
rels) of herring exported should pay twenty ‘“penninge 
Skanor.”” Every ship with herring for the market should 
pay “elven schillinge grote veer grote myn, mit groten edder 
mit Engelschen edder mid Lubeschen pennyngen.” The im- 
portant feature of the treaty was that the merchants were 
able to impose definite restrictions upon the King’s power to 
tax. They even placed restrictions upon his power to de- 
base the coinage, for the new coin of the year was not to be - 
placed in circulation until a week before St. Michaels, or 
September 22. The treaty marks the highest level in the 
rights acquired by the merchants." 

” Hanse Recesse, 1256-1430, 1. 373. 


11 Tbid., I. 474, 485. See also D. Schafer, Das Buch des lubeckischen 
Vogts auf Schonen (Halle, 1887), the introduction. 
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The second treaty provided that the towns should for 
fifteen years have possession of the castles and surrounding 
manors of Skanor, Falsterbo, Malm6, and Helsingborg and 
that they should repay two thirds of the revenues from these 
localities. As soon as the Dutch and Wendish merchants 
acquired control of the castles, they proceeded to exclude 
their English and Flemish competitors from the markets, 
which diminished the revenues. The pirates, abetted by 
Queen Margrethe who had succeeded Waldemar, added 
another expense, because the towns had to maintain a fleet 
to watch over the peace of the Baltic.‘ For the three years, 
1376 to 1378, Liibeck and Stralsund paid out for the “cog- 
ghonis pacis” seven thousand marks more than they received 
from the Skaane revenues.’? These expenditures and the 
failure to reap the anticipated rewards in the markets caused 
suspicion among the merchants and disunion among the 
towns. 

Moreover, radical revolts against the aristocrats and 
the merchants weakened the foreign policy of the towns. 
The gilds obtained control of the Brunswick government in 
1374. In 1376 democratic agitations broke out in Ham- 
burg, Stade, and Lubeck. In 1384 a conspiracy to murder 
the entire council and the richest citizens of Litbeck on a 
set day was revealed. The result was that when 1385 came, 
the date set for delivering back to Denmark the four castles 
and Skaane, the towns decided to hold them as a territorial 
guarantee for their privileges; but they decided also that the 
castles and the province were not worth the sacrifices of 
war. 

On Ascension Day, 1385, the day set for the delivery of 
Skaane and the castles, Queen Margrethe of Denmark acted 

* Hanse Recesse, 1256-1430, Il. 353; III. 120; IV. 123. 
* Tbid., II. 184. 


* Detmar’s Chronik (Grautoff’s edition), I. 298-326. 
* Hanse Recesse, 1256-1430, 11. 359. - 
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with decision and promptness, while the Hanse were debat- 
ing and drafting recesse. The Danish forces occupied 
Skaane and demanded the castles, which were unwillingly 
yielded.*® The pirates were gradually swept from the Bal- 
tic. Queen Margrethe declared the Sound open to traffic, 
with the recommendation that ships should sail through in 
groups of eight or ten for their own protection. 

The exactions of the Hanse merchants throughout Scan- 
dinavia contributed toward the union of those countries. 
Upon the death of her son, Olav, 1387, the Danes elected 
Margrethe queen in her own right. The Norwegians did 
the same, and so did the Swedes, except those in Stockholm. 
All three realms accepted her choice of a successor, Erik of 
Pomerania, who was crowned king of the three countries 
at Kalmar in 1397. The three countries thus joined in a 
personal union stretched from the mouth of the Neva to the 
North Sea, from Cape North to the Eider ; and they included 
the Shetlands, the Orkneys, the Faroes, Iceland, and the al- 
most forgotten Greenland. In continental area, Scandinavia 
ranked first among the European powers; Poland, second; 
and the Holy Roman Empire, third. The Holy Roman Em- 
pire would probably rank first in population. And the 
Hanse towns would probably rank first in wealth. 

Shipwrecks of the Danish strand had long caused fric- 
tion between the Danes and the Hansa. Margrethe pro- 
posed a new and uniform law. Sailors should be free to 
save what they could of cargo and ship. But if the Danish 
officers assisted, one-third should fall to the crown. If the 
owners of ship and cargo should drown or for any reason 
fail to reach land, one-half should fall to the crown.17 The 
agents of the towns were willing to concede one-twentieth 
of the value, but Margrethe refused. The agents then took 


6 Hanse Recesse, 1256-1430, I1. 361. 
" [bid., V. 24-25. 
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her proposal ad referendum; when they returned they ex- 
pressed their willingness to concede one-tenth of the value."® 
Margrethe replied evasively. In 1403 they increased the offer 
to one-sixth ; but no acceptance followed.1® They complained 
of the debased coinage and of its compulsory use in the 
markets.2® In 1407 several Hanse vessels stranded on the 
west coast of Jutland, and the lord of the manor Aalborghus, 
Prebern Podbusk, took as the dues of the crown thirteen of 
the fifty bundles of cloth saved and preémpted the remainder 
at his own price. 

In 1408 the radicals gained control of the government 
of Libeck, and the old councillors fled into exile. The radical 
uprisings aroused forebodings of the spread of revolution 
at the court in Copenhagen and at the court of the Holy 
Roman Emperor. Emperor Sigismund urged Erik VIII 
(of Pomerania) to arrest the citizens of Libeck while in 
the Sound and to attach their goods. He might then promise 
release if they would use their influence to have the old 
councillors reinstated. King Erik executed the ruse suc- 
cessfully in 1415.21. He reaped, however, small benefit from 
his efforts, for, in the war that soon broke between him and 
Holstein, the reinstated councillors of Litbeck unhesitating- 
ly joined the enemies of King Erik.??. It was in the subse- 
quent struggle and the resulting needs for revenue that the 
King of Denmark decided to transform the dues of the 
markets into the Sound dues. 


*® Hanse Recesse, 1256-1430, V. 40-41. 

~ Tbid., V. 55-57, 88. 

* Ibid., V. 277, 295, 449, 530, 548, 550. 

* Hvitfeldt, Danmarckis Rigis Krénnicke, I. 666. 

*K. Erslev, Erik af Pommern (Copenhagen, 1901), Chapter 2. 


CHAPTER II 
THE ORIGIN OF THE SOUND DUES 


The Sound dues were under consideration in 1423, and 
they were levied by 1430.1. In the former year the agents 
of the Hanse appeared before King Erik to see if they could 
not remove the difficulties placed in their way in the internal 
trade of Denmark. The King made a speech in which he em- 
phasized that a peace to be permanent should include mutual 
advantages for both parties. He found that the demand of 
the towns to trade freely in Denmark meant higher prices 
to the Danish people, an infraction of the privileges granted 
to Danish towns, and unfairness to the merchants of other 
countries. The council proposed to the agents three ways 
by which the Hansa could meet the demands of the King. 
First, they could allow one half of all wrecks saved to 
pass of right to the crown. Second, they might permit the 


*Henry Wheaton in his History of the Law of Nations (New 
York, 1845), pp. 158-162, relied upon the researches of his eminent 
friend, Judge J. F. V. Schlegel, who assumed that a treaty of 1368 
between Denmark and the Hanseatic League regulated the dues, and 
who also inferred that they existed before 1202; see Sarauw’s transla- 
tion of Schlegel’s Staats-Recht des Kénigreichs Danemark (Schleswig, 
1829), pp. 360-362. Judge Schlegel’s conclusions appear to have con- 
trolled those of many later writers. H. Scherer, Der Sundzoll (Berlin, 
1845), pp. 4-6. F. P. van der Hoeven, Bijdrage tot de Geschiedenis van 
den Sonttoll (Leyden, 1855), pp. 28-34. F. Dahlmann, Geschichte von 
Dannemark (Hamburg, 1843), III. 135. C. F. Allen, until the appear- 
ance of his eighth edition of Haandbog I Faedrelandets Historie, 
(Kjobenhavn), p. 354. H. W. Halleck, International Law (New York, 
1861), pp. 134-135. Carlos Calvo, Le Droit international (Paris, 1870- 
1872), 1.37. T. W. Woolsey, International Law (New York, 1884), 
p. 79. Henry Bonfils, Droit international Public (Paris, 1912), p. 316. 
J. B. Moore, Digest of International Law (Washington, 1906), I. 659. 
The first investigator to prove the incorrectness of Schlegel’s conclu- 
sions and to establish the approximate time of the origin of the dues 
was J. A. Fridericia in Dansk Historisk Tidskrift, (Kjobenhavn, 1875), 
4 Raekke, V. 1-20. Contributions to the same end have also been made 
by K. Erslev, Historisk Tidsskrift, 4 Raekke, VI. L1-L20, in 1877, and 
by Schaefer in Hansische Geschichtsblaetter, V. 33-36, in 1875. 
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King to increase the tolls in Skanor and Falsterbo. And 
third, they might consent to pay dues on every ship for the 
privilege of sailing through the Sound.? The Hansa did not 
choose to comply with any one of the three options. Later 
in the same year, during a visit to Poland, King Erik met 
the Grand Master of the Teutonic Order, who apparently 
agreed that the Prussian towns should pay the dues on the 
transit of ships through the Sound at Elsinore.? 

The King’s estimate of the strategic position of the 
Sound grew. He granted new charters to the towns along 
its shores. In Elsinore, the people who cared to move in 
and build homes of wood were given a ten years exemption 
from taxes; those who built homes of stone were given 
twenty years exemption, and both classes had free firewood 
from the underbrush in the royal forests.* The King built a 
castle there. He took Copenhagen out of the hands of the 
Bishop of Roskilde and made it the capital.® 

But it was during these years that the herring schools 
first failed to pay their annual visit to the Sound. In 1425, 
when Erik returned from his pilgrimage to the tomb of the 
Savior, he found no herring in the market at Skanor, and, 
consequently, he permitted the merchants of Copenhagen 
to hold their market stalls rent free. The resulting decrease 
in revenues must have confirmed his plan to collect Sound 
dues. In 1426 the six Wendish Hanse towns of Hamburg, 
Lubeck, Luneburg, Wismar, Stralsund, and Rostock declared 
war against him and had in mind acquiring a territorial 
guarantee, as in 1370, so that their privileges should be 


* Erslev in Steenstrup’s Danmarks Riges Historie, 11. 429-430. Schae- 
fer, Hansische Geschichtsblaetter, V. 35, based on records in Litbeck. 


* Hanse Recesse, 1431-1476, 11. 114. 


* Aarsberetninger ifra Geheimearchivet, III. tillaeg, p. 5. Hvitfeldt, 
Danmarkis Rigis Kronnicke, 1. 727. 


ag ve Nielsen, Kjébenhavn’s Historie (Copenhagen, 1872-1887), I. 38-39. 


°P. K. Ancher, Dansk Lov Historie (Copenhagen, 1776), II. 231. 
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observed. Erik’s war with Holstein was going on at the 
same time, and, because of the increase in expenditures, it 
is hardly a surprise to find that at a meeting in Liibeck on 
New Years Day, 1430, complaint was made especially against 
the dues levied at Elsinore. “Unde besunderen mit eynen 
unlympliken unplichtigen unde unwonliken tolne, den men 
geven mot to Helsingore.’’? Erik had been at war with the 
towns since 1426. He had held the advantage and had even 
closed the Sound. He had captured their vessels of war 
and of commerce, and he had held up on the slightest sus- 
picion the commerce of neutrals, as for example, that of 
the English and the Dutch? The war continued until 
August 22, 1432, when, at Horsens, a five years truce was 
signed with Liibeck, Hamburg, Liineburg, Wismar, and 
their allies.? During the truce each side should enjoy un- 
hindered freedom of trade and the accustomed privileges. 

Two years later the representatives of the four towns 
requested a meeting with Danish delegates to reach some 
settlement about the violations of the truce. The meeting 
took place at Vordingborg. In addition to proposing a board 
of arbitration to investigate and determine the violations 
of the truce at Horsens, they brought up two points: the 
right to save their wrecks on the strand and the Sound dues. 
The King replied that he did not know that he had committed 
any wrongs against wrecks, and, if his officers had done so, 
the towns should have made their complaint in the proper 
place at the proper time.1° With regard to the Sound dues, 
he had at Horsens, as always, reserved his royal rights, 
and among them the right, which every king and prince pos- 
sessed, to impose new taxes and tolls within his realm. The 
dues he considered to be outside and beyond the ancient and 

™From Schaefer in Hansische Geschichtsblaetter, V. 34. 
8 Hanse Recesse, 1256-1430, VIII. 499-500. 


® Hanse Recesse, 1431-1476, 1. 92-94. 
* Ibid., I. 245. 
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customary privileges which had been granted to the Hansa 
from Waldemar II’s time, 1203, down to 1434.1! The repre- 
sentatives of the towns argued that the Sound was a free 
and open stream. To this argument King Erik replied that, 
inasmuch as other kings and lesser princes imposed the same 
kind of dues upon the traffic on the waters that flowed 
through their realms, he should not be made the only one to 
bear the brunt of the attack.12 For three weeks they nego- 
tiated with the only result that, if the parties could not agree 
by the following May 1, a board of arbitration composed of 
Count Bernd of Saxony and Count Christopher of Bavaria 
should make the final decision by June 24, 1435.18 

Erik felt that, in imposing the dues on ships passing 
through the Sound, he was following the example of other 
rulers. Although hardly a parallel example, he probably 
knew of the dominion that Venice was exercising over the 
Adriatic, one phase of which was the collection of dues from 
ships that passed a line drawn between Ravenna and Fiume 
Bay.'* The tolls on the Rhine dated back to the time of 
Charlemagne.’®> And in the Holy Roman Empire the rivers 
were reckoned as the emperor’s private patrimony.1® It was 
as a river flowing through his territory that Erik regarded 
the Sound, and he and his successors treated the income 
from the dues as their private patrimony, for it was not till 
1816 that the public treasury received the proceeds." 


" Hanse Recesse, 1431-1476, 1. 247. 
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However, in 1435 the parties did not resort to arbitra- 
tion, nor did they reach an agreement by May 1, as specified. 
But they did meet on that day, even though King Erik 
was busy adjusting the consequences of a revolt in Sweden. 
On July 17, at Vordingborg, they finally made a treaty of 
peace.*® It provided for an annual conference between the 
representatives of the King and of the Hansa to settle dis- 
putes that might arise concerning the markets in Skaane. 
The ancient privileges of the towns were confirmed, but not 
defined. The dues were not mentioned. 

King Erik continued to levy a rosenoble on every ship 
that passed the Sound.’® Danzig wrote Liibeck asking what 
arrangements had been made at Vordingborg concerning the 
dues, explaining that her ships had to pay them.?° Liibeck 
replied that the treaty expressly stated that the citizens, 
merchants, and inhabitants of the warring towns as well as 
of their associates should enjoy the privileges, freedom, and 
lawful customs which had been granted them by successive 
kings in Denmark, Sweden, and Norway; that, inasmuch as 
the dues were not included in the treaty, they were not bound 
to pay them and would refuse to do so.”! 

The composition of the Hanseatic League made their 
best weapon, not war, but diplomacy. One opportunity came 
in the struggle between King Erik and Sweden over the 
appointive power of the King to designate Danes and Nor- 
wegians for office in that country. He had exhausted his 
resources, and risings against him threatened in Denmark 
and in Norway as well. He proposed an arbitration board, 
composed of the Danish and Norwegian councillors and two 
representatives from each of the four Wendish towns of 


*% Hanse Recesse, 1431-1476, I. 400, 403. 
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Liibeck, Hamburg, Liineburg, and Wismar.?? The Swedish 
council accepted the proposal. 

The Hansa arbitrators went first to Copenhagen to 
straighten out the difficulties of the towns. The King delayed 
matters for three weeks and then invited them to sail with 
him and his council to Kalmar. There, having reached the 
place where the tribunal was to sit, the Hanse men realized 
their advantage and refused to act as arbitrators unless their 
requests were heeded.?? Thereupon, he expressly abolished 
the dues for the four Wendish towns and agreed to forbid 
the citizens of Rostock the privilege of entering his realms if 
the new city council, although it was favorable to Erik, did 
not reach a compromise with the old council. The Hanse 
men proceeded to act as judges, with the result that King 
Erik lost not only a considerable income from the dues but 
the arbitration decision as well. 

Naturally, Erik was not eager to fulfill his promises. 
The city council of Rostock failed to yield to the old one,”* 
and the King neglected to bar the citizens of that town from 
his dominions, which displeased the other towns greatly. 
During the war, Greifswald had refused to aid the Wendish 
towns and had shown friendliness to Erik, for which the 
Hansa deprived its merchants of their privileges as mem- 
bers of the League. Consequently, Erik, in 1437, volun- 
tarily extended to them exemption from the dues. 

Another complication developed in the question of the 
dues. Litibeck claimed that the exemption covered all the 
towns in the Hanseatic League, that the agreement preceding 
the arbitration at Kalmar was in the nature of an interpre- 
tation of the privileges confirmed at Vordingborg.?®> Erik 
replied that the representatives of the four Wendish towns 

” Hanse Recesse, 1431-1476, II. 525-528. 
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were present when he gave the order to Peder Oxe not to 
include other than the four towns in the exemptions.2¢ And 
it is certain that he continued to impose dues on the ships 
from Danzig, at least in 1436 and 1437.27 

The second opportunity for the Hansa to use their dip- 
lomacy to advantage occurred in 1438 and 1439. Disturb- 
ances at home and in his other two kindoms made it expe- 
dient for Erik to spend most of his time away from Copen- 
hagen. In October, 1438, twenty members of the Danish 
council, desiring a king at the capital, joined in asking his 
nephew, Christopher of Bavaria, to appear before them. 
They invited the King to meet with them, but he remained 
sullenly on the island of Gothland and spent the remainder 
of his life in concocting schemes of foreign intervention in 
his behalf and in issuing letters of marque and reprisal to 
persons who used them gladly as a screen for piracy. 

Christopher met the group of friendly Danish council- 
lors and the representatives of the four Wendish towns at 
Libeck in the spring of 1439. The probability of Christo- 
phers’ election to the kingship by a majority of the council 
was doubtful. Erik’s partisans were still strong, so it be- 
hooved the members present to secure the aid of the Wendish 
towns, which, as usual, required concessions. The agree- 
ment was completed by June 26, 1439.78 It provided for a 
defensive alliance, for a number of able-bodied men from 
the towns to assist in maintaining order in Denmark; for a 
reciprocal confirmation of the old and lawful rights and 
privileges; for the influence of the Danish councillors with 
their king, when they should have one, to obtain the con- 
firmation of those privileges; for the prohibition of exports 
from Denmark to Holland and Zeeland as long as they 
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should be at war with Liibeck, Hamburg, Wismar, and 
Liineburg; for the obedience of the Danes to the orders of 
the pope and the decrees of the holy council at Basle. Cris- 
topher was to assist the Emperor in conciliating the opposing 
parties in Rostock by cutting off trade relations with the 
revolutionists. The councillors should assist in abolishing 
the Sound dues for all the towns in the Hanseatic League. 
Christopher was to provide adequate compensation to citi- 
zens of Liibeck for the wrongs which Peder Oxe had com- 
mitted against them and also for the seven Jaest of herring 
and other goods to the value of two hundred and fifty marks 
Liibeck which Bo H6g, lord of the manor at Kald, had taken 
from a ship.?° 

What the specific complaints against Peder Oxe were, 
was not mentioned. But he maintained his control over 
both shores of the Sound, levied the dues, made whatever 
exactions he pleased, and remained loyal to Erik.®° In 
1439 he seized a Prussian ship which had stranded in the 
Sound and declared that even though the owners should 
bring a shipload of letters from the grandmaster of the 
Teutonic Order requesting its release, he would gladly 
answer for his conduct to his king.** The spectacular fac- 
tional contest in Rostock, which had attracted the attention 
of the pope, of a Church council, and of the Emperor, was 
settled by an agreement between the parties September 29, 
1439,32 but it is hardly possible that Denmark’s contribu- 
tion to the result could have been large. 

The clause affecting the Dutch was an incident in the 
century and more of competition for the Baltic trade. Dur- 
ing Erik’s war with the Wendish towns, the Dutch had 
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assisted him. In 1438 open war broke out between the 
four towns and the Dutch. The former brought pressure 
to bear on the other Hanse towns to break off trade rela- 
tions with the inhabitants of Holland, Zeeland, and Flan- 
ders, especially the carrying of wheat and provisions.** 
The Prussian towns did not fall in readily with the request, 
for it affected their most profitable trade, but in 1438 the 
Dutch captured twenty-three of their ships at one stroke, 
which had the effect of making the Prussian towns pain- 
fully neutral. The Dutch did not profit by it either, for the 
war was coincident with a crop failure among them. 

Count Christopher of Bavaria’s entry into Denmark can 
not be called triumphal. The more important castles were 
in the hands of Erik’s supporters. The Dutch, on friendly 
terms with Peder Oxe, patrolled the entrance to the Sound 
with thirty ships, and so effectively that Litbeck sent word 
to Wismar not to attempt to send goods to Bergen.?* The 
merchants of Libeck, in spite of the agreement to the con- 
trary in 1439, shipped goods to the Dutch and then had the 
face to complain when the goods were held up in Denmark 
by officers loyal to Christopher, who had been elected king 
in April, 1440.%° 

The wary Hollanders wanted trade. Little it concerned 
them what the name of the king of Denmark might be. 
Several times they asked Christopher’s party for terms,*° 
but that party’s alliance with the Wendish towns would not 
permit any. Finally the new King and his allies gained con- 
trol of the Sound, and Peder Oxe transferred his allegiance 
on being assured of an estate in Elsinore.*7 Lttbeck imme- 
diately notified the Prussian towns that the Sound was 
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closed,3* but agreed with Rostock and Wismar to open the 
trade with Bergen.*® 

On August 3, 1440, the allies arrested five English ships, 
coming from Danzig, on the charge of wanting to supply 
the Dutch fleet. The English reported to their king: “Thay 
caried youre saide lieges 12 wekes and more, during whiche 
tyme thay filled the saide shippes fulle of soudiours, whiche 
destroiede the said whete and rie in such wyse, that it was 
half rottene, or they hadde leve to passe thens, and over this 
thay of the saide stedes [towns] compellede youre saide 
lieges merchants and masters of the saide shippes for to seal 
unto thaim acquitance never for to complayne nor aske of 
thaim amendes nether for losse of thaire godes nor for de- 
stroieing of thaire vitailles nor for wages and elles thai 
wolde have hadde thaire shippes and godes. .. .’*° The 
incident, though in time of war, affected the trade of a neu- 
tral and is a commentary on the free stream argument of the 
Hanse presented at Vordingborg only six years before. 

The Wendish towns, at a meeting in Copenhagen in 
June, 1441, asked for a ratification of their privileges by 
King Christopher. They still wanted Peder Oxe to be 
taken to account and also presented for payment an esti- 
mate of their campaign expenses against Elsinore. The 
Prussian towns joined them in requesting that the Sound 
be abolished for all the towns in the Hanseatic League, in 
accordance with the negotiations at Litbeck in 1439. The 
King’ replied that he would gladly ratify the privileges of 
the Wendish towns and also exempt them from the dues, 
but, inasmuch as the Prussian towns had not assisted him 
in time of need, he could not do so for them. The four 
Wendish towns refused to be separated from the others, and 
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and they all stood united in their request. Christopher 
yielded sufficiently to grant a confirmation of the trading 
privileges of the entire league, but the Wendish towns only 
should be free from the dues. He added that he reserved 
for himself the same right to levy them as his predecessors 
and asked to see the documents on which the Prussian towns 
claimed exemption. The representatives of these towns 
replied that nothing would please them more than to exhibit 
the documents, but that could be done only at a_ future 
meeting, and begged that in the meantime they might be 
exempt from the dues. The King granted the request. 

With regard to reparation for privileges violated, Chris- 
topher remarked that the Hansa enjoyed more privileges 
than he himself; however, Peder Oxe was to pay for the 
wrongs he had committed, or the crown would do so for 
him. But he would have nothing to do with the military 
expenses incurred by the towns in opening the Sound; he 
explained that those had been contributed voluntarily in 
defending their commerce against the Dutch. The last was 
the only contention on which Christopher stood firm. He 
had yielded because of policy and because of the strength 
of his opponents. He had not yet attained the kingship 
of Norway or of Sweden, and his position in Denmark was 
none too secure. He asked for the towns’ support in Ber- 
gen, which they promised to give and, in proper time, did. 
He informed them that he was about to sail for Sweden 
and asked them to assist in quelling any uprisings and in 
maintaining order in Denmark during his absence, which 
they also agreed to do.*? 

King Christopher left plenipotentiaries in charge of the 
negotiations with the Dutch. The resulting treaty was made 
with Holland, Zeeland, and Friesland in the name of Duke 
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Philip of Burgundy.*? It provided for peace and for con- 
firmation of their trading privileges in the three Scandina- 
vian kingdoms subject to the payment of five thousand 
Rhenish goldens by 1443. The King did not confirm their 
privileges until 1447, after he had forcibly collected the 
Rhenish goldens by arresting twenty-four Dutch ships in 
the Sound.*? The treaty contained no direct reference to the 
Sound dues. 

The negotiations between the Dutch and the Hansa took 
place at the same time and were conducted with bitterness. 
The rivals for the Baltic trade demanded of each other 
reparation for damages committed from 1426 on.** The 
most they could accomplish was a ten years’ truce, a refer- 
ence of differences to a board of arbitration, and, pending 
the decision, reciprocal freedom of trade.*° 

In 1444 Christopher levied a copy fee*® of four groats 
on each letter of citizenship which the skippers of Danzig 
were compelled to exhibit at Elsinore; it may have been 
the origin of the copy fee that endured until the abolition of 
the dues in 1857. An oath was also required from each 
skipper that the cargo belonged to the Hansa, otherwise an 
English rosenoble for each ship was exacted. At a meeting 
in Lubeck, in May, 1447, Zutphen complained that Christo- 
pher had held up her ships before Copenhagen and taken 
out a quantity of wine, “hadde laten nemen soes vuder wiins 
anderthalve ame myn en verndel.” The burgomaster of 
Campen, Tideman Schursak, stated that the Danish King 
had demanded a dozen Rhenish goldens from eight ships 
before he would let them pass the Sound. The Burgomaster 
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of Zwolle arose and said that the officer at “Elschenborg” 
was collecting a noble from each ship that passed.47 During 
the summer of that same year, Christopher imposed dues 
on the ships of the Prussian towns,*® but this instance was 
rather in the nature of retortion than the pursuit of a 
consistent policy. It had been customary for the King’s 
goods to be free from the pound dues as ordinarily levied in 
the Prussian towns, but, in the autumn of 1446, Danzig had 
unintentionally collected these on a cargo of iron that 
belonged to the King. When Danzig observed the retalia- 
tory measure, she immediately made complaint to the Grand 
Master of the Teutonic Order, who sent an embassy to 
Copenhagen. Christopher yielded; and it appears to have 
been his last action relating to the Sound dues. 

The Danish council elected as his successor Count 
Christiern of Oldenburg, who likewise had need of the 
favor of the influential Hanse towns, both in Norway and in 
Sweden as well as at home. Early in his reign, April 23, 
1452, he wrote the Grand Master of the Teutonic Order, 
Ludwig von Erlichshausen, that several Prussian ships had 
been known to sail through the Belt,*® though he had already 
forbidden them to do so, and asking the Grand Master to 
notify the citizens in his towns to desist or continue at their 
peril.°° This appears to be one of the earliest records of the 
Belts being closed; they had been so in 1440,°1 but that was 
in time of war. In another letter of about the same date, 
Christiern reminded the Grand Master that he was at war 
with England and that he could not permit Prussian ships to 
pass through the Sound to trade with the English or to carry 
English goods, which indicates that it may not have been the 
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dues so much as the restrictions on their trade that the Prus- 
sians wished to evade. Christiern had been known to stop 
vessels in the Sound to relieve them of the goods that he 
needed.°? 

In May, 1459, after a nominal war with Danzig for the 
purpose of prohibiting that port from trading with the 
English, he agreed that no “restamenta” should be made of 
the ships of Danzig either in the Sound or in the Belts.°? 
But, in August of the same year, Danzig reported to Lubeck 
that he had arrested Danzig ships on the ground that they 
carried English goods and also that he collected a rosen- 
oble’* from every ship that he permitted to pass. The next 
year Danzig reported to Litbeck that Christiern would not 
permit her to use the Belts®®> and complained of the favors 
he was granting the Dutch on the condition that they should 
use the Sound. By 1473 she had informed Libeck that 
the Danish King was levying a duty on each laest of 
the cargo.°® The wail from Danzig®’ sounded the loudest, 
possibly because of her intimate trade connections with 
England, possibly also because of her disadvantages as com- 
pared with the Wendish towns, which, through renewals of 
the Treaty of Copenhagen, continued exempt. Greifswald 
enjoyed exemptions by renewal of the concession of 1437. 
Christiern I died in 1481; during his reign the policy of 
collecting the dues had become strengthened. The reasons 
may be found partly in his poor economies and consequent 
pressing need for money,°® partly in the satisfaction which 
the Wendish towns and Greifswald enjoyed in seeing their 
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English, Dutch, and other Hanse competitors at a disad- 
vantage, and partly in the spasmodic and variable exactions, 
with a tendency to yield under pressure and to bob up with 
new demands as soon as the pressure was released, which 
made them all the more difficult to combat. 

It was in the reign of Hans, the founder of the Danish 
navy, that Danzig, in 1484, declared herself to be satisfied if 
her ships were permitted to sail through the Sound on pay- 
ment of the old toll, one rosenoble a ship; and she reserved 
the right to use the Belt only in case of stress of weather, 
and then on payment of one noble for each ship.5® England 
secured a similar provision in her treaty of 1490. 

Henry VI of England made the first commercial treaty 
of that country with Eric of Denmark in 1432.°° He agreed 
to investigate whether his subjects had committed piracies 
and depredations in Iceland and Finland and in other harbors 
forbidden to foreigners, to have offenders punished, and to 
see that they rendered justice to the injured. The two kings 
pledged one another eternal friendship, and each promised 
not to permit his subjects to give aid to the enemies of the 
other, with this exception, that King Eric could always 
assist the Pope, the Church, the Holy Roman Emperor, the 
King of Hungary, the King of Poland, the Grand Master of 
the Teutonic Order, and their successors; and that Henry 
VI could assist the Pope, the Church, the King of Spain and 
the King of Portugal, and their successors. This curious 
exception did not appear in succeeding treaties. The 
respective subjects of each might freely trade in the ports of 
the other, observing the royal rights; but only in case of dis- 
tress or storm could the subjects of Henry VI visit Iceland 
or Finland, otherwise they ran the risk of forfeiting life and 
goods as a penalty. 
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The incident of 1440, mentioned previously, shows 
how several English vessels were treated in the Sound. 
Complaints were also made against other English ships, for 
in May, 1444, Henry VI issued a special order to his subjects 
to refrain from sailing to Iceland or Finland.6? In 1447 
Christiern arrested several English ships in the Sound, but 
they made their escape through the Belt, leaving some of 
the sailors behind as prisoners.°? However, the Danish King 
gave the English permission, July 24, 1449, as long as the 
truce lasted, to send their ships and their goods in either 
English or German ships to the Prussian towns.®* But by 
1452 he forbade the Prussian towns to trade with England 
or to pass through the Great Belt.°° Several times during 
the next decade, Denmark and Liibeck were mentioned to- 
gether as hostile to the English and to the Prussians.®* And, 
in the negotiations in Hamburg, in 1465, between England 
and the Hanse towns, Lubeck broke up the session with her 
demands. ®* The representatives of Christiern met the 
English in the same town and agreed to a treaty of peace 
which should endure as long as the two kings lived and two 
years thereafter.°° The merchants of each could freely sail 
on the waters and trade in the lands of the other provided 
they paid the lawful duties, but the subjects of England 
were still barred from Iceland and Finland. The respec- 
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tive subjects of each should not in any manner assist the 
enemies of the other.®® 

But, in 1467, some London and Bristol merchants insis- 
ted on visiting Iceland. The King’s officer refused them 
admission, whereupon they killed him and robbed the King’s 
treasure box of the collected taxes. King Christiern, on 
hearing the news, arrested four English ships in the 
Sound,"® sold them and the goods on board, and thus reim- 
bursed himself and also presented a sum of money to the 
widow and children of the officer killed in Iceland.74 He 
informed Edward IV of his action and sent letters to towns 
in England, requesting them to notify their vessels to 
refrain from carrying the goods of Bristol and London 
merchants to any of his realms, especially through the 
Sound, on penalty of forfeiting both ships and goods.” 
England blamed the Hansa for the marauding expedition 
to Iceland, for treacherously shifting the responsibility to 
English merchants, and for the seizure of the ships in the 
Sound. Edward IV imprisoned the Hanse merchants that 
were in England, attached their goods, and gave them two 
months in which to establish their innocence.7* 

In 1476 the two kings renewed the treaty of 1465 for 
two years.** In 1478 Edward IV promised to observe the 
treaty for another two years’ and agreed that in the mean- 
time a conference should take place. The two powers did 
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have a conference and arranged a treaty, February 12, 
1479;76 but by July 5 they were negotiating a two years’ 
truce again.‘7 The spasmodic war, conducted largely by 
privateers, continued for another decade. In 1490 King 
Hans realized the advantage of a lasting peace with England. 
He wanted to open the way for emancipation from the 
commercial tyranny which the Hansa continued to exercise 
in his kingdoms. Henry VII was actuated by similar 
motives, although England had already taken decisive steps 
to restrict the Hansa. He wanted also to break down the 
barriers to English trade,7® which was showing signs of 
expansion.*® 

The earliest years, 1497 and 1503, for which a record 
of the number of ships was kept show that the Dutch and 
the Hanse towns were in the lead and that the English were 
only beginning to realize the importance of the Baltic 
trade.®° In 1497 there were no English or French or Swed- 
ish or Norwegian ships; there were five Danish, twenty-one 
Scottish, twenty-one from Pomeranian towns, though none 
from Stettin, sixty-one from Wendish towns,! one hundred 
and thirteen from Danzig, and five hundred and sixty-seven 
from the Dutch, making a total of seven hundred and ninety- 
five in all. During 1503, England had twenty-one; France, 
two; Sweden, none; Norway, none; Denmark, five; Scot- 
land, forty-three; Pomeranian towns, forty-eight, including 
fifteen from Stettin; Wendish towns, one hundred and twen- 
ty-three; Danzig, one hundred and twenty; other Baltic 
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towns, four; the Netherlands, eight hundred and fifty-six, 
making a total of twelve hundred and twenty-two. 

The treaty of 1490 provided for reciprocal freedom of 
trade. Englishmen might freely fish and trade in Iceland, 
although England should petition for a renewal of this 
privilege at the end of every seven years. On passing the 
Sound, the English should pay dues, but the amount was 
not specified. They might use the Belt in stress of storm, 
but should then pay the dues at Nyborg. The condition was 
also attached that the captain and two of his sailors should 
swear that they used the Belt because of necessity and not 
for the purpose of carrying the goods of the enemies of 
Denmark. No ship should be permitted to leave its home 
port in either country until the captain or the owner had 
furnished security to the amount of twice the value of the 
ship and goods, which security should be used to cover 
wrongs committed by the vessel of the one country in the 
dominions of the other. If either King granted a vessel its 
passport without such security, he should himself he held 
liable. The kings mutually cancelled all demands for indem- 
nity. English ships should not be arrested in Danish waters 
except for violations committed by the ship held. Each King 
might appeal to the other in case of need, and the other 
should grant aid within six months unless he were himself 
burdened with war. They, for themselves and their sub- 
jects, agreed to refrain from assisting each the other’s ene- 
mies. King Hans granted the English a long list of com- 
mercial privileges that were equal to those of the Hanse 
towns, who had hitherto almost monopolized the trade in 
Scandinavia. The English might have their own aldermen, 
with a sort of extra-territorial jurisdiction, in Bergen and 
other market towns; they might sell cloth in original or 
broken packages ; and they could also maintain local agencies, 
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which meant the right to form trading companies. The con- 
tracting parties mutually abolished the taking of tribute from 
wrecks. 8? 

In making this treaty with Henry VII, Hans acted in 
accord with the charter which he had signed on his election 
to the kingship, one clause of which required that the mer- 
chants of all countries should have the privilege of trading 
in Bergen and other towns in Norway. The same clause 
provided that the Dutch might trade in Norway according 
to their customary rights.* King Christian had a few years 
before limited their traffic with Bergen to two ships a year. 
Another clause provided that the Hansa should not be per- 
mitted to trade with Iceland; Hamburg had for some time 
enjoyed monopoly rights there. That the King meant to 
observe the promises in the charter had become evident also 
in 1484, when he asked Danzig by what right she claimed 
exemption from the dues. Danzig failed to produce the 
evidence and readily acquiesced in the agreement already 
described. Another proof of the King’s intention to abide 
by the charter was the grant of a new set of privileges to 
Copenhagen,®* which imposed the same taxes upon foreign 
merchants as the citizens had to pay. Hans revealed no 
inclination to confirm the privileges of the Hanseatic 
League. 

Indeed, the contest for the privileges and the competition 
for the domination of the Baltic trade by the Wendish towns,. 
the Dutch, the English, the Swedes, and the Danes so fill 
the international relations of the North during the following 
century that the Sound dues were not often of immediate 
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importance. But, in order to have the setting for their 
occasional appearance and the background for the events 
connected with the dues in the seventeenth century, it is 
necessary to sketch the movements of which the Baltic was 
the heart and the Danish Sound the aorta. 


GHARTER IIIT 
RIVALRY IN THE BALTIC, 1485-1560 


King Hans’ evident intent to observe the terms of the 
charter which he had signed before his coronation caused 
the Hanse towns to proceed with caution. They wished to 
obtain a confirmation of their ancient privileges, for new 
duties had been imposed in the Danish ports. In Janu- 
ary, 1485, representatives from Ltbeck, Hamburg, Ros- 
tock, Stralsund, Wismar, and Lineburg met in Lttbeck and 
agreed to show no open hostility to King Hans, to ask 
for a fixed day to negotiate with him, to equip a fleet, 
ostensibly against pirates, and to permit their ships to go 
to Bergen only in groups and under convoy.t Hans held 
aloof. But in May, 1487, he requested Ltbeck, pending 
the capture of Gothland, to desist from sending harness, 
men, powder, guns, ships, and merchants’ wares to Swe- 
den, where Sten Sture, who had thus far succeeded in keep- 
ing Hans from obtaining the kingship of that country, was 
the head of the administration. Ltibeck gave a rather fav- 
orable reply regarding munitions, but shrewdly took the 
whole matter under advisement.2, The councilmen knew 
that their influence could turn the scale in favor of Sten 
Sture or of King Hans. In February? and in June,* 
1488, they repeated their requests for a confirmation of 
their privileges. By 1489 Hans had acquired Gothland 
from Swedish jurisdiction and had also compelled Hamburg 
to recognize its subordination to him as Duke of Holstein. 
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But the danger of an alliance between the towns and 
Sten Sture led him to grant a qualified recognition of their 
privileges at Copenhagen in July, 1489, at the same time 
that the preliminary agreement with Henry VII was made.® 
But the towns complained that King Hans was leading a 
combination of all rulers against them® because they sought 
to maintain the peace and freedom of the seas and the right 
to trade. And the evidence of their conclusion was rather 
cumulative: the treaty with England in 1490, friendly rela- 
tions with Emperor Maximilian and with Philip of Bur- 
gundy for the division of the spoils of his privateersmen,? 
his treaty of alliance with Scotland in 14938 and another with 
Czar Ivan® in the same year, and friendly relations with 
the Dutch established about 1490. Hans supported the Duke 
of Brunswick-Liineburg against the town of Brunswick! 
and the Duke of Mecklenburg against Rostock. The towns 
had reason to believe that the rulers were seeking to curb 
the independence of the free cities. 

On their side, the towns of Lubeck, Hamburg, and Ltne- 
burg made a defensive alliance with the little republic of 
Ditmarsh. They and Sten Sture cultivated a mutual 
friendship; and, in 1494, the Wendish towns and Sweden 
made an offensive and defensive alliance.’ In the same 
year twenty towns met at Bremen at the request of Bruns- 
wick, although ten others sent written excuses for not meet- 
ing. They agreed in the abstract on a defensive alliance 
against all kings, so that, when one town was attacked, all 
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should resist.12 But when the definite draft of a treaty 
appeared, the ratification could not be obtained. Soon after- 
ward the news came that Czar Ivan had arrested the Hanse 
merchants in Novgorod and that their property had been 
stolen. Reval mentioned the Russian alliance with Den- 
mark as the cause."# 

The personal union with Sweden, established by Queen 
Margrethe a century before, had become a source of strain- 
ed relations rather than a bond of friendship. For almost 
a score of years the crafty Sten Sture kept Hans from ob- 
taining the crown of Sweden. In order to checkmate him, 
Hans had made the alliance with Russia, the power which 
was anxious to secure a Baltic seaport at the expense of 
Sweden. The combined pressure from Denmark and 
Russia caused at least twenty-seven Swedish councillors to 
exert their influence in favor of Hans.1* But Sture held 
the situation in hand until the summer of 1497, when Hans 
declared war on him and his supporters. 

Earlier in that year, Hans had asked the Hanse towns?® 
to stop all trade with Sweden, and he had since then cap- 
tured several of their ships. He equipped his fleet and 
impressed into his service two men from every Hanse ship 
that passed the Sound.*® On the other side, Sten Sture 
tried to call in the aid of the Wendish towns in accordance 
with the treaty of alliance of 1494. But these as well as the 
other Baltic Hanse towns were engaged in securing the 
release of their fellow citizens from prison in Novgorod and 
in patching up their difficulties with Czar Ivan.17 After a 
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short military and naval campaign, Sten Sture was com- 
pelled to yield, and, on November 26, 1497, Hans was 
crowned King of Sweden. A few days later the Swedish 
council promised to accept his son, Christian, as his suc- 
cessor.'* However, King Hans’ apparently firm grip on 
Swedish and Hanse relations was to receive a severe blow 
from an unsuspected quarter. 

In 1474 the Emperor Frederick III had issued a letter 
to Christian I, permitting him to incorporate the little repub- 
lic of Ditmarsh with the duchy of Holstein. The rights 
granted by the latter had slept unclaimed by the King of 
Denmark and unresisted by the Ditmarshers, except for the 
treaty of 1493 with Lttbeck, Hamburg, and Liineburg. But, 
in 1499, King Hans asked for an annual tax of fifteen 
thousand marks, which meant either to yield or to fight; 
and the people chose the latter. Hans led an army of proba- 
bly 13,500 men?® on what seemed to promise a gala march 
into the prosperous little country bounded by the Eider, the 
Elbe, and the North Sea. With remarkable strategy, the Dit- 
marshers waited in their chosen position, watching their 
homes burn, until the enemy marched into a swampy vale, 
when they opened the dikes along the North Sea and in 
three hours won a decisive victory at Dussend-Duwels- 
Warf. The loss to the royal cause has been conservatively 
estimated at six thousand dead and property to the value of 
two hundred thousand goldens. Lubeck and Hamburg joy- 
fully offered mediation,?° which Hans felt compelled to ac- 
cept and which resulted in a prolonged truce. 

The news of Hans’ defeat encouraged Sten Sture and 
his party. And they received all the more support, when in 
February, 1501, the Russian ambassador, possibly ruffled 
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by his tedious journey in pursuit of the King or ignorant 
of local conditions, appeared in the presence of the King 
and the Swedish council and proceeded to reveal the articles 
of the secret treaty of 1493 by asking for a settlement of 
his country’s boundary according to the Russian interpreta- 
tion and for the release of Russian prisoners held in Sweden. 
He proposed a marriage between the Czar’s son and the 
King’s daughter in order further to promote the friendship 
of the two royal families.2!_ The Russian ambassador read 
the note in Latin, so not all of the councillors understood 
it; but Sten Sture replied to it on the spot, arguing the 
limitation on the King’s powers. It did not take long to 
translate the note and to circulate it as good evidence that 
King Hans was willing to sacrifice Sweden to her tradi- 
tional enemy. After a proper organization of his forces and 
a skillful campaign, Sten Sture was again governor of 
Sweden. By the spring of 1502 the castle in Stockholm 
together with the Queen of Denmark, who had led a gal- 
lant defense, surrendered. 

King Hans again requested Lubeck and Danzig to stop 
all trade with Sweden.?? The citizens replied that they were 
only merchants whose life depended upon their trade, and 
that they ought not to be sacrificed in a war between princes. 
Lubeck continued to send ships to Stockholm laden with 
food and war supplies. Hans ordered ail their ships bound 
for Sweden to be taken, and he also captured a ship going 
from Riga to Lubeck with Swedish goods. Popular resent- 
ment grew so strong in Libeck that the council was obliged 
to provide for military equipment.** Thereupon, the King 
attached all of Lubeck’s property on which his officers could 
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lay hands and imprisoned the citizens within his realm. 
Lubeck retaliated. But the King hardly dared to risk a 
war with Libeck in addition to that with Sweden. He asked 
Duke Frederick of Gottorp to act as mediator. The conse- 
quent meeting in Liibeck, March, 1503, remained without 
results, because Ltibeck demanded satisfaction for all dam- 
ages suffered and the payment of the large debt which Chris- 
tiern had contracted with the town and with several of its 
citizens.”* 

Through the influence of an outside party, however, a 
settlement was reached. The pope wished peace through- 
out Christendom in order that it, united, might make a 
crusade against the Turk. He appointed as his legate in 
North Germany and in Scandinavia, Cardinal Raimund 
Peraudi, to collect money and prepare the way. The Cardi- 
nal gladly offered mediation between Denmark and Luibeck, 
and they accepted his offer. 

On April 24, 1503, the conference opened. The repre- 
sentatives of the towns argued for freedom of trade. They 
refused to stop traffic with Sweden and asked for a guar- 
anty from the King that he would observe the privileges 
which he had granted them at Copenhagen in July, 1489. 
The King’s representative, Bishop Andersen of Odense, 
replied with such vehemence that the Cardinal called him 
to order, requested him to beware of acting the part of an 
angel of Satan and thus injuring the influence of the Pope 
and the dignity of the Church.”° So adroitly did the Cardinal 
manage the negotiations, that the Wendish towns finally 
agreed to work for peace between Sweden and Denmark, 
and, until it should be obtained, even though it might take a 
year, to refrain from all trade with Sweden. King Hans 
agreed to pay his father’s debts and to restore the captured 
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ships and goods. Duke Frederick of Gottorp and several 
others furnished a sum of money as security, which they 
later had to forfeit, because the King did not live up to his 
obligations.?® 

Liibeck waited patiently for the King to fulfill his agree- 
ment. But he busied himself with dominating the Baltic 
by means of public ships and loosely controlled priva- 
teers, the latter giving him one third of the value of their 
captures. In 1506 he asked the Wendish towns to stop 
trading with the unconquered parts of Sweden.?” There- 
after, he captured their ships as fast as he could, forbade 
the Danes to trade with the Wendish towns, and encouraged 
their trade with the Hollanders. Lubeck felt the pressure 
that Hans brought to bear on her, and, since she was also 
in trouble with the Duke of Mecklenburg, she decided to 
yield at Segeberg in December, 1506, and agreed not to 
trade with Sweden.*® The other disputes were to be settled 
later. 

The later meeting took place at Nykjobing in July, 1507. 
There the King’s representatives, in the presence of ambassa- 
dors from Scotland and France, demanded reparation for 
wrongs since the days of Waldemar; they requested that the 
royal castle, which, in 1226, had been confiscated and turned 
over to the Dominicans, should be restored to the King and 
that Litbeck should owe a qualified allegiance to the Danish 
crown. They charged Litbeck with being the cause of the 
defeat suffered by Hans’ army in Ditmarsh and asked for 
an indemnity of four hundred thousand rosenobles. They 
blamed the citizens of the town for the revolts in Sweden and 
for the long imprisonment there of the Queen.?® Liibeck’s 
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representatives courteously refused to reply, on the ground 
that the subject matter lay outside of their instructions. 

The ambassadors of Scotland and France,?° as the allies 
of Denmark, assumed to plead the cause of King Hans. 
They made the assertion that, if the negotiations stranded 
because of Liibeck’s obstinacy, their kings would effectively 
support Denmark. The Danish representatives informed 
those from Lubeck that they would advise the King to 
yield on his demands, but that Liibeck must be prepared to 
stop all traffic with Sweden and to release all claims for 
damages. 

Liibeck’s representatives consulted with some of the 
town’s merchants who were present, considered the dangers 
and sacrifices of war, and decided on peace. They agreed to 
restore the captured ships. Ltbeck agreed to arrest all 
Swedes and their ships within her jurisdiction and to use 
her influence to have Riga, Reval, Danzig, and other Baltic 
towns do the same until Sweden should surrender. On 
his part, Hans removed the prohibition on trade between 
Denmark and Lubeck, agreed to respect their ancient privi- 
leges, and permitted the Swedish goods which Lubeck's 
merchants held in Riga, Reval and Danzig to be shipped 
to their town.*! It is not surprising that nothing was said 
about the Sound dues; but the question of the domination 
of the Baltic appeared definitely for the first time in a 
treaty. Liibeck agreed, and it should apply to all the Wen- 
dish towns to carry correct and sworn certificates for all 
goods on board their ships, the motive being to exclude 
Swedish goods. They consented also to strike the topsail 
of their ships to every royal ship on the sea and to submit 
to visit and search ;?? but, if everything was found in order, 
their ships should pass on without further detention. 

% The treaty with France was made in 1498. 
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Sweden felt the effect. Salt and hops especially became 
scarce ;?3 a pestilence raged in Stockholm; and the council 
feared the danger of a popular uprising. The leaders 
arranged several conferences and truces with the Danes, 
but with no results and with no relief from the food blockade. 
After two years of war Sweden signed a nominal peace, 
agreeing to pay thirteen thousand marks a year to the crown 
of Denmark until the disputes, chiefly the kingship, should be 
settled.** 

During these two years difficulties arose between Den- 
mark and Litbeck. The barrier against Liibeck’s trade 
with Sweden aroused opposition among the German mer- 
chants. They claimed that Hans was seizing their ships for 
bringing their own goods from Riga and Reval on the 
charge that their papers fraudulently concealed Swedish 
goods,®° that his officers exercised the right of visit and 
search in a destructive manner and, contrary to the treaty, 
compelled their vessels to go into Danish ports and there 
detained them.?® Lutbeck proposed to the other Wendish 
towns armed resistance, but they hesitated to join. She sent 
her agents to Emperor Maximilian and presented her proofs 
that King Hans did not live up to his agreements and that he 
planned to take the town from the Empire as Waldemar had 
done in 1202. Maximilian issued an order forbidding all 
of his subjects to render assistance to the King of Den- 
mark, commanded the towns and princes to protect Liibeck, 
and, a few days later, released Litbeck from observing the 
prohibition of trade with Sweden. He sent a message re- 
questing King Hans to observe his treaty relations and to 
restore the captured goods. He informed the King that 
he, as Emperor, was the lawful sovereign of Liibeck and that 
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further negotiations on the subject should be conducted with 
hinme** 

The citizens of Liibeck gained courage. But instead of 
placating their Dutch fellow subjects in the Empire, they 
declared war on them.** Their influence with the Emperor 
continued, for, in February, 1509, Maximilian ordered all 
the Baltic towns to give Hans no support, under penalty 
of a heavy fine, one-half to be paid to Litbeck and one-half 
to the Emperor; in case of war, all trade with Denmark was 
to cease except as permitted by Liibeck.8® He sent a more 
stringent order to his Dutch towns and unconditionally for- 
bade them to trade with Denmark.*® In the summer of 
1509 open fights took place between the ships of Liibeck 
and those of Denmark. 

In October, 1509, Litbeck and Sweden made a treaty 
mutually to assist each other in maintaining freedom of trade 
between the two countries.*1  Lubeck promoted a com- 
bination of the Hanse towns.*? Danzig held back; she did 
not care to risk the loss of the passage through the Sound 
for her bulky freight. Hamburg replied indefinitely that 
her attitude was well known, and that city saw with pleasure 
the increase of trade on the Elbe because of the hostilities. 
Wismar, Rostock, Stralsund, and Ltneburg promised money 
and men, but it was Lubeck that assumed the leadership and 
the burdens. At a mass meeting in January, 1510, the 
citizens loudly pledged their lives and their property for the 
liberties and the rights of their town. On April 21, 1510, 
Litbeck declared war, although hostilities had been going 
on for a year. 
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Both sides knew it was a question of sea power, so 
both sides issued freely letters of marque and reprisal, so- 
called “thieving letters”, to privateersmen. In June Libeck’s 
fleet sailed through the Sound, captured eight Dutch mer- 
chantmen, fired at Elsinore, and returned to the Trave with 
the prizes. Sweden,** in September, joined the alliance of 
the five Wendish towns, and the future seemed favorable. 
Liibeck had notified the Dutch towns, at the time of the de- 
claration of war, that she would not permit them to use the 
Sound. These towns astutely made their representations to 
the Emperor, who, in consequence, released them from the 
prohibition to trade with Denmark** and requested Lubeck 
not to disturb the Dutch trade. The next year, 1511, the 
Hollanders sent a fleet of two hundred and fifty merchant- 
men under the convoy of four armed vessels into the Baltic, 
and Lubeck’s fleet met them on the return from Danzig, des- 
troyed many of them, and made for the Trave with the re- 
mainder. The Lubeckers, in turn, met the Danish fleet and 
barely managed to escape. The Danish fleet had met and 
defeated the Swedish fleet off Bornholm a few days before; 
so the Danes claimed control over the Baltic again. 

A revolution threatened in Sweden,*® which caused that 
country to enter into a preliminary peace subject to definite 
negotiations to take place at Malmo, April, 1512. Liibeck 
was also peacefully inclined. The support from the Emperor 
had not been as great as she expected. He had his hands 
full with a military campaign in Italy, and he had favored 
the Hollanders in permitting them to trade with Denmark. 
Neither had the support from the other towns been what 
she desired. Hamburg openly refused to contribute, be- 
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cause, she said, she owed allegiance to the Duke of Hol- 
stein ;*® but she did not mention that her yards were busy 
building ships for King Hans or that she profited by the new 
trade route, which passed through the town because of the 
dangers of the Sound. Danzig*’ was hostile because Liibeck 
had held up her ships in the Sound. Riga and Reval furnished 
the Danish King with ropes, sail cloth, and provisions, so 
they had nothing to gain by assisting Litbeck. Rostock’s 
ships had been condemned in Ltibeck, which caused the par- 
tial alienation of that town.*® Open war had also broken 
out with the Dutch again. So, by April 18, 1512, Litbeck 
declared her willingness to send representatives to Malmo 
to negotiate for a definite peace at the same time as Sweden. 

Denmark and the six Wendish towns agreed *® to an 
everlasting peace and to recognize reciprocally each others’ 
trading privileges. The Sound dues were casually men- 
tioned. They should remain in accordance with the an- 
cient privileges and lawful customs recognized by the King’s 
predecessors. The forced sale of Wendish goods or ships 
at a price fixed by the King’s officers in the Sound or in the 
Danish jurisdiction should cease. For the first time the 
following provision crept into the treaties of the North: 
“During the continuing hostilities between the Wendish 
towns and the Dutch, both parties should have free use of the 
Danish waters, but no hostile action should either be pro- 
voked or take place between Skagen Point and Falsterbo, 
or near Skaane, Bleking, or Gothland.” The towns agreed 
that, if Sweden refused to abide by the treaty which that 
country was about to conclude with Denmark, they would 
refuse to trade with her. Libeck agreed to pay the King 
thirty thousand Rhenish goldens within twelve years. Fu- 
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ture difficulties should be arbitrated by a board of eight 
men, four to be chosen by the King and four by the towns. 

Sweden and Denmark agreed to a cessation of hostilities 
and to submit their disputes to a board of twenty-four coun- 
cillors, twelve to be chosen by each side. If these could not 
reach a decision, the Wendish towns should mediate. If 
their mediations were not successful, the towns should join 
the party that observed the treaty. In the meantime, trade 
with Sweden should be open.®® The treaty was only a truce. 
Shortly afterward King Hans died and was succeeded by 
Christian IT. 

The new King conceived ambitious plans. They involved 
the conquest of Sweden, the humiliation of the Hansa, the 
promotion of trading companies with Russia and with Eng- 
land, and the making of Copenhagen into a staple town 
or port of deposit and distribution, for all Baltic goods. 
His first step in the attainment of his ambitions was almost 
an involuntary one. Several years previously he had be- 
come enamored of a beautiful Dutch girl, Dyveke, in Ber- 
gen, whose mother, Sigbrit, gradually became his financial 
adviser and financial agent;°' with no hesitancy, she pre- 
ferred Dutchmen to Hanse men. His second step toward 
attaining his ambitions was his marriage with Princess 
Isabella of Burgundy, daughter of King Philip of Castile, 
granddaughter of Emperor Maximilian, and sister of the 
future Charles V. The Princess had grown up in the Nether- 
lands under the tutelage of her aunt, the Regent Margaret.. 
It was the Emperor who signed the marriage contract, 
which included a dowry of two hundred and fifty thousand 
goldens. It would appear that Christian II had checkmated 
Lubeck’s influence with the Emperor and that he had gone 
a long way toward winning the favor of the Dutch. 
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With Sweden, Christian II revealed surprising patience. 
He extended the truce of Malm6 until Easter, 1516, in order 
to give the Swedes time to complete the details for the arbi- 
tration. He fortified himself by ratifying the privileges 
of the Wendish towns on the condition that they sever trade 
relations with Sweden, if the latter broke her agreement. In 
February, 1517, he demanded his recognition as Sweden’s 
King, which the Swedes refused. War, largely in the form 
of plundering expeditions, began again. Liibeck conformed 
to her treaty and agreed not to trade with Sweden for two 
years. On September 12, 1518, Sweden signed a two years’ 
truce, but by September 26 the war was resumed. 

Christian II ordered Danzig®? to stop trading with 
Sweden. He levied a victual tax in Denmark and Norway, 
a heavy excise on the beer and wine coming from the Hanse 
towns. He increased the Sound dues for Danzig’s ships®* 
and detained Dutch ships both in the Sound and in the Bal- 
tic.54 Early in 1520 he conducted a campaign into Sweden, 
which led to the conquest of the whole country, including 
Stockholm. He was crowned King of Sweden, November 4, 
1518, and celebrated his coronation, a few days afterward, 
with the revengeful “bloodbaths” under color of defending 
the Church. The King thought he had made two telling 
strokes: that he had reduced Sweden to submission and 
had taken away from Libeck the possibility of again com- 
bining with Sweden. Stockholm and Copenhagen should 
now become sister staple towns and place the merchants of 
the Wendish towns in the Baltic regions at a disadvantage. 

Christian II made a visit to the Netherlands and left 
affairs at home in the hands of his subordinates. He had 
hardly gone, before Gustavus Vasa, whose father had been 
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killed in the “bloodbaths”’, organized a rebellion, obtained 
assistance from Liibeck, and, in three years, liberated Sweden 
and received the election as King. His continued leadership, 
entirely in harmony with that which had been exercised by 
Sten Sture, both the elder and the younger, awakened 
among the Swedes a national consciousness which started 
their country on its course to a power of the first rank. 

In Danish affairs there was also a great upheaval. 
Whether the movements were inspired by Sigbrit or by the 
fanciful Christian II is not clear; at any rate, this remark- 
able Dutch woman received afterward a large part of the 
blame and finally had to be shipped on board a Dutch vessel 
in a box to save her from the popular fury. Reforms with 
a beneficent intent had been introduced to restrict the power 
and property of the clergy, to curb the feudal powers of 
the nobles, to liberate the yeomen and the peasants, to en- 
force a code modelled upon Dutch principles of law,®® to 
stimulate agriculture by the introduction of one hundred 
and fifty-four families from the Netherlands, and to tax 
everybody heavily. 

During the King’s absence, Sigbrit had the pleasure of 
giving Ambrosius Storm of Danzig an example of how she 
conducted affairs. Storm wanted assurance that the mer- 
chants and their property would be treated with respect in 
Denmark and in Danish waters. Sigbrit replied that they 
would be treated in like manner with other subjects of the 
Emperor or with those of the King and would therefore 
have to pay, just as the Wendish towns did, a gold golden 
on every ten laests of the cargo. Storm appealed to the 
letter of privileges granted to his townsmen.  Sigbrit 
sketched the history of the attitude of the towns, especially 
Danzig, toward Denmark during the war with Sweden. 
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Storm changed the topic and said that he noticed a whole 
fleet of merchantment belonging to his fellow subjects of the 
Emperor, the Dutch, being held up and compelled to unload 
their cargoes of salt. How then could a group of town 
councillors know what privileges their citizens had? Sig- 
brit replied that she had no orders from the King in regard 
to the citizens and merchants of Danzig other than to let 
them freely pass on observing the conditions imposed, one 
of which was that, if they were laden with salt, they must, 
this year and until further notice, discharge their cargo. 
She added: “Und hieruth, we gessecht, wil nicht anders 
werden; idt ys ock nicht wider daraf to seggen.”5® On 
another day Storm expressed the hope that the ships from 
Danzig would not be compelled to pay more than the old 
dues. He later on tried to secure concessions from the 
Queen and the council, but they could give no further infor- 
mation.°? 

In the Netherlands, Christian II had his portrait painted 
by Albrecht Durer and dined with Erasmus, with whom he 
discussed Martin Luther. He made an alliance with the 
Duke of Brunswick and the Archbishop of Bremen, and he 
obtained a letter from Charles V granting him Holstein, 
Delmenhorst, Hamburg, and Lubeck as fiefs of the Empire. 
Liibeck, as soon as she heard of it, sent her agents to the 
Emperor and secured her release from Christian II.°§ 

In January, 1502, the Wendish towns had a meeting at 
Liibeck, the chief business of which was to devise means 
for repelling the encroachment upon their privileges by 
Christian II]. The recess®® shows that the custom house for 
collecting the Sound dues had been moved from Elsinore to 
Copenhagen, that their goods were there subjected to new 
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dues, that the goods of these towns were subjected to taxes 
in Denmark not warranted by the grant of privileges, that 
the towns would not starve themselves in order to heed 
Christian II’s request not to trade with Sweden, that they 
had assisted him in obtaining peace in that country, which 
he had spoiled with his atrocities, and that they had no inten- 
tion of assisting in making Copenhagen a staple port for 
Baltic goods. They planned to listen to the demands of the 
citizens to break off all communication with Denmark, but 
they found difficulty in agreeing thereon. They observed 
with pleasure the growing hostility of the Dutch to the new 
exactions in the Sound. Shortly afterward, Ltbeck made 
an alliance with Danzig.®° 

Christian felt a storm brewing. He sent a commission to 
negotiate with Libeck. The representatives of the town 
refused to accept the proposals, but remarked that a bad 
woman was the cause of all the trouble and that the first 
step toward peace would be to burn her alive.*! Litbeck pro- 
ceeded to make an alliance with the King’s uncle, Duke 
Frederick of Gottorp,®* and agreed to assist Sweden. Mean- 
while, the whimsical reforms of Christian II, placed in the 
hands of foreigners for execution, alienated all classes at 
home. Jutland was the first to revolt, and, fearing the 
repetition of the Stockholm bloodbaths, it elected Duke Fred- 
erick as King and asked Lubeck for help.6*? The town re- 
sponded readily. Within a short time all Denmark yielded 
to the new King, except the loyalist town of Copenhagen 
and the island of Gothland, the key to the Baltic, held by 
Christian’s able officer, Soren Norby and his fleet; and they 
yielded eventually. Christian II’s plans had been too ambi- 
tious for his ability. Sweden and Lubeck had been too much 
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for him, and his abortive reforms at home tore asunder 
the feudal ties and failed to establish new ones. The re- 
maining twenty-seven years of his life he spent in exile in 
Holland, trying to collect the hundred and fifty thousand 
golden remaining of his Queen’s dowry, or in a Danish 
prison. 

Ltbeck’s opportunity appeared again. She had placed 
her ally, Duke Frederick, on the Danish throne. It was again 
the heyday of the Wendish towns in Denmark. Liibeck 
had within her grasp the coveted supremacy of the Baltic 
and the possibility of making herself the staple town for all 
Baltic goods. The reformation ushered in a citizen coun- 
cil with the merchant, Jiirgen Wullenwever, at the head. 
It gave him satisfaction to watch the enemity grow between 
Denmark and the Netherlands, because of the apparent aid 
which the Dutch were giving the exiled King Christian II. 
Frederick I declared the Sound closed to Dutch vessels and 
even captured several. Amsterdam prepared for war.*4 
Wullenwever negotiated with the Danish council the draft 
of a treaty proposing to close the Sound for ten years to 
Dutch ships carrying staple goods. Lutbeck should be the 
staple town for Baltic goods. In return, he promised the aid 
of the towns to bring Norway securely under the rule of 
Frederick I and to repel any efforts that Christian II might 
make to reéstablish a foothold in Denmark.*® The towns 
did assist in reducing opposition in Norway, happened to 
take Christian II a prisoner and turned him over to the 
King of Denmark for safekeeping until his death in 1559. 

Frederick I did not ratify the treaty with the towns. 
His leading aim was to pacify the Hollanders, so he made 
a treaty with them in July, 1532. The Dutch agreed to give 
no support to Christian II. The trade relations should con- 
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tinue as they were before Frederick ascended the throne. 
Frederick I might collect damages from the individuals 
who had assisted Christian II, but the provinces assumed 
no liability.°* Liibeck felt that she had been left in the lurch, 
but, undaunted, declared war on Holland. The Holstein 
nobles feared the democratic movement emanating from 
Liibeck and refused to consider an alliance with the town. 
They inclined toward the Dutch, who promptly proposed 
an alliance, but, before the matter could be considered, Fred- 
erick I died, April, 1533. 

The Danish council refused to elect a successor. Each 
member would rather be an independent feudal lord by him- 
self. For six weeks Jiirgen Wullenwever lay with his fleet 
in the Sound, waiting for the councillors to ratify the treaty 
which he and they had agreed upon in May, 1532, and thus 
strike the Dutch a hard blow. The council had reason to 
hesitate. It meant a choice between Ltbeck and the Nether- 
lands, between Ltibeck and Holstein, and, as the council was 
Catholic, it appeared to them, between Lutbeck and the Em- 
peror. That body finally decided to favor Holstein and, 
in September, made a thirty years’ defensive alliance with 
the Netherlands; but it should not operate for the existing 
war between Liitbeck and the Dutch.*? 

The council then informed Wullenwever that, without a 
king, they dared not risk a war. He considered their action 
a breach of faith, appealed to the Protestant party, which 
was made up of the yeoman class, in behalf of Litbeck, and 
offered his support for the kingship to Frederick’s son, 
Duke Christian, who had with outspoken admiration watch- 
ed Martin Luther at the diet of Worms. 

But the Duke refused to consider the offer unless he 
should be lawfully chosen by the Danish council. A Dane 
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of some ability, Jorgen Kock, opponent of the priesthood 
and of the nobility, proposed that Ltibeck should assist in 
freeing Christian II from prison and thus achieve the de- 
sired end. Wullenwever looked askance at him and said 
he might consider it if Copenhagen and Malm6 were made 
free cities and included in the Hanseatic League.*8 

In the autumn of 1533 a Dutch fleet appeared in the 
Sound with a candidate for the Danish throne on board. 
It was Count Christopher, of Oldenburg, a great nephew of 
Christian I, a soldier of fortune, who read his Homer for 
pastime. His chances of success with the Danish council 
looked rather obscure. But in March, 1534, Litibeck and 
the Netherlands arranged a truce, during which both par- 
ties could freely use the Sound. 

Wullenwever used the respite and the troubles of the 
North German princes in the Schmalkald League, of which 
Ltibeck was a member, to separate Count Christopher from 
the Dutch cause and to propose the cooperation of his sup- 
porters and mercenaries in an attack upon the castle of 
Trittau. They captured the castle, much to Ltibeck’s pleas- 
ure, for it commanded the commercial highway between 
Hamburg and the town on the Trave. Christopher and his 
forces then marched boldly into Holstein. Everywhere the 
citizens of the towns and the yeomen appeared to have re- 
ceived him as a liberator. His movements promised suc- 
cess, and Wullenwever thought it wise to bind him with 
another agreement, June 3, 1534. 

Liibeck should furnish money and ships to liberate Chris- 
tian II from prison and bring him to Lubeck for further 
negotiations. Christopher promised in the name of King 
Christian II to observe the privileges of Lttbeck in Denmark 
and in Norway, and he promised in his own name that for 
the estimated expenses of the campaign to Ltbeck, four 
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hundred thousand goldens, the town should hold Elsinore 
and Helsingborg with full right to the Sound dues. If Goth- 
land were captured, Liibeck should yield one half of the pro- 
ceeds from the Sound dues for its perpetual possession, but 
officers from Ltibeck should collect all the dues. Lubeck 
agreed that when Denmark paid her the above amount and 
all her other debts to the town, she would return the posses- 
sions in the Sound and also Bornholm. But Libeck should 
have Segeberg, on its capture, in order to protect fully her 
route with Hamburg. In case of Christian II’s death, no 
King of Denmark should be chosen without Lubeck’s con- 
sent.®® The agreement is a sufficient commentary on Wullen- 
wever and Lubeck’s ambitions in the Baltic. 

Count Christopher’s forces progressed rapidly; by June 
23 they had reached Roskilde. He requested the inhabitants 
to imprison the enemies of Christian II and offered as a re- 
ward to the captors one half of the property of those cap- 
tured, while he reserved the other half for himself. The 
nobles grew bewildered. Gradually, one by one, they recog- 
nized Christopher; on July 11 Copenhagen yielded, and, on 
August 10 the province of Skaane, across the Sound, sur- 
rendered. 

But Jutland held out against him and, on August 19 
at Horsens, elected Duke Christian as King. The able gen- 
eral from the Duchies, Johan Rantzau, joined him, and so 
did Gustavus Vasa of Sweden.*° Soon thereafter they re- 
captured Holstein, even took possession of the mouth of the 
Trave, and, for the first time in history, cut off Libeck’s 
connection with the sea. Jiirgen Wullenwever, as might be 
expected, carried the methods of the market place into the 
field of politics and for military aid offered the Danish crown 
to the Elector Frederick of Saxony, to Henry VIII, whose 
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relations with Anne Boleyn had hastened his Protestantism, 
and even to Albert of Mecklenburg, a Catholic. The mastery 
of the Baltic for Litbeck was always inserted as a condition. 

On November 18, 1534, Litbeck made peace with Chris- 
tian as Duke of Schleswig and Holstein. No warlike opera- 
tions should take place in the duchies, though Liibeck re- 
served the right to assist Count Christopher in Malmo and 
Copenhagen. The Trave and trade thereon was again free 
to flow unvexed to the sea.*4 But, in the summer of 1535 
the united fleets of Denmark and Sweden drove the ships of 
Lubeck from the Baltic and enclosed the remainder of Chris- 
topher’s forces in Copenhagen. 

Liibeck’s successive defeats contributed to the fall of 
Wullenwever. Hamburg and Liineburg called a meeting 
of the Hansa to urge peace, but Litbeck’s leader refused. 
Emperor Charles V warned the town to remove the party 
in power, and this assisted in the election of Nikolas Bromse, 
the leader of the old party, as burgomaster. Wullenwever 
continued, however, to work for the cause as he saw it 
and sought aid from the Duke of Burgundy and from Henry 
VIII. In his zeal he happened to pass without a safe con- 
duct into the territory of his enemy, the Archbishop of 
Bremen, who handed him over to his brother, Duke Henry 
of Brunswick, for confession under exquisite tortures and 
finally for decapitation, September, 1537. 

After Wullenwever’s arrest, the peace party in Lubeck 
steadily grew. In January, 1536, a conference took place be- 
tween Denmark and the Wendish towns in Hamburg under 
the mediation of Saxony, Hesse, Luneburg, and of several 
towns. Liibeck, on the part of herself and her allied towns, 
agreed to recognize Christian III as King of Denmark and 
Norway; and he, in turn, confirmed their commerical privi- 
leges and consented to their possession of Bornholm for 
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fifty years as security for a debt.7? Malmo and Copenhagen 
surrendered. Count Christopher transferred his support to 
Frederick, Count Palatine, who had married the daughter 
of Christian II. 

Peace obtained, the key to the Baltic remained in Den- 
mark’s hands. The power over the Baltic, which Lubeck 
had taken from Wisby and had exercised for centuries, 
she never seriously claimed again. The two cardinal prin- 
ciples of her domination had been to free the sea from 
pirates and to insure what she called freedom of commercial 
intercourse for her merchants. Other nations saw in Lu- 
beck’s enforcement of the second principle the tyranny of 
monopoly, which was one reason why they encouraged pi- 
racy. 

Revenue in the Sound and in the Belts was the chief 
object of the kings of Denmark, and with it came visit 
and search in time of peace as well as in time of war, ela- 
borate regulations about salutes to Danish vessels patrolling 
the sea, requirements about passports, and the documenting 
of vessels and cargoes. Fortunately for the length of the 
life of the Sound dues, the kings of Denmark exercised 
their control, not to foster the commercial supremacy of the 
Danish merchants, although several of them had it in mind, 
but as a royal prerogative in the collection of dues. Even 
so, it was to involve Denmark in many struggles and, during 
the Thirty Year’s War, to drop her from a power of the 
first rank to the possibility of being extinguished in the same 
manner as Poland in a later day. 

The first problem of Christian III was to satisfy his 
creditors. The examples of Henry VIII and of Gustavus 
Vasa pointed the way. He imprisoned the bishops, called 
a general assembly of councillors, nobles, citizens, and yeo- 
men, and, with the popular approval, proceeded against the 
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properties of the Church. The action brought him in oppo- 
sition to the Catholic party, and, in foreign affairs, to the 
Emperor, Charles V, at whose court the children of Chris- 
tian II had been cared for, and who was now supporting the 
claim of Count Frederick of the Palatinate. 

During the recent war King Christian had brought on 
hostilities with the Dutch by arresting their ships and by 
closing the Sound to their commerce. In April, 1537, he 
made a three year’s truce with them. The King used the 
respite to gather strength. He tightened the bonds with 
Gustavus Vasa and with John Frederick of Saxony. In 
May, 1540, the truce with the Emperor was extended for a 
year. In September of the next year, at Bromsebro, he made 
a fifty-year treaty of alliance with Sweden providing for 
a reciprocal exemption from taxation in the territories, har- 
bors, and waters of each country of the goods and subjects 
of the other and also providing for the arbitration of all 
difficulties except Sweden’s right to Gothland and Christian 
II’s claims to the Swedish throne.7? 

The Emperor had reopened negotiations with the hope of 
winning Denmark, as he had the Landgrave of Hesse, against 
France. But he demanded the release of Christian II from 
prison, the recognition of his daughter’s right to inherit, and, 
therefore, that her husband, the Count of the Palatinate, 
have Norway, or Jutland, or at least Skaane. The only 
result was the extension of the truce to November 1, 1541. 
Soon after the expiration of this truce, Christian III suc- 
ceeded in concluding a defensive alliance with Francis I. 
The King of Denmark agreed to close the Sound in case 
of war and to furnish one thousand men and six ships for 
three months. The King of France agreed to furnish two 
thousand men and twelve ships for four months, and also 
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specified subsidies.74 With France and Sweden both on his 
side, Christian III felt well equipped against CharlesV. Toa 
request for the further continuance of the truce, Christian ITI 
replied that he would negotiate only on the basis of obtain- 
ing a permanent peace in which Sweden should be included. 
The negotiations took place at Bremen, but they accom- 
plished nothing. 

In the summer of 1542 he closed the Sound to the 
Dutch ships, and no ship from the Baltic destined for a 
Dutch town was permitted to pass. A fleet of twenty-four 
ships enforced his orders. The Baltic Hansa saw with 
pleasure the progress of hostilities against the Hollanders 
and maintained a benevolent neutrality. The assistance from 
Sweden became endangered by an internal revolt, and Fran- 
cis I failed to send the quotas agreed upon. But, with the 
Sound in his possession, Christian III wielded a mighty 
weapon. During the whole year of 1543 not a single 
Dutch vessel passed either in or out of the Baltic, and the 
total number of other vessels was only two hundred and 
eighty eight.*° The exclusion from the Baltic threatened 
the Low Countries with ruin. They also sustained severe 
attacks from the army of marshal von Rossen, who was in 
the service of the Duke of Cleve; and attacks from the 
French armies also threatened. 

When the Emperor, on the part of the Dutch, invited 
Christian III to negotiate for peace, it was accepted by 
both the Dutch and the Danes. The consequent Treaty of 
Speyer, 1544, provided for peace, for mutual restoration 
of captives, captured goods, and ships, and for reciprocal 
freedom of the subjects of the one in the territories and 
waters of the other, subject to the payment of customary 
duties levied in the traditional manner. The Sound dues were 
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not directly mentioned, but during the next century this 
elastic clause played an important part. The Dutch interpreted 
it as meaning the amount of dues fixed and collected on their 
ships in 1544 and previously. The dues could not, there- 
fore, be extended to the articles in the cargo, since the dues 
on ships were the only ones recognized. The Danish kings 
maintained that the real meaning of the clause was to recog- 
nize the sovereign right of levying taxes in the regular and 
customary manner and could not be construed as a limita- 
tion upon the legitimate exercise of that power. 

The treaty provided further that, if the goods belonging 
to the subjects of one power were requisitioned in the juris- 
diction of the other, they should be paid for in cash or in 
accordance with an agreement to be reached with the owner. 
Neither should arrest the ships belonging to the subjects of 
the other for use in war without due notification to the other 
power and proper compensation. The ships should not be 
detained longer than necessity required, and should the ships 
sink or be captured, the user should pay the damages. Neither 
party should openly or secretly assist the enemies of the 
other, and Christian III agreed to cancel his alliance with 
Francis I. The Emperor had sufficiently forgotten Cather- 
ine of Aragon to ask that Henry VIII be included in the 
peace and that, in case of war between England and Scot- 
land, Denmark should not assist the Scots. Christian III 
asked that Gustavus Vasa of Sweden, Duke Albert of Prus- 
sia, and the Grand Master of Livonia should be included in 
the peace. Henry VIII ratified the treaty, August 20, 1544, 
and Gustavus Vasa, October 8, 1550. It was provided also 
that the daughters of Christian II might inherit their prop- 
erties in Denmark as a matter of courtesy, but the Emperor 
agreed not to support any of their claims with military 
force. The Danish commissioners agreed to intercede with 
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Christian III so that Christian II’s confinement should be 
eased as much as possible.’® 

On July 8, 1550, Christian III sent to his customs’ officer 
in Elsinore a letter of instructions, which he was to keep 
secretly so that the seafarers might not know of it. The 
subjects of the Emperor, who did not have rosenobles with 
which to pay the dues, might substitute three Rhenish goldens 
of full weight for one rosenoble. The next clause stated that 
ships of less than a hundred laests burden should pay two 
rosenobles or five Rhenish goldens of full weight; ships 
above that capacity should pay three rosenobles or eight 
Rhenish goldens of full weight. On the hot wine (brandy) 
from the west no dues were to be collected, but on the 
Rhenish wine the customary dues should be levied. For the 
six barrels of salt, which every vessel with that kind of 
a cargo had to deliver, two goldens should be allowed. The 
fee for markers in the Sound and the copy fee should re- 
main as hitherto and not be subtracted from the specified 
dues. If the Emperor’s subjects carried foreign goods, one 
per cent. ad valorein duty should be levied on them, but on 
their own goods, no duty at all.” It was not intended that 
the citizens of the Hanse towns, though in a sense subjects 
of the Emperor, should be included in this instruction. 

During the reign of Christian III the merchants from 
the Hanse towns had almost continuous disputes with the 
King’s subjects both in Norway and in Denmark. These 
disputes led to annual conferences with the King’s represen- 
tatives. The chief points in the Hanse complaints were: 
first, that a droit detraction of ten per cent. was being exacted 
in Skanor and Falsterbo; second, the heavy excise on beer; 
third, high taxes imposed on Liibeck’s fishermen; fourth, 
their ships were compelled to show their papers at Elsinore, 
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and, if they had goods on board that did not belong to the 
six Wendish towns, the ships had to pay Sound dues. The 
representatives of the Hansa asked repeatedly that their priv- 
ileges be given the same interpretation as those of Stralsund 
in 1370. The Danes replied that their privileges in the Hanse 
towns were not being observed; that in Liibeck their ships 
laden with grain were compelled to discharge their cargoes 
into local prams and to pay these a high price for their use- 
less services ; that in the market place officers fixed the price 
of the grain and determined to whom it should be sold; that 
their herring had to be sold first to local merchants, before 
it was given the full privileges of the market; that Liibeck 
imposed dues upon the ships that went in and out on the 
Trave; and that many new taxes had been imposed on 
Danish goods in the Hanse towns. By 1559, when Chris- 
tian III died, no settlement had been concluded. 

As soon as Frederick II had been elected to the king- 
ship and crowned, the Hansa renewed their efforts. The 
parties agreed to meet on St. Hans day, 1560, at Odense. 
It was a numerous gathering; the King, the entire Danish 
council, and representatives from market places of impor- 
tance in both Norway and Denmark stood ready to make 
their accusations against the Hansa. On the side of the 
Hansa, there were representatives from Lutbeck, Bremen, 
Hamburg, Rostock, Wismar, Stralsund, Stettin, Greifs- 
wald, and Deventer. After long negotiations, they finally 
agreed upon the following treaty. The tax on beer from 
Liibeck was fixed at three shillings a barrel. Danish ships 
need not discharge their cargoes of grain into prams on 
entering Liibeck. The ten per cent. droit detraction was 
abolished for all Hanse merchants except for those who had 
acquired residence and whose heirs lived in the Hanse towns. 
The duties on Hanse goods in the Danish market towns 
should be in accordance with the privileges granted by Wal- 
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demar in 1370. The ships of the six Wendish towns, Lu- 
beck, Hamburg, Rostock, Stralsund, Wismar, and Ltne- 
burg, might, on exhibiting their sea letters and proper cer- 
tificates at Elsinore and on paying the marker and copy fees, 
freely sail through the Sound, even if the ships had the 
goods of more than one Wendish town on board. But, if 
they had wine and copper on board, these articles should 
pay their proper dues. If a part-owner in a Wendish ship 
lived outside the Wendish towns, that ship should pay one 
rosenoble; or, if a Wendish ship had in her cargo goods 
belonging to a merchant outside the six towns, the ship 
must pay one rosenoble and marker and copy fees; and, if it 
had English or Scottish goods or goods that did not belong 
to the Baltic Hanse towns on board, the ship must pay the 
regular additional dues on those goods. If Wendish goods 
should be found in the cargo of a Baltic Hanse ship, the 
goods must pay one rosenoble. The skipper must exhibit 
at Elsinore sworn certificates for all goods in the cargo; 
he must also show his sea letter or else pay one rosenoble 
on the ship. The ships of the other Baltic Hanse towns 
should pay one rosenoble and marker and copy fees and 
remain subject to the other requirements regarding English 
and Scottish goods and wine and copper. In the Belt, 
Nyborg should be substituted for Elsinore and the same 
requirements hold.*® Litbeck felt dissatisfied with the pro- 
visions, and not until November, 1562, when the King of 
Sweden began confiscating her ships on their way to Narva, 
did she find it expedient to deliver her ratification, which 
included Cologne, Hamburg, Rostock, Stralsund, Wismar, 
Brunswick, and Danzig. 

Without waiting for the ratification, Frederick II sent 
a letter of instructions to the superintendent of customs at 
Elsinore, December 15, 1560. It embodied the treaty regu- 
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lations as far as the Baltic Hanse towns were concerned, 
and it made specific the dues on wine, ‘“‘den 30te pendinge,” 
or about three per cent.; copper was not mentioned except 
for the western Hanse towns, who should pay three golden 
per laest; but every cargo of salt from Spain or France 
should deliver six barrels of salt, well packed, and receive 
therefor one golden. Every twenty laests of Flemish herr- 
ing should also pay one golden. 

The regulations concerning Dutch ships were changed 
slightly as compared with the instructions given by Christian 
III in 1550. The mandate to hold the instructions secret 
from seafarers was omitted, and as a substitute the officers 
were ordered to give a receipt for all dues paid. In response 
to numerous complaints, he made a distinction between ships 
in ballast and ships with cargo as follows: 

Ships below 100 laests capacity, ballasted with sand, 1 rosenoble. 
Ships above 100 laests capacity, ballasted with sand, 2 rosenobles. 
Ships below 30 laests capacity, with cargo, 1 rosenoble and 1 golden. 
Ships below 100 laests capacity, with cargo, 2 rosenobles. 
Ships above 100 laests capacity, with cargo, 3 rosenobles. 

If the ship had Scottish, English, French, Portuguese, or 
Emden goods on board, it should pay one per cent. ad valorem 
on those goods. If it had Rhenish wine, it should pay about 
three per cent. thereon; and should the skipper place the 
value on the wine, the collector of dues could have the choice 
of taking either money or wine in payment. If the ship 
had a cargo of “Lisebon, Mariport, or Burvas’’ salt, it 
should deliver six barrels well packed and receive credit for 
two golden thereon. If the ship had salt from other ports 
or Flemish herring on board, it should pay one golden on 
every twenty laests. 

Of the English, Scottish, French, and Portuguese ships, 
there was no classification according to capacity; each one 
should pay one rosenoble and one per cent. on the cargo, 
except wine, which should pay about three per cent. The 
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ships from Emden were classified according to the Dutch 
scale and paid one per cent. on the general cargo, three per 
cent. on wine, and received credit of only one golden on the 
six barrels of salt. The western Hanse towns included 
Bremen, Kampen, Deventer, Svolle, and Stade. Their ships 
were classified according to the Dutch scale, except that the 
division of thirty laests was not observed. On the six 
barrels of salt, they received credit for only one golden, 
while the Dutch received two. They should pay three per 
cent. on all wine; the Dutch did so only on Rhenish wine. On 
copper they should pay three golden per laest. With these 
exceptions, their dues were the same as those for the Dutch. 
Danish ships should pay the one rosenoble duty only when 
they had foreign goods on board.’® 

With the sending of the instructions in 1550 and 1560 
it may be concluded that the dues on ships were firmly estab- 
lished, for they embodied the provisions of the Treaty of 
1490 with England, the Treaty of Speyer, 1544, with the 
Dutch in the name of Charles V, and the Treaty of Odense, 
1560, with the Hanseatic towns. These royal instructions 
to the superintendent of the customs at Elsinore show a 
settled policy on the part of Denmark to levy dues on vari- 
ous items of the cargo, such as wine, salt, copper, herring, 
and one per cent. ad valorem on English, Scottish, French, 
Portuguese, and Emden goods. But these had been recog- 
nized in no treaty, except the one with the Hanseatic towns 
at Odense. The fights for the enlargement of the dues on 
goods and for the acquiescence therein by other nations 
form the subject matter of the next two chapters. 
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CHAPTER IV 
RESULTS OF DENMARK’S POLICY, 1560-1629 


The Seven Years’ War of the North, 1563-1570, was 
essentially one between Sweden and Denmark. New kings 
had succeeded veterans in both countries, and old hostilities 
flamed anew. Each king included the three crowns in his 
coat of arms, which was one of the issues in dispute, and 
each claimed Esthonia. Erik XIV, of Sweden, asserted 
that he had a right to the provinces on the Swedish side 
of the Sound and that it was an encroachment upon his 
dignity for Frederick II to require that Swedish warships 
should first obtain permission before they were allowed to 
pass the Sound. An interesting phase of the campaign was 
the attempt by King Erik to capture the Sound and to col- 
lect the dues in 1564, but, after seizing several richly laden 
ships from Lubeck, now the ally? of Denmark, he retreated. 
In the summer of the next year, however, his ships control- 
led the Sound for three days, captured the ships of Den- 
mark and Liibeck, and collected dues from those that be- 
longed to the Netherlands and to Danzig.* 

This control of the Sound gave the Swedes particular 
pleasure, because, in 1563, Frederick II had ordered that 
all ships, domestic and foreign alike, should strike their sails 
before Elsinore or Nyborg and exhibit their papers, so that 
the rights of the crown might be respected.* In March, 
1564, he had ordered that all foreign ships should be ar- 
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rested in the Sound with as little inconvenience to them as 
possible, except those from Stettin, which had promised to 
supply provisions. But all ships with copper should be held, 
for “we have in mind to buy some copper.”® A month 
later he allowed the ships in ballast to go on condition that 
their skippers give security to the full value of the ship, 
which should be forfeited if the ship fell under Swedish 
control. But all ships with salt should be detained. On 
April 19 he permitted the Dutch ships to pass on giving 
security that they would not fall into Swedish hands, but 
the ships from Hamburg and Scotland should still be held.” 
On April 26 he grew afraid of the Swedish fleet in the Baltic 
and forbade all vessels to pass. A year later, May 2, 1565, 
a few weeks before the Swedes temporarily captured the 
Sound, he stated that, because of complaints from skippers 
that lay in the Sound with ships in ballast, all those with 
sand ballast might, on payment of the dues, depart for 
Liibeck, Danzig, Konigsberg, and other eastern towns on 
giving promise that they would not go to Varva, Sweden, 
or Reval. But the sand should be ransacked for salt, wine, 
guns, powder, harness, and other goods that might be hidden 
therein.® 

The Queen of England protested on behalf of her sub- 
jects, stating that she would take care that they observed 
the treaty of 1490 and that they should not take provi- 
sions to the army of the King of Sweden; but she would 
not prohibit them from carrying on the ordinary traffic 
with that country. Queen Elizabeth stated also that the 
closing of the Sound would be a violation of the treaty 
rights of her subjects under the agreement of 1490.9 In 
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1565 she requested compensation for the damages suffered 
by her merchants and seamen. In April, 1566, the Danish 
ambassador assured Cecil that his King was anxious to pre- 
serve the friendship with England and that the wrongs 
committed against English merchants by the detention of 
ships and goods would be redressed.1° Frederick II restored 
a ship, which had been lawfully condemned in the Danish 
courts, to Elizabeth’s celebrated seadog, John Hawkins. 

The Dutch made similar protests.14 William the Silent 
wrote to the Duchess of Parma that the need for wheat neces- 
sitated action either to force the Sound with a fleet or for 
speedy negotiation. The Duchess sent M. de Buxtel to Den- 
mark to secure relief, which was temporarily granted./? But 
the revolution brewing at home neutralized the force of his 
representations.?? 

Since the closing of the Sound did not accomplish the 
purpose of quickly reducing Sweden and brought instead 
international difficulties, Frederick devised a new plan early 
in 1567. The passage through the Sound should be open 
except for “munitions of war and forbidden wares, which 
go to strengthen our enemy, the Swedes.” But the passage 
was open only on the express condition that every ship with 
cargo should pay one thaler on every laest of its capacity 
and every ship in ballast one half thaler on every laest of 
its capacity; these dues should be above and beyond any 
others then collected.14 The ships of Lttbeck, Frederick’s 
ally, were excepted. In another letter to the collector of the 
dues, he ordered that the skipper should promise not to trade 
with the enemy, and if the enemy compelled them to put into 
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a Swedish port, the skipper and his crew, on their return, 
must step into the customs’ house and each one swear that 
he acted under compulsion.1® The last instruction probably 
accomplished nothing, for the Swedish fleet controlled the 
Baltic. 

The new dues, however, did increase the yield of revenue 
from 44,800 thaler in 1566 to 132,500 thaler in 1567.1® They 
also brought diplomatic protests from England and Holland, 
with the result that Frederick II sent the following order 
to the collector of the dues, June 17, 1568: 

We wish and desire that you will hereafter collect no cargo 
dues from the ships that come from the east, but, after they have 
paid the customary dues, you are to let them freely pass. The 
ships coming from the west and eastward bound shall pay the cargo 
dues until further; when they return, you may collect from them 
the customary dues and let them pass. But if you should think it 
worth while, you may force the collection of the cargo dues for 
another eight days without falling from grace with us.17 

Whether Frederick II intended, for the moment, to 
yield or merely to feel the temper of the English and the 
Dutch is immaterial. Certain it is, that he chose an oppor- 
tune time for the introduction of the new dues, for the 
revolution in the Netherlands, which was to envelop all 
Europe in war, had broken out in full fury the year before. 
In 1569 the combined fleets of Denmark and Liibeck gained 
full control of the Baltic, a fact which gave steadiness to 
the policy of collecting the dues.*® Queen Elizabeth, the 
King of France, the King of Poland, each in turn, had offered 
mediation. Finally, the Elector Augustus of Saxony asked 
Emperor Maximilian II to use his good offices. The Em- 
peror proposed Stettin as the place of meeting, and the time, 
July 15, 1570. Neither party could well afford to refuse. 
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Denmark sent five delegates, Liibeck, five ; Sweden, seven. 
Of the mediators, Poland sent four; the Elector of Saxony, 
one; France, one; the Emperor, four, of whom John Fred- 
erick of Pomerania was the head, assisted by Minckwitz, 
Schlick, and Karlowitz. The representatives of Denmark 
and Lubeck stood united and received friendly approval 
from Poland, Saxony, France, and the Empire, which helped 
to make the terms of the treaty largely favorable to the 
Danes. The two crowns each agreed to give up their claims 
to the rights and territories of the other, which meant that 
Sweden gave up her claim to the province on her side of the 
Sound, Gothland included. Inasmuch as both sides had 
violated the terms of the Treaty of Bromsebro, 1541, and re- 
sorted to war instead of arbitration, neither should claim 
indemnities. The contested question of the three crowns 
in the coat of arms was referred to a board consisting of 
the Emperor and several German princes for arbitration, 
but it never reached a decision. Sweden should restore eight 
captured Danish ships together with their armament. She 
exchanged two provinces and one hundred and fifty thousand 
thaler for Elfsborg. Sweden agreed to cede her conquests 
and claims in Livonia to the Emperor, who, in turn, should 
grant as a fief to the King of Denmark the bishoprics of 
Osel, Reval, Sonnenburg, Padis, and the nunnery of Leal. 
The Emperor failed to perform this part of the agreement, 
and Sweden continued her claims and secured them by con- 
quests, so that, by 1583, she shut off Russia from the Gulf 
of Finland and made her domination of the East Baltic 
complete. 

Mutual freedom of traffic for the subjects of Sweden 
and of Denmark in the respective realms was assured. And 
the Swedes might use the Sound unhindered and without 
taxation as they had done from time immemorial, a clause 
fraught with future trouble. The numerous pamphlets 
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which had issued from Sweden, attacking government and 
authority on both sides, inducing and prolonging this war, 
should be suppressed; if anyone reprinted or kept copies, 
he should be punished with death. Should either party or its 
successors violate this treaty of eternal peace, that party was 
to forfeit a million in gold.1® Litbeck, as the ally of Den- 
mark, secured, in a separate treaty, as satisfaction for some 
of her claims against Sweden, a sum of money, and the con- 
firmation of her trading privileges.° 

The treaty temporarily curbed Sweden’s ambitions; al- 
though her people mocked the phrase, “eternal peace.” Den- 
mark retained the supremacy of the Baltic; both shores of the 
Sound, Gothland, and Osel were evidences of that. But 
conflicts between the two in regard to sea letters, new duties, 
and proper salutes immediately arose. Johan III of Sweden 
levied taxes on goods going from Denmark to Narva; 
Frederick II levied Sound dues on wines that belonged to 
the sovereign of Sweden personally. A few years later the 
two powers agreed that if a Danish warship should meet a 
Swedish in Swedish waters, the Danish ship should fire a 
salute and send a messenger to state the destination of his 
ship and to exhibit the sea letter to the Swedish captain; 
and if the Danish warship should meet a fleet of Swedish 
war vessels, it should then in addition strike its topsail. The 
Swedish war vessels in Danish waters should extend the 
same courtesies to Danish war vessels. The treaty did not 
define the boundaries of their respective maritime jurisdic- 
tions. The Sound was not specifically mentioned, but the 
treaty did provide that if the King of Sweden wanted to 
send his warships through the Danish waters, the customary 
practice should govern.” No reciprocal provision was made 
for Danish warships going through Swedish waters. 
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After the peace at Stettin, Frederick II turned with 
added confidence to the Sound dues on the cargoes of ships. 
In March, 1571, he gave new instructions to the collector 
at Elsinore and also issued an open letter dividing the goods 
ordinarily shipped through the Sound into two classes. First, 
wheat, salt, Flemish herring, flax seed, flax straw, hemp, 
salted hides, tallow, four and a half ame Rhenish wine, three 
ame Rhenish brandy, one thousand lamb skins, four thous- 
and English hare skins, sixteen pieces of English, Amster- 
dam, and Flemish cloth, raisins, figs, six barrels of Dutch 
nails, and other goods similar to those in value should pay 
one thaler in dues on the specified amount or on the laest. 
Second, rye, barley, malt, oats, nuts, two laests of pitch or 
tar or ashes or beer, four ame or less of Rhenish wine, a 
pipe of French wine or vinegar or prunes, three bales of 
paper, four baskets of French glassware, six dozen coarse 
English bedclothes, five thousand Dutch hare skins, three 
hundred pounds of cocoanuts and other goods similar to 
these in value should pay one half thaler.?” 

Queen Elizabeth protested promptly and asked remis- 
sion of the new dues for her subjects. Frederick II acknowl- 
edged her letter and hoped that she would take it in good 
part if he declined to do as she requested. His subjects had 
complained of the imposition of new customs in England, 
and they had been told that the Queen had a right to exact 
what dues and taxes she liked in her own kingdom; he, 
therefore, claimed the liberty to do the same in Denmark.?* 

One of the earliest instances of the light dues being 
mentioned was in a letter from the King to the collector of 
the dues on December 29, 1572. He mentioned them as 
distinct from the marker fees and stated that he had ordered 
his officers in Kallde, Oldborg, and Helsingborg to take 
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every precaution that the lights were kept in good order. He 
appears to have been the first to incorporate the lighting 
system under the functions of the crown. Previously, they 
were kept up by merchants and, back in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, by monks. 

In the same letter, Frederick II was greatly concerned 
about the money tendered in payment of the dues. It should 
be old thalers of full weight. If the skippers offered new 
thalers, they should be discounted according to the rates in 
the Holy Roman Empire; and he inclosed a table of such 
rates. If the Scots, the English, and the French did not 
furnish adequate certificates of the articles in their cargoes, 
their goods should be unloaded and ransacked; if there 
was any suspicion that articles had been omitted from the 
papers to evade the dues, these articles should be subject to 
adjudication by the king’s court.** Shortly afterward, the 
King instructed Collector Mogenson to let the wine, salt, and 
other goods belonging to the German princes pass free from 
the dues, inasmuch as they did so for each other in their 
domains.?° 

In 1578 he closed the Sound to all ships destined for 
Narva, because Czar Ivan disputed the Danish claims in 
Livonia and refused a proposal for eternal peace. The 
Czar accused the Emperor, Rudolph II, of having approved 
the plan, but the Emperor replied that he had used no in- 
fluence with the King of Denmark as to what ships and goods 
he should permit to pass the Sound.?® Frederick prepared 
for war, requisitioned one boatman from every ship that 
passed Elsinore for his service,?7 and asked Queen Elizabeth 
to forbid her merchants’ ships to carry munitions of war or 
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other help to Muscovy on pain of confiscation of vessels and 
goods. The Queen consented to do so on condition that 
the penalty should not be imposed until six months after hos- 
tilities had been declared by Denmark.?8 On April 2, 1581, 
the ban on the trade with Narva was lifted.2® Frederick II 
was given a chance to reciprocate in 1582, when Lord Wil-' 
loughby was sent to Denmark to urge that no ships, artillery, 
or victuals consigned to the Spanish forces should be per- 
mitted to pass the Sound. The King complied with the 
request,®° but he did not hesitate to close the Sound to the 
ships of Hamburg as a means of extracting a hundred 
thousand thaler from the citizens of that town,?! and like- 
wise to the ships of Rostock, and thus compelled the town 
to return to proper relations with his father-in-law, the Duke 
of Mecklenburg.** 

Both sides in the Dutch contest envied the strategic po- 
sition which the Sound gave the King of Denmark. The 
Spanish Ambassador at Stockholm, Eraso, sent a proposal 
to Philip II to capture Elsinore and Helsingborg and thus 
control the Baltic trade and compel the English and the 
Dutch to sue for peace. The Elector of Saxony and the 
Duke of Mecklenburg, both sympathizers with the Spanish 
cause, used their influence with Frederick IJ, in 1581, to close 
the Sound to Dutch commerce; they offered the inheritance 
of the dukeship of Mecklenburg to one of the King’s sons 
as a consideration and also full compensation for the loss 
of Sound dues. But Frederick II refused. 

He did, however, attempt to close a trade route which 
the English had established with the Russians by way of the 
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north of Norway since 1550. He claimed that they were 
sailing through his waters and that they did so to evade 
the Sound dues, thus violating the treaty of 1490. Queen 
Elizabeth, through her ambassador, John Herbert, main- 
tained that the English vessels passed through free and open 
waters and therefore were not liable to impositions; that 
the sea between Norway and Iceland was forty Italian miles 
wide and had therefore to be reckoned free as the air; that 
the law of nature regarded the seas as free to all; that the 
King’s demands were contrary to the laws of the Holy Ro- 
man Empire and also contrary to the treaties guaranteeing 
Englishmen freedom of trade; that England levied no such 
dues in the channel between that country and the islands of 
Jersey, Guernsey, and Wight, and that the King of Spain 
did not levy them in the Strait of Gibraltar. 

The three Danish commissioners replied that the King 
of Denmark, though he had the full right to do so, did 
not close the sea by the north of Norway, but merely asked 
for tolls; that the law of nature applied to the sea in its 
primitive condition, which had now been superseded by in- 
ternational law, thus securing possession to the power that 
controlled it; and this the kings of Norway had done for six 
hundred years, of which Iceland and Greenland were proofs. 
The examples of the English Channel and of Gibraltar did 
not govern, for there freedom of navigation had been the 
practice for centuries, and so many conflicting claims had 
neutralized each other. Whatever laws there might be in the 
Empire had no significance in the countries which were not 
under its rule. The goods which now passed by the north 
of Norway would ordinarily go through the Sound and pay 
dues; hence it was reasonable that the King should have 
compensation. In 1583 they reached an agreement, and 
the Queen issued letters patent stating that the King of Den- 
mark had conceded freedom of trade with St. Nicholas in 
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Muscovy by way of the North Sea on payment before June 
1 of each year by the English merchants of a hundred rosen- 
obles.?? 

Frederick II felt strong enough to make any modifica- 
tions in the dues and in the legal tender that he pleased. The 
most radical change occurred on May 4, 1581, when he im- 
posed cargo dues of one golden per twenty laests of salt and 
Flemish herring on the ships of the Wendish towns ;3* and 
on February 19, 1582, when he subjected all ships except 
those from England, Hamburg, Danzig and Denmark to 
ballast dues.2° Liitbeck, in behalf of the free and imperial 
cities, appealed to Emperor Rudolph II in the diet of Augs- 
burg in 1582. He replied that, since the King of Denmark 
could not be persuaded to lower the Sound dues, like duties 
should be imposed on Danish goods entering the Empire.?® 
In March, 1583, Frederick II issued the following letter: 

Inasmuch as we have positive proof that Libeck complained of 
the Sound dues to the Holy Roman Emperor at a Reichstag in 
Augsburg recently, and since we have the same right as other 
potentates, that acknowledge no superior but God Almighty, we 


repel the insult by ordering that the people of Liibeck shall pay 
in the Sound double the dues of the unprivileged.37 


After three months the penalty was removed. 


During the decade from 1580 to 1589 the custom house 
at Elsinore employed four men. The average number of 
vessels that passed annually was 4892,38 of which number 
over one half were Dutch. In 1588 their number fell off 
by almost a thousand, possibly due in part to the fear of the 
Spanish Armada and in part to the arrest of six hundred 
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Dutch vessels in the Sound by Frederick II because his 
ambassador, Kai Rantzau, had been detained in the Nether- 
lands. The vessels were released when Rantzau was given 
his freedom. 

Kronborg Castle was a new institution, then hardly 
completed. An engineer from Saxony, Hans von Diskau, 
had planned it. It was built in the Dutch renaissance style, 
and the walls within were decorated with Dutch paintings 
and Dutch tapestries. Frederick II boasted that the fortress 
cost the people of Denmark nothing, for it had been built 
from the proceeds of the Sound dues. And its purpose was 
to guard the collection of these at a point where the Sound 
was less than four English miles wide. In 1581 the King 
placed in the Castle a new chest in which the money from 
the dues was to be kept. Each of the four employees had a 
key to it. The King ordered that they should all be present 
when any money was placed therein, or, on his order, taken 
out, and that each one should keep a separate account.®® 
The plan appears to have been both a simple and safe one. 

Besides the examination of the sea letters of the ships 
and the certificates of the goods, the customs officers had 
the pleasure of evaluating the different kinds of tender. The 
receipts from February 8 to December 30, 1566, show three 
portugals, six double rosenobles, 6108 half rosenobles, one 
Henry noble, sixteen double ducats, nine double milreis, two 
emperor’s double ducats, six emperor and prince golden, 195 
half old englots, one golden “‘law’’, twenty-eight new englots, 
one special ducat, one special crusader, forty-four crowns, 
1157 golden, 18,430 new thaler, two half marks, two shil- 
lings, two “album Dansk”, five prince thaler. The receipts 
do not show the tenders rejected. 

These officers acted as purchasing agents also. They 
bought naval stores, military supplies, and goods for the 
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royal household. Among the latter, in 1572, they bought 
dates, prunes, sugar, candy, olives, raisins, cucumbers, ca- 
naries, and a Brazilian cat. At another time they were 
ordered to buy mulberry trees, Hungarian plum trees, white 
plum trees, apple trees, walnut trees, and pear trees for the 
King’s nursery. 

Frederick IT, in May, 1565, sent an order to Superin- 
tendent Mogensen to contract loans for one year from 
foreign captains and merchants. And handsomely did Mo- 
genson perform his mission, for, on August 15, he turned 
over 3583 Joachim’s thaler and 5100 thaler. When the obli- 
gations fell due, in 1566, the King promised satisfaction in 
the indefinite future, and he did so again in 1567. Occa- 
sionally the officers were ordered to hold up goods, mostly 
salt, and to sell them to the Danish inhabitants at a price 
named by the King. Other functions consisted in arresting 
ships for violations of regulations and forbidding vessels to 
sail to certain ports, especially if the port was hostile. In 
time of need, they might be ordered to hire foreign sailors 
for the King’s navy and even to impress them into the ser- 
wice.*® 

The attitude of the foreigner is well shown by one who 
paid the dues. Thomas North, an English mariner of con- 
siderable insight, wrote a letter to Walsingham, April 24, 
1582, of which the following are extracts: 

My conscience has moved me to certify you of all the news, 
I have lately heard in these east parts, being Denmark. Being in 
company with certain familiar friends of this country, they told 
me that the King of Denmark was much offended at the doings 
of the Queen’s subjects in travel and trading northwards with the 
Emperor of Russia; and that certain of them had much abused 
one of the King’s captains of his ships and the King also, by 


evil and unreverent words. This is come to the King’s ear and he 
is much offended thereat. The truth is, the ill-dealing of the cus- 
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tomers there in Denmark with our nation urges men to ill-dealing 
with the King in his custom, for the trade and passage of ships 
through the Sound is very great in the summer time; and some- 
times there will come into the Sound in fleets 100, 200, and some- 
times 300 sail of ships, some English, some Scotch, and some 
French, but the greatest number from the Netherlands, Holland, 
Zealand, and Flanders, and some from Emden, Hamburg, and 
Bremen; and all these Low Country ships pass into the east parts, 
most commonly empty in their ballyst, unless a few of them that 
carry bay salt, otherwise must go empty. And all these ships, they 
commonly and ever take the entrance of an English ship; so that 
English ships must always lie with their whole lading till all other 
ships are dispatched, which often turns the merchants and mariners 
to the loss of both ship and goods; for the road where the ships 
lie at anchor is an open road with an easterly wind, and with a 
west and nor’-west wind, so that by storm from these two parts 
many ships are cast away, to the great loss and undoing of many 
merchants, and also to the great charge of both merchants and 
mariners, lying waiting the customers’ leisure. And all this while 
that men lie there, sometimes 14 days, sometimes a month, there 
is no traffic to be made, nor sale for any English goods nor goods of 
any other lands; so barren and poor is that country of Denmark, 
that it has no trade in any merchandise but herrings and fish, so 
that bay-salt is the best merchandise that all the King of Den- 
marks’ dominions require. 

The western parts have had their passage but of late years 
through the Sound, paying but a rosenoble for the whole ship, and 
goods passage; but now the custom on a small ship and goods come 
to 20£, 30£, and some even 100£ and 200£ a ship. One English 
skipper paid the King 200£ for his ship and goods passage outwards 
within these two years. All that pass that way bring the custom 
money out of their own countries; therefore whether the princes 
of these west parts had not need to see some order taken in this 
behalf I defer it to your wisdom to consider of. The King of Den- 
mark has watched a good time to “exsacke” and raise his tolls and 
customs. 

The customs that he has raised of late enrich him very much, 
and cause him to be very quarrelsome with other princes, and he 
builds castles, and he has English shipwrights that build him goodly 
ships and galleys, after the English mould and fashion; I would that 
they were hanged that owe so little good will to their prince and 
country, that will go to strengthen a foreign prince. Also the 
King of Denmark has had out of England about 200 pieces of 
“jearne” ordnance and shot for the same. They are all sakers and 
culverins, and have been very well proved with double charge three 
times shot off at least.41 
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During his lifetime Frederick II had secured the elec- 
tion by the council of his son, Christian IV, to the future 
kingship of the realm, but, on Frederick’s death, in 1588, 
Christian was scarcely eleven years old. The onbel did 
not choose a regent, but conferred plenipotentiary powers 
upon four of its members, the two most important being 
the Chancellor, Niels Kaas, an able administrator who at- 
tended quietly to details, and Kristoffer Valkendorf, who 
had charge of the finances and who had during his whole 
career worked for the expansion of the royal power. Con- 
stitutionally considered, the council was the sovereign of 
Denmark; in it was vested the crown’s powers and the 
crown’s properties. The king was theoretically merely their 
director. As soon as he died, the council resumed its lawful 
place until a successor should be chosen. Even during the 
king’s reign, the council was the judge in the disputes between 
him and his subjects and might for reasons sufficient to it 
depose him. 

The charter, which the council exacted before a corona- 
tion could take place, limited the powers of the king. The 
declaration of war, the granting of privileges to foreigners, 
the regulation of exports and imports, the changing of the 
privileges of the nobility, were all conditioned upon its 
consent. If the deceased king had devised new means of 
modifying their rights, the councillors used the occasion to 
impose new restrictions on the candidate. This elective 
monarchy, in Denmark as in Poland, prevented the forma- 
tion of a line of rulers, who, like the Hapsburgs, the Bour- 
bons, the Tudors, the Vasas, could give direction and co- 
herence to the policies of the state. 

The council chose its members by cooptation. And, since 
they were all landed noblemen, their interest in foreign 
affairs and in the dominion over the sea was small. One of its 
first ordinances related to the Sound dues on ships in 
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ballast: “Because of the many complaints from the seafar- 
ing men and because the ballast dues fall on the skippers 
rather than on the merchants, they are abolished.’’** There- 
after, the other dues appear to have been collected with even 
regularity and with no serious protests until Christian IV 
began to assert himself. 

In 1596 Christian IV became King of Denmark and 
Norway. It did not take him long to learn that in foreign 
affairs he was master, except for the declaration of war, 
that he could ask the advice of the council and then heed 
it or not as he pleased. He controlled the income from 
the crown properties, from duties and excises, from the reve- 
nues of the towns, all of which were small; and he could 
apply the proceeds to the ordinary expenditures, the civil 
list, the fleet, the army, and the royal institutions. He could 
also contract loans of any amount and had to go to the 
council only when the lenders demanded such security. In 
dealing with the Sound dues, his hands were entirely free. 
His predecessors had successfully resisted any efforts by the 
council to control them. Lubeck had asked for exemption 
from the dues for a hundred fuder Rhenish wine for the 
cellar of the rathhaus and for a confirmation of the promise 
by the council. Frederick II readily granted the exemption, 
but refused to permit the council to ratify the agreement.** 
Christian IV frequently spoke of the Sound as the most 
brilliant of the jewels in his crown and as one of the most 
important regalias which God and nature had given his 
kingdom. ** 

The epoch of Christian IV was one of expansion in the 
functions of government. The Catholic Church had been 
evicted in the first half of the sixteenth century and the pro- 
ceeds from the confiscation of its properties spent. The state 
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had to assume the cares which the Church had carried, relief 
for the poor, hospitals for the sick, schools for those willing 
to learn, provision for orphans and illegitimates, at least suffi- 
cient to get all the work possible out of them. In addition 
came the light-house system, police, courts, embassies, festi- 
vities at court, the navy and the army with their equip- 
ments. 

To meet the increased expenses, the King, in the name of 
the crown, assumed jurisdiction over all uninhabited lands, 
over the strand and the sea. He sold monopoly rights, priv- 
ileges, charters to trading companies and to towns, pro- 
tection to merchantmen on the seas on the payment of 
license fees and dues, worked a few mines, and operated a 
saltpeter factory. Direct taxes were sparingly imposed. And 
it was only on the inhabitants of the crown’s domains that 
the King, of his own right, could levy taxes ; for in the charter 
the council had inserted the provision that, without its con- 
sent, the King could not levy taxes on the nobles’ estates, since 
they held their properties with the same rights and privileges 
as the King held his. The nobles collected from their depen- 
dents the taxes which the council had consented to levy. The 
King’s officers had nothing to do with those estates. The 
lords of the manor also had full legal jurisdiction, even to 
life and limb, over their dependents.*® Little wonder, then, 
that Christian IV found the avenue for the easiest expan- 
sion of his powers on the water and especially in the Sound. 
Nor was he alone; other monarchs had to face much the 
same issues.*® 

Christian IV inherited from his father a more complete 
jurisdiction over the Baltic than had ever been exercised 
over a similar sheet of water before, unless it be that of 

* Aarsberetninger fra Geheimearchivet, II. 102-109. 
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Venice over the Adriatic. How far the jurisdiction ex- 
tended, neither Frederick II nor Christian IV knew. It 
was an unexploited field; only opposition could clear it up; 
and opposition finally cleared it away. 

In 1561 Sweden had captured Reval and had thus taken 
the first step in one hundred and sixty years of warfare 
over the Baltic. Her King at the time, Erik XIV, meant 
to draw the trade from Narva to Reval and sent warships 
to accomplish his purpose. The Emperor and the rulers of 
Poland, Denmark, and Ltbeck pinched themselves with 
surprise.” The opening battle of the Seven Years’ War, 
1563-1570, between Sweden and Denmark occurred off 
Bornholm, because the Swedish vessels refused to strike 
their topsails in salute to the “Master of the Baltic.’’4® 
The advantage rested with the Danes. By the Treaty of 
Stettin, Denmark secured the upper hand and, at least nomi- 
nally, secured freedom of trade with Narva. The record 
of the negotiations of that treaty shows how anxious the 
Emperor was to extend his power over Baltic territory.*® 
In the same decade Philip II considered a plan of domi- 
nating the Baltic a corrollary of which was the control of 
the Sound and the collection of the dues.°® Frederick II, in 
1573, equipped a Danish squadron to sail between Warne- 
munde and Gjedser to see that no ship passed without nam- 
ing its home port and its destination.** 

In 1580 Sweden and Denmark agreed upon reciprocal 
salutes by public vessels to be given in each others waters, 
Sweden claiming the eastern and Denmark the western 
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Baltic.°* Seven years later, Frederick II decided that the ships 
of all other nations should strike their topsail to Kronborg 
Castle and to the Danish war vessels they might meet in the 
Baltic; he also extended the regulation to the North Sea be- 
tween Denmark-Norway and Iceland. Elizabeth of England, 
in 1583, had recognized in principle his dominion over Nor- 
wegian waters by ordering her merchants to pay a hundred 
rosenobles a year for the privilege of sailing around Norway 
to northern Russia.*? 

In 1606 Christian IV began to show his hand. The 
Swedish council filed a complaint that King Charles IX’s 
wine had been subjected to the dues in the Sound. They 
received the reply that the evidence revealed that the wine 
in question belonged to a merchant and not to the King of 
Sweden when it passed the Sound.®* Soon thereafter he 
enforced the regulation against Libeck that no warship 
could pass the Sound without his permission.®®> Hitherto 
goods which were seemingly intended to evade the dues, 
weré arrested and subjected to trial before a court in Copen- 
hagen ; but now, the skipper as well, on reasonable suspicion, 
should stand trial before the court at Elsinore.°® In 1609 
the King notified the collector that he needed sailors for his 
warships and that one or two should be taken from each 
ship that passed the Sound and sent to Copenhagen.*? 

The next year Gustavus Adolphus made a complaint 
that the Danish warships had attempted to compel the Swed- 
ish warships to strike their topsail in the open sea at Domes- 
nes and that the Danes had taken the King’s ship, Franciscus, 
had held it at Bornholm, and apportioned the captain and 
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sailors among the Danish ships. The Danish council replied 
that the Swedish ships should salute when in the Danish 
crown’s waters between Osel and Courland. As for the 
Franciscus, it had attacked poor merchantment in Danish 
waters, and yet it had been permitted, after a short de- 
tention, to pass on. The Danish council requested Gusta- 
vus not to post the notices at the custom house in Elsinore 
forbidding skippers to sail to Riga, Courland, Mitau, Win- 
dau, and Libau, inasmuch as such notices seriously affected 
the King’s Sound dues. 

The council asked that the Danish owners of the ship, 
Flying Angel, bound for Danzig, but captured by the Swedes 
near Bornholm, be compensated. The ‘Swedish council 
brought forward new charges. The public ships with the 
King’s chamberlain on board, destined for Lapland, had 
been unnecessarily detained in the Sound. The Danish ships 
had convoyed a fleet of Dutch merchantmen to the forbidden 
port, Riga, and were in the act of convoying eight of the 
Dutch ships back again. Although these actions constituted 
a direct violation of the Treaty of Stettin, Gustavus had ex- 
pressed himself willing to wink at them provided the con- 
voys were discontinued. But Christian IV issued a printed 
pamphlet in which he reviewed the development of the diffi- 
culties with Gustavus and appealed to the Swedish councillors 
and the Swedish people for the support of the cause.5® His 
pamphlet did not facilitate diplomatic relations. 

Christian IV wrote a letter to his council asking how the 
supremacy over the Baltic in its relation to the Sound dues 
should be defended in order to furnish safety and protec- 
tion to those who paid the dues against the depredations of 
the Swedish crown.°® The council replied that, if the Swedes 
attacked those that sailed to Riga and Courland or attacked 
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any Danish subject or plundered in any of his Majesty’s 
waters, the King might use the fleet against them, capture 
them, and bring them to Denmark.®® In order to strengthen 
the fleet, the council authorized a special tax on victuals. 

On April 10, 1611, Christian IV issued the following 
ordinance : 

Inasmuch as we have become involved in war with the King 

of Sweden, which requires a large amount of money, it has become 
necessary with the will and consent of the Council to levy new taxes 
in the Sound and in the Belt, which shall be borne by both foreign 
and domestic commerce. 
The dues on wines, brandies, and vinegar were increased 
from three per cent. to five per cent.; and every merchant 
should furnish a certificate showing the amount and value 
of the articles. The King expressly reserved the option of 
accepting the dues or buying the article at the listed price. 
The dues on ships were increased, notably those on the 
ships of the Wendish towns, and the dues on ships in ballast 
were reintroduced. The copy and marker fees were definitely 
listed, and definite allowances for leakage and breakage were 
made. Then followed the tariff on two hundred and sixty- 
five articles, with the cargo dues and the light dues listed 
in parallel columns; there were thirteen schedules, as grain; 
copper, tin, lead, and iron; munitions of war; timber and 
wooden wares; velvets, silks, and cloths; etc.*4 But neither 
the increased dues nor the war made any appreciable differ- 
ence in the shipping through the Sound, except to shut out 
Swedish ships entirely during 1611 and 1612 and to allow 
only six of them to pass in 1613. 

The struggle which had broken out between Denmark 
and Sweden was called the Kalmar War. The chief causes 
have already been mentioned: conflict of jurisdiction over 
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the Baltic and difficulties in the Sound, linked with Christiar: 
IV’s ambition to unite all Scandinavia under his scepter. 
The determining factor in the outcome of the two years. 
of war, 1611 and 1612, was Christian IV’s superiority 
in sea power. He, like many of his predecessors, made use 
of the old device of forbidding the Wendish towns to trade 
with Sweden. Liibeck could do little but complain to the 
Emperor, who thereupon wrote a letter to Christian IV, 
stating that he was the head of the Holy Roman Empire, 
hence diplomatic communications should be presented to him: 
and not to Lttbeck; and that he was also “unzweifentlicher 
Herr dieser des heiligen Reiches Ostsee.’’®? Christian IV re- 
plied to Emperor Matthias that his forefathers had been 
and that he was in possession of the dominion over the Bal- 
tic.°® On Liibeck he for a short time imposed the penalty 
of double dues for stirring up trouble. 

The Dutch had made a truce with Spain in 1609, which 
left them free to devote attention to the disturbance of their 
commercial interests in the Baltic. The States General for- 
bade their people to enlist in the service of any foreign po- 
tentate, especially those of Denmark, Sweden, and Mus- 
covy, without special permission.** They sent a delegation 
to work for peace in the North, for the restoration of the 
balance. of power, for the reduction of the dues to the 
basis of the Treaty of Speyer, and for the unity of Pro- 
testants. Christian IV informed them that the Danish 
war with Sweden was not over religious, but state matters ; 
that Charles V in the name of the Empire had made the 
Treaty of Speyer, 1544, and that the Netherlands had de- 
clared their independence; hence they could not be con- 
sidered as coming under the treaty. Moreover, the income 
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from the dues was applied directly to their advantage in 
securing the peace of the Baltic for the benefit of commerce. 
The delegates accomplished nothing in Denmark and passed 
on to Sweden, where they were received with marked atten- 
tions but with no definite results. 

By the latter part of the year, 1612, the parties to the 
war had worn themselves out, so that, when James I offered 
his mediation, they gladly accepted. The negotiations took 
place on the boundary at Knaeréd. Jacob Spence and Rob- 
ert Anstruther represented Great Britain as mediators. 
Chancellor Christian Friis and three councillors represented 
Denmark. The young and astute Axel Oxenstierna, chan- 
cellor for less than a year, and three councillors represented 
Sweden. 

After six or seven days of conferences, they agreed 
that Gustavus Adolphus should renounce forever all claims to 
Sonneburg on the island of Osel; that the three crowns in 
the coat of arms of each King was a memento of the days of 
Scandinavian union, and, hence, both Kings had an equal 
right to the insignia; that Gustavus Adolphus should re- 
nounce all jurisdiction to the manors between Titis Fjord 
and Vananger in the Northland and also the “dominium 
maris”’ and all other rights which the Swedish crown had 
assumed in the adjoining waters. Reciprocal freedom of 
trade, which meant the right to buy and sell free from duties 
and excises for both persons and goods, should exist be- 
tween the two countries. The subjects of Sweden and its 
dependent provinces should have the right to freight their 
goods through the Sound “free from any exactions which 
now exist or can be devised in the future.” If the town of 
Gothenburg, now destroyed, were again rebuilt, its charter 
of privileges should contain nothing prejudicial to the 
King of Denmark’s rights in the Sound. The right to sail 
to Riga should be free and unhindered for the subjects of 
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Christian IV and for the subjects of foreign nations that 
passed through the Sound, except when the town of Riga 
might be besieged by the Swedish King, when seafarers 
could enter only at their own risk. These clauses show 
what a mighty factor in statecraft sea power was. 

Other provisions that followed were mutual recession 
of territorial conquests and payment by Sweden of one mil- 
lion rigsdaler within six years and giving as security Elfs- 
borg, several manors, and three market towns, Nylodose, 
Gammeldédése, and Gothenburg. Christian IV feared them as 
staple towns and, therefore, as prejudicial to the Sound. 
The Treaty of Stettin, 1570, was revived in “esse” and 
“yigore’. The treaty should be confirmed under the hand 
and seal of King James I of England as mediator. Both 
parties quickly ratified the treaty, and James I attached his 
confirmation on April 2, 1613.®° It was under different cir- 
cumstances that Oxenstierna negotiated his next treaty of 
peace with Christian IV. 

The question of dominion over the seas had become a 
sharp issue in European affairs as well as in Scandinavia. 
In the opening years of the century, the Dutch East India 
Company had retained a promising young man by the name 
of Hugo Grotius as their advocate. One of their captains, 
Heemskirk, had captured a richly laden Portuguese vessel 
in the Straits of Malacca, and the company wanted it con- 
demned as lawful prize. Strangely enough, there was a 
strong opposition, supported by various religious groups, 
who contended that all war was unlawful and that under no 
circumstances could a private company capture prizes in 
the waters of another power. In preparing his side of the 
case, Grotius investigated the grounds for the lawfulness of 
war and also the claim that the Straits of Malacca were 
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Portuguese property and concluded from sacred and pro- 
fane examples that the law of nature authorized war and that 
the principle that the ocean could be subjected to the laws 
of property was untenable. His brief contained the germ 
of De Jure Belli ac Pacis, of which his Mare Liberum in 
1609 may be considered a chapter. 

About 1613 some English ships forcibly removed from 
some Dutch fishing vessels near Greenland fishing tackle 
and equipment, skins, and walrus tusks, because the vessels 
lacked the English King’s license to fish there. Holland 
made complaint, and a meeting between commissioners of 
the two parties took place, among them Grotius on one side 
and Selden on the other. Selden argued that by the law 
of nature, which he maintained was the law of nations, the 
sea was not common to all men, but as much as land was the 
subject of the law of property and that the lordship of the 
surrounding four seas belonged to the crown of Great Bri- 
tain as an indivisible and perpetual appendage.®® James I 
would not permit the argument to be published for fear it 
might offend the King of Denmark, to whom he was deeply 
in debt and whose sister, Anna, he had made Queen of Great 
Britain. 

Grotius wrote to a friend, M. du Maurier, June 5, 1615, 
about the conference: 


The Dutch commissaries put the English to silence, by demonstrat- 
ing, that neither the land nor the sea of Greenland belonged to them, 
and that they had no right to hinder the Dutch to navigate and to 
catch whales in the sea, of which none could claim the property. 
That the land did not belong to them, because till the year 1596 no 
mortal had set foot on it; that the Dutch discovered it the year be- 
fore, and gave it the name it still retains, as may be seen in all the 
modern geographers, on the globes and charts. The English wanted 
to reply that Hugh Willoughby discovered it in 1553; but the Dutch 
shewed even by the journal of his voyage, that setting out from 
Finland he landed on the island which bears his name, at a great 
distance from Greenland; that he died of hunger and cold with all 
his companions, on the coast of Lapland, where the Laplanders 
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found him next summer, and from whence his journals were ros 
to England. The English, not knowing what to answer, said, 
was a ‘high indignity to their master, to dispute a right of which i 
had hitherto been in peaceable possession; and that their instructions 
imparted, they should break off the conference unless the Dutch 
would acknowledge England’s claim to Greenland.®7 

But the freedom of the seas was, for the Dutch as for many 
nations both before and since, a phrase with convenient elas- 
ticity to suit a variety of policies and national needs.*® 

After the peace at Knaeréd, Christian IV lowered the 
dues ;°® but the Dutch were hardly satisfied. Denmark’s 
victory in the war, the possibility of the dues being again 
increased and of the Sound being closed, the danger that 
Spain might make an alliance with Denmark, a fear for 
which there was just cause,“® made them feel the unstable 
equilibrium of the balance of power in the Baltic. Then 
the sympathetic growth of Protestantism in Sweden and 
the inviting industrial conditions there were bonds of attrac- 
tion with that country. 

In 1613 the Dutch and Liibeck, ancient commercial 
enemies, made an alliance to protect their commerce in the 
North Sea and in the Baltic. The next year, the States 
General, Sweden, and Lubeck joined in a fifteen year alli- 
ance; the object, not expressly stated, was to oppose Den- 
mark. Article VIII provided that nothing in the contract 
should be construed in derogation of the Swedish crown’s 
dominion and mastery over the Baltic.74 Gustavus Adol- 
phus, in 1617, by the Treaty of Stolbova,’* pushed the Rus- 
sians back from the Baltic entirely, took Pernau in Livonia 
from Poland, conquered Riga, 1621, and, in 1624, captured 
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Danzig. Before each succesive step of his rival, Christian 
IV muttered a “God forbid.” 

But, instead of directly opposing Sweden, Christian IV 
sought a new field for the unfolding of his ambitions; and 
this he found to the southward. He wanted to acquire juris- 
diction over the Elbe and the Weser and to place his younger 
sons at the head of the North German bishoprics. His 
brother, Ulrick, had held the bishopric of Schwerin since 
1603. For his son, Duke Frederick, he had in mind the 
archbishopric of Bremen, which would give him control over 
the Weser. He then founded Gltickstadt on the Elbe, forti- 
fied it, claimed jurisdiction over Hamburg as part of the 
duchy of Holstein, and placed war vessels on the Elbe.78 
In 1620 he loaned James I two hundred thousand thaler, 
and a hundred thousand more the next year, on condition that 
he should make no treaty with Hamburg or Bremen detri- 
mental to Christian’s interests.“* He irritated the Netherlands 
with the argument that their twelve years’ truce of 1609 with 
Spain would soon expire and that it might be well for them 
and Denmark to be friends.*® The argument had its effect; 
they asked for a treaty; but Christian made it a prerequisite 
that they cancel their alliance with Sweden and the Hanse. 
John of Barnevelde refused. 

In 1618 the flames of the Thirty Years’ War broke out 
in Bohemia. The Elector Frederick V of the Palatinate led 
the Protestants. Emperor Ferdinand II, Elector Maximilian 
of Bavaria, and King Philip III of Spain formed the Catho- 
lic League, which despatched General Tilly toward Bohemia, 
and soon a Spanish army invaded the Palatinate. Several 
of the Protestant princes joined the Emperor, as did the 
Elector of Saxony, or declared their neutrality, with the 
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result that the militant Protestants suffered a crushing de- 
feat at White Hill,?® near Prague, in October, 1620. Ter- 
rible was the vengeance inflicted upon the conquered regions. 

The result touched the imagination, the convictions, and 
the personal relations of Christian IV. The Elector Pala- 
tine, now an outlaw, had married Christian’s niece, the 
daughter of the Queen of England. In February, 1620, the 
King consulted the council on Denmark’s relation to Bohe- 
mia. That body replied that it might be wise to refrain from 
action unless it should become evident that Protestantism 
was threatened with destruction.77 In January, 1621, Mau- 
rice of Orange, who had succeeded Barnevelde, sent Kaspar 
van Vosberg to the King to point out that not only the fate 
of Bohemia and the Palatinate was involved, but that of 
every Protestant bishopric, and to state that all Protestants 
looked to Christian IV as their leader. What an opportu- 
nity! The long looked for chance to separate the Nether- 
lands from Sweden had come. The possibility of checking 
Swedish conquests south of the Baltic by extending his 
own to meet them loomed large. He might harness Protes- 
tantism as a political force and, by means of it, humble the 
Empire and Spain and at the same time reap material 
advantages for himself. He could exchange a limited Scan- 
dinavian role for a European, and then the Netherlands and 
Great Britain would gladly join him, and he would also be 
undisputed master of the Baltic. 

He appealed to the council on the basis of defending 
the Christian religion, and it approved his plan in the ab- 
stract, but advised caution. It recommended that mediation 
be tried first; then, in case of failure, that alliances be made 
with Great Britain and the Netherlands; and that, in the 
meantime, the King could enlist a thousand cavalry and 
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four thousand infantry, for which it authorized the raising 
of four hundred thousand rigsdaler.*8 Thereupon, he invited 
the princes of the Lower Saxon Circle to meet him at Sege- 
berg, also the representatives of James I, of the Netherlands, 
of Brandenburg, and of Gustavus Adolphus. Gustavus 
excused himself on the ground that his truce with Poland 
was about to terminate. Very few met, but those that did 
meet authorized an army of nine thousand to defend Lower 
Saxony and to save the Palatinate.7® 

In May, 1621, Christian IV and James I made a treaty 
stating that the one, if he were not already at war, should 
assist the other against his enemies, and neither should make 
peace without the consent of the other.8° During the next 
month Christian IV made a treaty of amity with the Nether- 
lands in which the Dutch declared that their alliance with 
Lubeck and with Sweden (1614) should remain without pre- 
judice to Denmark.§t Tlamburg yielded in July and recog- 
nized Christian’s claims at the Duke of Holstein. In Novem- 
ber of the same year, his son, Duke Frederick, was chosen 
coadjutor, or successor, to the Archbishop of Bremen, and 
shortly afterward to the Bishopric of Werden, and, in 1624, 
to Halberstadt; another son, Duke Ulrik, succeeded his 
uncle as Bishop of Schwerin. These events made it appear 
that Christian IV was progressing; at least, it seemed cer- 
tain that Bremen and Hamburg would give him the coveted 
control of the Weser and the Elbe. 

In February, 1623, the Empire transferred the electorate 
of the Palatinate to Maximilian of Bavaria, an incident which 
mightily disturbed the balance of power between the Protes- 
tant and the Catholic forces, for it gave to the latter a ma- 
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jority in the electoral college. The council, on Christian 
IV’s request, authorized further measures for the defense 
of Protestantism.’ In July General Tilly defeated the 
Danish King’s nephew, Christian of Brunswick. The coun- 
cil felt war drawing nearer, hence gave as its opinion that 
the Saxon circle had brought on hostilities without adequate 
cause and, therefore, refused further taxes.** 

During the time since the Treaty of Knaeréd, 1613, 
Christian IV had not escaped direct contact with Gustavus 
Adolphus. On August 17, 1620, he sent the following com- 
munication to the council: “Inasmuch as there is no doubt 
that the King of Sweden is about to complete his marriage, 
and inasmuch as he can neither go to nor come from Ger- 
many without crossing Danish waters, which has already 
happened twice this summer, we ask the Council whether we 
can allow such prejudice to our interests to pass unnoticed or 
whether we shall send out ships to uphold our jurisdiction, so 
that the Swedes may not assume dominium et ius maris.’’** 
The council thought it would be better, instead of sending 
out ships, which might lead to hostilities, to protest and to 
seek an understanding at a conference on the border.®® 

Gustavus Adolphus did not go to Berlin. He sent Oxens- 
tierna with eight warships to bring the future Queen of 
Sweden to Kalmar and ordered that if the Danes should 
meet them and demand that the topsail be struck and if the 
ladies were on board, they should yield under protest; he 
added that he would know how to secure amends at the 
proper time.*® 

In January, 1621, Christian IV asked the council’s ad- 
vice again about how to proceed with the Swedish fleet, 
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which was sailing on the Baltic without his passports or per- 
mission.87 The next year, July 6, 1622, he asked the coun- 
cil to define the extent of the rights of the Danish crown 
in the Baltic. The council replied that Denmark held the 
supremacy together with the regalias and the rights over 
that part of the Baltic which included the Sound, and thence 
to Bornholm and Gothland, to the midwater between those 
two islands on one side and Sweden on the other, and thence 
to Osel, and straight across to Courland. In regard to the 
sea and the strand between Osel, Pernau, and Riga, the 
jurisdiction might be maintained according to opportunity, 
but not as completely as in the aforementioned waters.%8 

In the same year, 1622, Christian IV decided to main- 
tain neutrality in the war between Poland and Sweden and 
to prohibit soldiers, sailors, warships, or munitions from 
passing through Danish waters to either. Gustavus stated 
that this resolution did not conform with the friendly rela- 
tions which should subsist between the two kingdoms, which, 
under the present dangers to the Christian faith, ought to be 
strengthened rather than weakened. He asked the Danish 
council, therefore, to work for the unhindered passage of 
necessities of war through the Sound for Sweden, or, at 
least, that the Sound be open alike to Poland and to Sweden. 
Both Christian IV and the council denied the request.®® 

Christian IV charged Gustavus with violating the Treaty 
of Knaeréd by imposing export duties on goods bound for 
Denmark; and, since Sweden paid no attention to repeated 
warnings, he was obliged to levy the same dues on Swedish 
goods and vessels in the Sound as other foreigners paid. 
Gustavus and his council replied that it was not a minor 
privilege the Danes requested in Sweden, one accorded 
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per pacta conventa, but one that affected sovereignty itself ; 
that Denmark should have asked for a conference at the 
boundary to settle the difficulty before she rushed in with re- 
prisals; and that until such a conference could be held, the 
collection of the dues should remain in abeyance.9° The 
Danish council observed that, in regard to the jus regium, 
they understood nothing could be more sacred than the strict 
observance of treaties of peace and international contracts ; 
hence, they refused to meet the Swedes in joint conference.®* 

But six months later, March 17, 1624, King Christian 
sent Axel Arenfeldt to Sweden to provide for such a con- 
ference and to propose that, in the meantime, both parties 
refrain from levying the disputed duties.°? Sweden ac- 
cepted. The commissioners met each other as was custom- 
ary on such occasions, the Swedish at Ulfsbaek, the Danish 
at Knaer6d; each party’s commissioners on their own soil, 
with the boundary line between them. It was agreed that 
Denmark should never again object to the imposition of 
export duties or any other duties on Swedes or their goods 
in Sweden, whether their goods were purchased by Danes or 
by the subjects of any other country. No dues should be 
collected in the Sound from Swedes or on their goods. The 
Swedes should give sworn certificates on the ships and goods 
going through the Sound toll free, but they need not take an 
oath that the goods belonged to them personally, a loophole 
for foreign goods which later caused trouble. Sweden agreed 
not to dispute Denmark’s right to decide whether munitions. 
might pass the Sound. She agreed also to say nothing about 
the amount of dues which had been collected from the Swed- 
ish subjects in the recent past. 
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Christian IV had yielded to Gustavus Adolphus. There 
may have been four reasons for it: the skill of Oxenstierna 
as a negotiator; the Danish treaty of amity with the Nether- 
lands, 1621, had not been ratified by the latter; the alliance 
of Sweden and the Netherlands was still binding; and Chris- 
tian IV wanted to have his hands free to deal with the new 
political situation in Europe. 

In April, 1624, Cardinal Richelieu entered the ministry 
of France and speedily became the director of that country’s 
affairs. James I dropped his efforts to separate Spain from 
the policies of the Empire, and his consent to the marriage of 
the Prince of Wales to the Princess Henrietta Maria of 
France expressed his willingness to cooperate with the poli- 
cies of the Cardinal in opposition to the Hapsburgs. The 
two pledged themselves to aid Count Mansfeldt in restoring 
the Palatinate.®* James I accredited Robert Anstruther to the 
court of Christian IV and Jacob Spence to that of Gustavus 
Adolphus. Anstruther arrived in Copenhagen in July, 1624. 
King Christian made a quick estimate of the situation. If 
Gustavus should join with Great Britain and France against 
the Empire to restore conditions in the Palatinate and Den- 
mark should stand aside, his opportunity as leader of Protes- 
tantism would be lost, and Gustavus Adolphus would take 
his place. 

He asked Chancellor Friis to propose to the council the 
ratification of Great Britain’s request. The council recog- 
nized the danger from Sweden, but it also recognized the 
seriousness of war without money and without allies that 
could be depended upon. The councillors advised against 
a treaty with Great Britain providing for military interven- 
tion in behalf of the Palatinate; they favored the postpone- 
ment of definite action and, at the most, monetary assistance 
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to James I.9° The King’s reply was in accord with their 
instructions. Anstruther left for a tour of visits to the 
North German princes. 

But, in January, 1623, he returned to Copenhagen. Chris- 
tian IV assured him that if he might have six thousand infan- 
try and a thousand cavalry from Great Britain directly, or 
indirectly through the Netherlands, he would give open mili- 
tary assistance to Frederick of the Palatinate. He, himself, 
would furnish five thousand men, and he would appeal to the 
bishoprics and to the German princes to make the total 
thirty thousand. He started the enlistments with eagerness. 
In February he first presented his plan to the council, which 
emphasized the indiscretion of making alliances or war in 
behalf of the Palatinate ;°° although it authorized a loan of 
two hundred thousand rigsdaler to the King of Great Britain 
and also provided for the levy of taxes for national defense. 

What resources Christian IV relied upon, it is difficult to 
say. He probably had some assurance from Charles I, 
who had succeeded his father on the throne of Great Bri- 
tain, that he would furnish the desired contingent ;°7 but 
he had no treaty of definite alliance with Great Britain, 
France, or the Netherlands. Neither his council nor his 
people in Denmark supported him. His enlistments were 
almost wholly Germans from Schleswig and Holstein. The 
North German princes were an wiknown quantity; their 
pledged support had many reservations. Even his sons in 
the bishoprics gave halting aid, probably realizing they were 
pledging more than they could guarantee. 

In May, 1625, he started on his hastily prepared cam- 
paign. On June 7 he crossed the Elbe. For a year his 
dashing spirit and impetuous vigor stood out above the dis- 
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sensions of the contingents, the clamor of the officers for 
more money, the refusal of Bremen to contribute what its 
archbishop had promised, and the desertion by Duke George 
of Brunswick-Liineburg. Even so, he gained some small 
advantages over the masterful Tilly and penetrated as far 
as Lutter-am-Barenberge, where, August 17, 1626, he was 
defeated by the combined armies of the Catholic League un- 
der Tilly and of the Empire under Wallenstein. Christian 
IV, by a swift ride, escaped capture and reached his own 
borders with eighty followers. Hard upon their heels came 
the armies of Tilly and Wallenstein and, like a wave of fire, 
rolled over the provinces of Holstein, Schleswig, and Jut- 
land. His allies, except the two dukes of Mecklenburg, hur- 
ried to satisfy the demands of the Empire. Charles I did 
not pay his father’s debts, much less the promised sub- 
sidies ;?® moreover, he embroiled himself in war with France, 
which shut out possible assistance from that quarter. 

The council met and, with scant expressions of good 
will for the King, provided as best they could for the in- 
creased strength of the fleet, the fortification of the towns 
along the Sound, and the drafting of every fifth man for mili- 
tary service. It sent a message to Wallenstein stating that 
Denmark was not a party to the war and asked him to use 
his influence to restore peaceful relations between the Danish 
crown and the Empire.®® The Dutch thinly veiled their ambi- 
tions by sending Laurens Real to Copenhagen, who should 
wait until the King requested assistance, when he should 
offer the services of one or two thousand men on the condi- 
tion that they be placed in Kronborg Castle and in Helsing- 
borg. Christian IV courteously refused the offer and gave 
the agent a present of two hundred crowns. 
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Christian IV appealed to his rival, Gustavus Adolphus, 
for assistance, and the two, January 4, 1628, made a three 
years’ treaty of alliance by which Gustavus placed eight 
of his warships fully equipped and eleven hundred men at the 
disposal of the Danish King. Christian IV conceded for 
the three-year period that Gustavus might attack his enemies, 
especially pirates, in the Danish waters, but not in the har- 
bors; that he might publish his mandates in the Sound, for- 
bidding ships to sail to his enemies; that he might freight 
munitions through the Sound on first giving notice; and that 
the Sound should be closed to the ships carrying munitions, 
soldiers, or sailors to the enemies of Sweden. They agreed 
that if peace were concluded with the Empire during the con- 
tracted period, the other party should be consulted and in- 
cluded.1°? 

In making the treaty Gustavus and his councillors were 
not actuated by motives of altruism for Denmark or for 
Protestantism. It was a matter of self defense. Oxen- 
stierna, later in the year, wrote: “I regard Denmark as long 
as it resists the Eniperor as a bastion for Sweden and the 
Danish fleet and army as servants of my fatherland with- 
out pay and without expense’.1°? To Gustavus, he wrote 
that he was prepared, if Denmark should go under, to ‘‘add 
the wreckage to Your Royal Majesty’s ship.” 

Wallenstein had been vested by the Emperor with the 
Duchy of Mecklenburg and had been given the title of Gen- 
eralissimo of the Oceanic and Baltic seas. Wismar should 
be an imperial naval base. And he proposed to the Hanse 
towns that, in return for their support, they should be given 
a monopoly of the commerce with Spain and that sufficient 
convoys should protect them against the Dutch and the 
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English..°? Even the Pope cooperated with these plans, 
hoping thereby to achieve a reunited Catholicism.1°* But 
the Hanse towns did not accept Wallenstein’s project. The 
Danes and the Swedes defeated the Generalissimo’s forces 
before Stralsund, which meant the first step of Gustavus 
in his march of conquest in Germany. 

Although the seapower of Christian IV saved the Dan- 
ish islands from invasion, the desire for peace became in- 
tense in Denmark. At the same time, the Catholic League 
grew distrustful of Wallenstein; thus it was the Emperor 
who accepted the mediation of the Elector of Saxony and 
of the Duke of Gottorp. Wallenstein had correctly esti- 
mated the power of Gustavus Adolphus and therefore favor- 
ed peace in order to break the Danish alliance with Sweden. 
Moreover, the alliance of France with Venice, supported by 
Pope Urban VIII, added another danger to the Empire and 
made it all the more willing to obtain peace. 

The usual wrangle about titles and the form of the letters 
took place at Lubeck. The Danes objected because the name 
of King Christian IV was omitted and demanded the omis- 
sion of Wallenstein’s title: General over the Oceanic and 
Baltic seas.1°° After a month they agreed to proceed, pending 
the decision of the Emperor. The Danish commissioners 
had been instructed to ask for the return of Holstein, the 
release of prisoners, compensation for the costs of the war, 
and for the inclusion of Great Britain, France, Sweden and 
the Netherlands in the peace. The claims of Christian IV’s 
sons to the North German bishoprics should not be mention- 
ed, nor the Baltic and its harbors.1°® On March 2 the de- 
mands of the Emperor were revealed: Holstein, Schleswig 
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and Ditmarsh to be ceded; Jutland to be given as security to 
the elector of Saxony for a debt which the Emperor owed 
him; all claims to the bishoprics to be renounced; Christian 
IV to promise never to meddle with German affairs again; 
payment of the costs of the war; and the Sound to be closed 
to all the enemies of Hapsburg.1°7 The Danish ministers 
were about to leave in despair, but Wallenstein’s trusted 
agent, von Schaumburg, held on and gradually yielded. 

Richelieu, who had been playing the Catholic League 
against the Emperor, cultivated the friendship of Savoy and 
was straightening out his differences with Great Britain.1°8 
Charles I hurried to make good his obligations. Sir Thomas 
Roe, December 27, 1628, had written to the Prince of 
Orange: 
The loss of the free trade of the Baltique sea is more dangerous to 
the kingdome of England and to the United Provinces than any 
other prosperity of the house of Austria, being the indyes of the 
materialls of shipping, and, consequently both of their strength, 
riches, and subsistence. There is no counsell so necessarye and so 
pressive as the consideration of meanes to preserve it in liberty, 
which being subjected to the Emperor, the Hans townes must of 
necessitye submitt to him.109 
On the other hand the Emperor’s Vice-Chancellor, von 
Strahlendorf, wrote: 

Mit dem Sund gewinne der Kaiser den ertragreichsten Zoll in 
ganz Europa, konnte er die Rebellen in Holland dampfen, welche 


durch denselben aus Preussen und Schweden das Holz zu ihren 


Schiffen bezogen. Der Besitz des Sundes gewahre die Moglichkeit 
einer Seemacht.110 


The Dutch did show a disposition to assist Christian IV ;114 
and the Emperor’s commissioners showed a disposition to 
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yield, but they made it emphatic that he should withdraw all 
claims to interference in Germany. Wallensein sent a special 
messenger to Vienna to request the withdrawal of the de- 
mand on the Sound, which was accomplished. 

The imperial commissioners then yielded point by point, 
until, on June 13, 1629, the agreement stood: Christian IV 
should not interfere in the affairs of the Empire and should 
make no claims to the bishoprics either for himself or for 
his son. The respective costs of the war should be paid 
by each party. The Emperor’s forces should vacate the 
occupied provinces and duchies. At their own option, the 
following should be included in the peace: Spain, Poland, 
the Catholic League, France, England, Sweden, and Hol- 
land.1?2. The result was so fortunate for Christian IV that 
he hardly realized how near to the gulf of dismemberment 
he had sailed his ship of state. Sweden had sent a com- 
missioner to Liibeck, but Wallenstein had refused him ad- 
mission to the conferences.'!? The issue between him and 
Gustavus Adolphus could be settled only by force of arms. 
By having Sweden inserted in the treaty, Christian IV 
acted in accordance with the letter of the three years’ treaty 
of alliance with Gustavus made in 1628. 
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CHAPTERS Vi 
CHRISTIAN IV AND THE SOUND DUES, 1629-1645 


The war against the Emperor had the usual effect of all 
wars upon the Sound dues. In 1627 Christian IV levied a 
fee called defense money for the fortification of St. Anne 
pier in Copenhagen!’ upon all ships passing the Sound. Dur- 
ing the peace negotiations at Litbeck, March 20, 1629, 
he imposed a new tariff schedule, which approximately 
doubled the dues. Great Britain sent Sir Thomas Roe to 
protest, and, as a consequence, the dues were reduced to the 
old basis, December 10, 1629, with only a few exceptions. 
In some instances the unit of measure was reduced. The 
light dues continued at double the former amount. The 
defense money, without being specified, was again ordered 
to be collected.* 

Christian IV could see no reason why the commerce 
on the Elbe should not pay similar dues. He ordered, 
therefore, that the Elbe dues be collected as a retortion for 
duties imposed by Hamburg upon Danish goods. Ham- 
burg objected and exhibited a letter of privileges granted by 
the Emperor during the late war forbidding the collection 
of the dues. Christian IV claimed that the war had an- 
nulled the letter and that its provisions had not been inserted 
in the Treaty of Lubeck.? Hamburg called out her armed 
ships and engaged in a four days’ fight with the Danish 
ships, which resulted in a victory for Christian IV. Both 
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parties appealed to the Emperor, but not until July, 1633, 
did he recognize Christian IV’s right for four years to col- 
lect the Elbe dues and furnish an approved tariff.7 The 
yield for the first seven days was 1206 thaler and for the 
second week, 1677 thaler.2 Hamburg offered to redeem the 
dues for a hundred thousand thaler, but Christian IV re- 
fused. During the next few years, the Elbe overshadowed the 
Sound in international relations. The English protested,® as 
did the Dutch,?° which was of considerable significance later 
for both the Elbe and the Sound dues. The Dutch sought an 
alliance with Hamburg, Bremen, and Liibeck to free the 
Elbe, the Weser, the Trave, and the Baltic from undue ex- 
actions ;11 but Liibeck and Bremen refused. 

The alliance of Denmark with Sweden (1628) remained 
a dead letter. During the negotiations at Litbeck, Gustavus 
requested a personal interview with Christian IV at Ulf- 
baek, which became a stormy one, because Christian hesitated 
to continue the war with the Emperor under the leadership 
of the Swedish King.1* On September 16, 1629, the Alt- 
mark truce gave Gustavus for six years Livonia and a long 
stretch of the Prussian coast with the right to levy duties. 
He followed it up by blockading Rostock and Wismar and 
by acquiring control of the port of Danzig, so that he vir- 
tually held the inner Baltic. The duties collected before Pil- 
lau, Danzig, and the other Prussian towns brought, in 1630, 
393,000 riksdaler ; in 1632, 627,000 riksdaler; and in 1634, 
809,000 riksdaler.1* 
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The result made Christian IV restless. He asked the 
council what action should be taken to prevent the Swedish 
King from playing complete master of the Baltic and ruin- 
ing the Sound dues.1* The council advised him to keep the 
peace. Wallenstein, anxious to obtain the recognition of 
himself as Duke of Mecklenburg,'® sent von Walmerode to 
offer Christian IV the aid of the Austrian fleet against 
Gustavus ; but he disliked to share the dominion of the Baltic 
with the empire, and he dreaded Wallenstein as a perma- 
nent neighbor, so the matter was left open.’® In 1630 
King Philip IV of Spain issued a mandate that no vessel 
from the North could enter Spanish harbors which did not 
carry a license from Gabriel de Roy, the commissioner of 
the oceanic and Baltic seas, resident in Wismar, who was 
ordered to support the Danish dues on the Elbe. The object 
was to fetter Dutch commerce, to control the commercial 
and political relations of the Hanse,’* and to win the favor 
of Christian IV.18 

The Swedes interpreted the treaty of 1624 as including 
the commerce of the recentiy conquered Baltic provinces in 
the exemption from the dues. This action touched Chris- 
tion IV’s wallet. He complained of the false certificates 
used by the Swedes, which the doubtful meaning of Article 
V of the same treaty did not prohibit; it provided that sworn 
certificates should accompany all Swedish goods through the 
Sound, but the one that gave the oath need not state that 
the goods belonged to him personally.1® Since the oath 
was taken before Swedish officers in Swedish ports, the 
Swedish interpretation prevailed. The council advised Chris- 
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tion IV that the only thing to do with the false Swedish cer- 
tificates was to make the inspection at Elsinore more close, 
so that no foreign goods could slip through the Sound under 
their cover.°° The King urged that the time was opportune 
for war with Sweden.??_ The council answered with a de- 
cided negative and told him that he might keep the navy 
in good repair, but to avoid hostilities in the Baltic.2? 

The Dutch looked askance at Sweden’s increase of power 
in the Baltic, for the duties collected in the towns along the 
Prussian coast increased prices. They proposed an alliance 
with Denmark to promote freedom of trade in the Baltic. 
On May 16, 1630, the King announced to his council the 
hopeful possibility of such an alliance.?2? The council said 
that a general alliance with the Netherlands might not be 
objectionable, but that all mention of the Baltic should be 
omitted, because it would merely stir up enmity with Sweden; 
and, they added facetiously, it would really compromise the 
King’s dominion over the Baltic.?# 

Instead of strengthening the natural ties of friendship 
between the Danes and the Dutch, Christian IV repelled 
the merchants of the Netherlands with his collection of dues 
on the Elbe and with the increase of the dues in the Sound. 
‘Moreover, the opinion of such men as Grotius had secured 
a firm foothold among the merchants, who, in their eager- 
ness, might make his statements more positive than they 
were. Grotius had stated several years before that a prince 
might not assume dominion over a strait of water even 
though he owned the land on both sides. He stated further 
that the law of nature was not against property in a part 
of the sea almost surrounded by land, as a gulf or a river. 


2 Erslev, Rigsraads Aktstykker, I. 201. 
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It is also certain that he, who is in Posession of any Part of the 
Sea, cannot lawfully hinder Ships that are unarmed, and give no 
Room to apprehend Danger, from Sailing there: Since such a Pas- 
sage, even through another’s Country, cannot justly be hindered, 
tho’ it be commonly less necessary, and more dangerous. 


And in another place: ‘We affirm that none can have a 
property in the Sea, whether taken in the Whole, or in re- 
spect to its principal Branches.’’?° 

The Dutch protested against the high dues in the Sound 
in 1631 and again in 1632. Christian IV yielded on the dues 
on the Elbe and on the duties in Norway, but not on the 
Sound dues, and he inserted that it was his sovereign right 
to raise and lower the dues at will.2® In 1629 Kronborg 
Castle had burned, and he ordered the dues to be increased 
for its rebuilding, but, in 1632, he found it expedient to 
revoke the increase.2*7 Charles I sent Robert Sidney to 
secure moderations in the dues ;?8 and the promise was given 
that no new exactions would be made in the Sound and 
that the English, on giving proper security, need not pay 
the dues until on the homeward voyage. The new Elbe dues 
were also cancelled for English ships.2® It was not long, 
however, before the dues were increased in both places, and 
domestic difficulties in Great Britain prevented a redress of 
grievances. 

The death of Gustavus Adolphus at Liitzen, Novem- 
ber 6, 1632, had more than a passing influence upon the 
Sound dues. His ambitions, after the defeat of Wallenstein 
at Stralsund, had become European. He had entered the war 
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in self-defense and then had proceeded to attack the enemy in 
Germany in order to save Sweden from future attacks. 
After a series of brilliant but ferocious campaigns, he faced 
the possibility of becoming the ruler of a united Protestant 
state in Northern Europe.*° He united harmoniously in 
one person the capacities of king and general and the saint- 
liness of a soldier of the faith. Oxenstierna, his successor 
in the direction of affairs, was able—so much so that he 
may be compared favorably with his great contempor- 
ary, Richelieu—but he lacked the prestige of military vic- 
tories and found it difficult to carry with him the united 
support of Sweden and the conquered regions; he could 
not allay enmities and jealousies. Geijer accounts for the 
difference between Gustavus and his Chancellor as one 
of degree of greatness; Gustavus belonged to mankind, 
Oxenstierna quite exclusively to his fatherland. Therefore, 
as a Swede Oxenstierna envied Denmark’s control of the 
Sound?? and, later, brought her to the verge of ruin. 
Christian IV could not forget the rdle which he might 
have played on the Continent had not the battle of Lutter- 
am-Barenberge closed the door. He tried to mediate at 
Breslau between the Emperor and his enemies, his chief pur- 
pose being to restrict Sweden on the Baltic, for there was 
danger that she might acquire Pomerania. The Emperor 
showed himself friendly, even offered the bishoprics of 
Schwerin, Liibeck, and possibly Bremen to his sons and 
confirmed the Elbe dues for four years. Sweden, although 
formally accepting the mediation, did not send representa- 
tives, giving as a reason that the passports furnished her 
delegates by the Emperor were unsatisfactory. Richelieu did 
not favor the conference, because there was small chance 
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of securing Alsace and the French side of the Rhine valley, 
a matter which Oxenstierna opposed.*” 

On October 5, 1634, Princess Magdalena Shyla of 
Saxony and Prince Christian of Denmark celebrated their 
marriage. Several of the monarchs used the occasion for 
international negotiations. Nicholas Korf came from Po- 
land to ask Christian IV to join his royal master in a war 
on Sweden. D’Avaux came from France and the Marquis 
of Fuente from Spain. A contest for the first place in rank 
immediately developed between them.?* D’Avaux proposed 
that Denmark should join France in driving Sweden out of 
Germany. Christian IV gave an equivocal reply.3* The 
Swedish Ambassador, Per Sparre, held out the archbishopric 
of Bremen for Duke Frederick as a bait,?> but the Pope had 
promised it to Emperor Ferdinand’s son. The result of the 
conferences was that Christian IV remained at odds with 
all; to no one would he yield a small to obtain a greater 
advantage. 

Sweden and Poland, in 1635, made a truce for twenty- 
six years and provided that the right to levy the duties before 
Danzig should pass to Poland.*® The Dane, Nikkel Kock, 
proceeded to capture the Polish ships that enforced the col- 
lection of duties on commerce going in and out of the 
harbor and to offer free passage to all merchant vessels. He 
defended his action by claiming that the collector, Isaac 
Spiering, was a Swede, and therefore he assumed him to be 
acting without authority. Christian IV supported his sea 
captain and wrote to King Vladislav IV that it was his duty 
to guard all seafarers and to protect the freedom of trade 
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in the Baltic; that if the King of Poland would promise 
to refrain from collecting further duties, which were detri- 
mental to the “dominium maris Balthici’’ held by the kings 
of Denmark from time immemorial, he would release the 
ships taken from Isaac Spiering.*7 To discourage ships 
from going to Danzig, he imposed double dues in the Sound 
on all ships bound for that port?’ and also on those bound 
for Konigsberg. He asked the council what to do in the 
matter; that body advised temperate action.*® 

In 1638 Christian IV issued a pamphlet by an un- 
known author, entitled Mare Balticum. It contained the 
argument that the King of Poland had no right to the sea, 
not even to half the adjoining waters. Only the full pos- 
session of Prussia could give such a right and then only 
on proof that the Grand Master of the Teutonic Order had 
enjoyed such rights—something the records failed to show. 
On the contrary, the King of Denmark held the abso- 
lute dominion over the Baltic, proved by many historical inci- 
dents and by the fact that the Sound and the Belts, the 
keys to the Baltic, were in his possession. Poland replied 
with a pamphlet, Anti-mare Balticum, which argued that 
Poland, by the law of nature, possessed the right to control 
the adjoining sea and denied the assumptions of Denmark.*° 
Christian IV lost, as a consequence, the advantage of Po- 
land’s friendship. 

On February 24, 1638, d’Avaux, for Richelieu, and Sal- 
vius, for Oxenstierna, at Hamburg, made a three years’ 
alliance by which Pomerania for Sweden and Alsace for 
France should be considered parallel. France should declare 
war on Austria, and neither one should make a separate 
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peace.*? It was a defeat for the diplomacy of Christian 
IV, who wanted to mediate between the Emperor and the 
Queen of Sweden, for he hoped thereby to secure a renewal 
of the Elbe dues and to keep Sweden out of Pomerania. 
Instead, Sweden was more secure than ever and was already 
collecting duties in the ports of both Pomerania and Meck- 
lenburg, thus diminishing the Sound dues and threatening 
his claims to power over the Baltic. 

The Emperor’s troops captured the fortifications on 
Warnemiinde, but the Swedes continued to collect the duties 
at the mouth of the harbor. Christian IV sent a squadron 
to prevent them from collecting the duties on ships going 
to or coming from Denmark. During the autumn, the 
Austrian troops left Rostock on the town’s ships for Ltbeck, 
and Christian IV graciously furnished them with a con- 
voying squadron and gave them permission to cross Hol- 
stein to the Elbe.*? 

Chancellor Oxenstierna reviewed these events and others 
in a speech to the Swedish council. He spoke of Christian 
IV’s proffered mediations as coming from a King who openly 
assisted the enemy. He mentioned how Sweden had de- 
fended his interests in the Baltic, had prevented the Emperor 
from placing his fleet there, and had hindered the Jesuits 
from securing a foothold in the Baltic towns; and yet Chris- 
tian IV favored the Emperor against Sweden and sought 
every occasion to curb her influence. He had, without con- 
sultation, placed Duke Frederick in the archbishopric of 
Bremen, a Swedish possession, and that while Sweden was 
engaged in a mighty war with the Emperor and with Poland. 
Pinneberg belonged to the hostile Count von Schauenburg, 
but the King of Denmark defended it with his soldiers. 
Sweden had done her utmost to please him, but there were 
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limits, to her patience. Sweden, for his sake, allowed 
Bremen to remain neutral and allowed ships to go in and out 
of Warnemunde without collecting license fees or duties. 
In return, he asked that the fortifications of Warnemitinde 
be not rebuilt, imposed dues on Swedish goods in the Elbe, 
and for two years made exactions in the Sound. He opened 
letters and confiscated ships and goods; he held ships in 
Copenhagen until they voluntarily paid the dues in order to 
secure their release. He arrested captains as well as sailors. 
“There are a thousand reasons that make us reflect,’ said 
Oxenstierna.** Grotius, the Swedish resident in Paris, ex- 
pressed fear of Denmark and distrust of her King.44 He 
advised the stirring up of an insurrection there to divert 
Christian IV’s mind. 

It would not have been difficult to carry into effect Gro- 
tius’ suggestion; in fact, Christian IV almost did so himself. 
His cantankerous nature would permit no conciliation with 
the council; it was merely an object at which to hurl demands 
for money. Moreover, his interests in the Empire as Duke 
of Holstein and his interests in seapower, because it was 
the easiest means of increasing his revenues, were not at 
all in harmony with the domestic and landed interests of the 
Danish nobility. Rarely did they express themselves as clear- 
ly as they did in the session of May 3, 1639, when they 
rendered the following advice to the King on his request 
for more money to make enlistments, to buy cannon, and 
to place the country in a state of defense against Sweden. 

The council apprehended the ruin of the fatherland. 
All of its neighbors contemplated its destruction. The 
King’s interference in Germany as Duke of Holstein en- 
dangered both Denmark and Norway in their relations with 
Sweden. They advised that no confidence be placed in the 
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Emperor and in the Catholic party, who were so helpless 
that their pretended aid could be only a disadvantage to 
Denmark, as it had been in the case of Saxony and Branden- 
burg. Since Sweden with her mighty progress attracted the 
German princes, France, and the Netherlands, it would be 
expedient to separate the Dutch by granting them satisfac- 
tion for the wrongs done them at Spitzbergen and for the 
exactions made on their saltpeter in the Sound;*® this was 
all the more expedient because the Dutch were masters of the 
sea, for England was occupied with an “intestino bello”. The 
Swedish government should be so treated and assured that 
it would feel confident in expecting nothing but neighborli- 
ness and friendliness from Denmark. The fleet ought to 
be called home instead of scattered about in different waters, 
for in it they saw their surest protection. The native born 
should be given the preference in the army, and the fortresses 
in Skaane and Jutland should be adequately defended. The 
council could provide no money for cannon. The fortresses 
belonged to the King; he should, therefore, provide for them 
from his own revenues. The body recommended the dis- 
missal of foreign mercenaries and, if Sweden and the 
Netherlands appeared friendly, the reduction of the native 
army in order to save the country from unnecessary bur- 
dens.*® 

The King peevishly acknowledged that hostile feeling 
toward Denmark prevailed among the neighboring states, 
but denied that he had violated the rights of any of them. 
God in heaven has from the beginning placed boundaries to the 
domains of potentates, and you may be certain that He will here- 
after as hitherto defend us against the charges which the council 
has made. The council imagine that we have conceived an affection 


for the Emperor and the Catholic party, for which it has no basis; 
but in order that master and servant may understand each other, let 
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us know which party, Catholic or Calvinist, is the most to be relied 
upon to conserve our kingdom. When we know the council’s de- 
cision thereon, we shall then make a declaration which we can 
defend before God and before posterity. In regard to the salt- 
peter, which there is such a quarrel about, nothing more has been 
done than the rights of potentates permit; we desire no republic’s 
saltpeter. 

As for the Dutch supremacy on the ocean, he placed confi- 
dence in the Spanish armada for at least another two years. 
He would gladly cultivate the friendship of neighboring 
states, if the council would supply the money with which to 
do it. The navy he would use as was proper, but the coun- 
cil must not forget that, to equip it, taxes were absolutely 
essential. He had previously referred to the income from 
the dues as his “hand money” and now sarcastically refused 
to use any of it for the fortresses.** 

The exactions in the Sound of which Oxenstierna com- 
plained were largely the result of the difference in the inter- 
pretation of the treaty of 1624 in regard to whether the 
goods from the conquered provinces should be included in 
the Swedish exemption from Sound dues or not, in regard 
to the certificates which should accompany Swedish goods, 
and in regard to due notice being given for permission to 
allow munitions of war to pass to or from Sweden. The 
chief difficulty resulted from the fact that the Swedish 
merchant marine was small. An indication of that fact is 
the average number that passed the Sound during the decade 
of 1630 to 1639; the number of ships for Sweden was sixty- 
four, while the total number of all nations was 3383 for each 
year.*8 The consequence followed that goods both to and 
from Sweden were largely carried in foreign bottoms and 
therefore liable to the dues. 

In 1635 Christian IV had imposed a one per cent. duty 
on saltpeter.49 In 1638 he began to enforce the old prac- 
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tise of compelling a state to obtain permission for its subjects 
to freight munitions through the Sound, something he had 
not done with Sweden since the three years’ treaty of al- 
liance, 1628. Hence he held up Louis de Geers’ ships with 
cannon and munitions until the goods were unloaded, because 
they belonged to Louis de Geer, a Swede of Dutch origin,”° 
which explains the King’s fling in his reply to the council that 
he desired no republic’s saltpeter. In the same year, 1638, 
he increased the dues to the scale of the year 1629,°1 or 
approximately double the ordinary amount. The next year, 
1639, on February 28, he ordered that the dues on one hun- 
dredweight of saltpeter be fourteen rigsdaler, approximately 
seventy-eight per cent. ad valorem.®? 

At the same time, he ordered that the ships of all nations, 
except those of Sweden with proper certificates, should pay 
on their cargoes one per cent. in addition to the ordinary 
dues, as the English, Scotch, and French had hitherto done 
Two months later he felt free to impose an additional 
one per cent. on the cargoes of English, Scotch, and Irish 
ships and an additional rosenoble for the ship.®? He issued 
another order, May 31, 1639, that the agent of the Nether- 
lands, Carl van Cracow, be notified that all ships and goods 
destined for Pillau or for ports in which duties were im- 
posed under the jurisdiction of the King of Poland or of 
the Elector of Brandenburg should pay double Sound dues ;°4 
on September 9 the order was made general, and the 
ports in Prussia before which Sweden collected duties were 
included among the penalized ones.>5 
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Christian IV increased the dues not only by raising the 
tariff, but also by diminishing the unit of measure. On June 
12, 1639, he ordered that buckwheat, millet, flax, and hemp- 
seed, which had hitherto been rated twenty-four barrels to 
the laest, should hereafter be twelve barrels; for hempseed 
and millet the standard was not restored until 1647. Herring, 
cod, and similar goods should be reckoned at twelve instead 
of thirteen barrels to the laest in passing the Sound. He in- 
creased the dues on lumber to about four per cent. and then 
directed Frederick Urne to estimate how much the dues on 
ship timber and planks could be raised without diminishing 
the amount passing the Sound.®® 

The yield of the dues for 1636 was 226,000 rigsdaler ; 
1637, 229,000 rigsdaler; 1638, 482,000 rigsdaler; 1639, 
616,000 rigsdaler; 1640, 450,000 rigsdaler.°” The total 
numbers of ships that passed the Sound for the same years 
were: 1636, 3764; 1637, 3384; 1638, 3327; 1639, 3020; 
1640, 3454.°8 These figures show that the yield doubled 
with the increase of the tariff, March 27, 1638; that the in- 
creased tariff rates had little influence on the amount of 
traffic; also that the King began to listen to the protests of 
foreign powers by 1640. His exploitations of power in the 
Sound became the center of a choice lot of international 
complications. 

Christian IV sought an alliance with his nephew, Charles 
I of Great Britain, and sent an embassy to mediate between 
him and his rebellious Scottish subjects.°® Charles I did 
not care so much for an alliance as for a treaty and sent 
Sir Thomas Roe to make the best possible use of circum- 
stances to secure favorable treatment for the English in the 
Sound. Christian IV quickly consented to reduce the ship 
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duty to the basis of the treaty of 1490, one rosenoble a ship, 
and he also agreed to post the tariff schedules on a bulletin 
board, which the practical Englishman requested, probably to 
prevent sudden and whimsical increases, but on the tariff 
itself they could not agree. Roe asked that the percentage 
tax on goods be abolished, while Christian IV would go back 
only to the tariff of 1637.8 The Englishman could promise 
no definite military support, and therefore the King post- 
poned the ratification of the articles agreed upon until March, 
1641, when Charles I refused to accept them. Roe declared 
in Parliament: “The right Way to nourish these Northern 
Trades, is, by his Majesty’s Favour, to press the King of 
Denmark to Justice, not to insist on his intolerable Taxes, 
newly imposed upon Trade, in the Passage of the Sound; in 
example whereof, the Elector of Brandenburg, joined with 
the King of Poland, hath likewise more than trebled the an- 
cient and capitulated Duties; which, if that they shall con- 
tinue, I pronounce all the Commerce of the Baltic Sea so: 
over burthened, that the Eastland Company cannot sub- 
sist . . . 35 but that the materials for shipping will be 
doubled, which will eat out all trades.’’®? 

But Sweden and the Netherlands he could not dispose 
of so easily. It was during this period of twenty years. 
that Swedish industries began to flourish; iron, cannon, 
muskets, lead, saltpeter and powder were the leading pro- 
ducts. And it is during such periods that industries are ten- 
der about restrictions. Trade in these products was ham- 
pered by Christian IV’s juristic theories. Inasmuch as articles 
of war might not pass through a sovereign’s territory with- 
out his permission, he could, he believed, forbid soldiers, 
sailors and war materials to pass the Sound. It had been a 
disputed point with the Swedes in the negotiations preceding 
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the treaty of 1624, in which they reached the indefinite con- 
clusion that the matter should remain as hitherto.® 

It was not always with good grace that he permitted the 
munitions to pass. D’Avaux, the French resident agent 
to Sweden, requested him in 1640 to allow a quantity of 
saltpeter to pass on to France. Christian IV gave his con- 
sent on condition that Charles Louis of the Palatinate should 
be released from prison, which he was.®* In the same year 
he discovered that some Swedish armed ships had passed the 
Sound without his permission. He ordered a complaint to 
be made on the ground that the the act violated the Treaty of 
Stettin, 1570.6* One ship, belonging to Gabriel Oxenstierna, 
brother of the Chancellor, had to discharge its cargo of 
cannon and its mounted guns as well. Another vessel with 
a cargo of munitions destined for Scotland, and furnished 
with Swedish certificates in the name of Louis de Geer, 
Christian IV held up for a year and ordered the cannon and 
four thousand muskets to be stored at Elsinore,®*® because he 
had just given his promise to the English ambassador, Sir 
Thomas Roe, to let no munitions pass to Scotland.®* Final- 
ly, de Geer’s son went personally to Christian IV and secured 
their release. 

Louis de Geer, born a Dutchman, but naturalized and 
knighted in Sweden, was the greatest munitions maker of 
his day. He took first rank as an organizer, a capitalist, 
and an exploiter of Sweden’s iron resources. His great fac- 
tory at Finspaang shipped weapons of war to the Swedes 
south of the Baltic, to the Netherlands, to Great Britain, 
and to the Protestant princes. The Thirty Years’ War 
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furnished the demand. He lived mostly in Holland and 
conducted his vast Swedish interests through agents. And 
he knew how to secure influence against Christian IV 
both in Sweden and in the Netherlands. 

On June 25, 1639, Christian IV notified Carl van Cra- 
cow, the Dutch resident in Denmark, that Dutch ships 
would not be permitted to go to Danzig unless they fur- 
nished security that the sailors should not be impressed into 
the Polish service and thus used against him. Cracow re- 
fused to comply. A fleet of Dutch merchantmen paid the 
required double dues and passed the Sound on their way to 
Danzig. Christian IV sent out his ships and stopped them 
not far from Copenhagen, collected thirty-five of the skippers, 
and brought them back to Elsinore to make their agree- 
ment.°* 

Cracow, the next year, argued that the increased dues 
violated the Treaty of Speyer, 1544, which provided for 
customary dues. That clause, he said, meant that the dues 
should remain fixed as they were at that time; hence the 
present increases were contrary to the treaty. Moreover, the 
high dues ruined the merchants who had contracted to de- 
liver powder. And he suggested that the increase probably 
had a political motive, possibly to aid Spain, and, if so, 
France might be affected. Christian IV attempted to refute 
the imputation by assuring the agent that all saltpeter 
belonging to the Netherlands’ government might pass free 
of duty, but that the merchants should pay the prescribed 
dues on their goods. The King afterward referred to 
Cracow as the crazy Dutchman.*® 

The Netherlands then sent an embassy consisting of the 
burgomaster of Amsterdam, Albert Burch, and a member 
of the States General, Bernhard van Helpen. Their instruc- 
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tions told them to explain that Spain’s ambitions for univer- 
sal empire compelled the Dutch to keep a large navy in order 
to protect their commerce, that the commercial interests had 
to support this navy, and that their burdens and the expense 
of naval equipment had grown with the additions to the 
dues. Therefore, they hoped that the tariff, especially on 
saltpeter from Danzig, would be reduced to the scale of 
1637 and that a commission could be appointed to decide 
upon equitable schedules. The instructions repeated Cra- 
cow’s argument on the Treaty of Speyer. And they devoted 
considerable space to the action of Captain Korfitz Ulfeldt, 
who, with three ships, had been sent out to patrol the Spitz- 
' bergen waters. He had captured two Dutch ships, and, 
with them in tow, he had met several other Dutch ships 
which compelled him to release his prey. In Denmark the 
courts declared. for Ulfeldt; and the Netherlands took care 
of the interests of their whalers.6® The instructions re- 
peated Grotius’ argument with the English commissioners 
in 1615.7° ; 

In July, 1639, the embassy started for Copenhagen, al- 
though the members knew that the King then resided at 
Gliickstadt; but they also undoubtedly knew about the dis- 
agreement existing between the King and his council and 
therefore preferred to negotiate in Copenhagen. The am- 
bassadors were well received, but could accomplish nothing, 
for the councillors had no instructions from the King, so they 
set out for Gliickstadt. Christian IV received them royally. 
They had their first conference with him five days later, when 
he urged them to put their propositions in writing. Ten 
days they waited for a reply and then grew impatient. 
The King remarked that it was unnecessary for the States 
General to prescribe what he should do in his realm, that 
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he did not think it proper for himself to interfere in their 
governments ; and thereupon he handed them a list of com- 
plaints against the Dutch. While the ambassadors were 
busy preparing their reply, the King invited them to dine 
with him. They, themselves, reported that they were received 
“met veel complimenten en noch meer Rinsche wijn Zijn 
getracteert ende na gewoonte met groote beckers bejegent.” 
The next morning at four o’clock, the booming of cannon 
awakened them; they asked for the cause and found that the 
King had departed for Copenhagen. They sent a courier 
to ask the King to name place and time for completing the 
negotiations. This Christian IV refused to do, explaining 
curtly that the needs of his kingdom did not permit him to 
remain long in one place.”? 

The ambassadors and the States General felt keenly the 
insult that had been given; even more so, because during 
that very period, they had won a decisive victory over the 
Spanish fleet.“? On February 37, 1640, the States General 
appointed a commission to consider with the Prince of 
Orange the means of remedying the troubles with Denmark. 
They decided on a trade boycott of Denmark and Norway, 
which the States General ratified in March; but the remedy 
reacted with more severity on the doctor than on the patient, 
so they stopped administering the dose in April.7* 

Christian IV noticed the ominous signs. The trade 
boycott did not worry him greatly, but he believed the rumor 
that the Dutch would force the Sound with three hundred 
warships and therefore ordered all Danes home from abroad 
on penalty of confiscation of property and even on the penalty 
of death sentence."* He ordered ships to the Trave, the Elbe, 
and the Weser to prevent the saltpeter from passing by way 
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of Lubeck, Hamburg, and Stade instead of going through 
the Sound.*® He knew that a Dutch embassy was conduct- 
ing some sort of negotiations with the Swedes in Stock- 
holm, and feared the consequences. 

He ordered the drawing up of a new tariff; that of 
1638 was to be used as a basis, and the Hollanders 
were to be specifically included.7* Toward the end of the 
year, he ordered the tariffs, especially the English, to be 
printed so that every one could read them; the Danish copy 
bore the date, December 2, 1640, and the English, February 
9, 1641," the first published tariffs in the history of the 
Sound dues. He also prescribed a wider range of hours at the 
custom house for the conveniece of the skippers, as early 
as four o'clock in the morning being mentioned. The dues 
could be paid at the custom house only, and the royal seal 
should be placed upon all receipts furnished.*® But his efforts 
were both too late and insufficient, even though he hailed the 
cancellation of the Dutch boycott as a victory and said: “Our 
God has not for some time been a good Calvinist.”7® 

The alliance of 1614 between Sweden and the Nether- 
lands had terminated in 1629 and had not been renewed, 
largely because of the Swedish duties in the ports on the 
German side of the Baltic. Instead of making use of this 
breach and cementing the natural ties of friendship between 
the Danes and the Dutch with a conciliatory policy in the 
Sound, Christian IV had compelled the Dutch and the 
Swedes to unite against him. In August, 1639, the two be- 
gan to sound each other; in May, 1640, the Dutch appointed 
an embassy of three to negotiate a treaty. The instructions 
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show that they were to present the common interests of the 
two countries in resisting Christian IV’s exactions in the 
Sound and his interference with the freedom of the seas, and 
that there was a possibility that he would join the Emperor 
and Spain. These representatives should emphasize that he 
had violated the Treaty of Speyer. They should negotiate 
first for new routes of commerce in order to evade the dues, 
and, if these could not be found, then for an alliance with 
the object of securing the freedom of the North Sea and of 
the Baltic and of reducing the dues to the basis of 1544. To 
execute these provisions, each state should furnish a fleet of 
thirty-five war vessels to convoy merchantmen.®° 

There was some basis for the hint that Christian IV 
might join Spain, because he courted her favor not with 
the intent of obtaining an alliance, but of securing direct 
and safe trade communication, especially for salt. The wine 
and salt companies, chartered in the twenties with monopoly 
privileges in the towns, had operated with unsatisfactory 
results. The first hindrance to be removed was the legalized 
plunderings of the pirates at Dunkirk. Therefore, he sent 
his son, Christian Ulrick Gyldenlove, to Cardinal Ferdinand 
at Brussels to obtain the release of some captured ships, com- 
pensation therefor, and an agreement for the future. The 
ships were released, but the last two disputes the Cardinal re- 
ferred to Spain for decision. However, he was so pleased with 
the Prince that he offered him a position in the Spanish ser- 
vice as recruiting officer.*? Prince Christian accepted and set 
to work first in Pinneberg independently of Christian IV, but 
soon the impulsive father invited him and his troops to camp 
on Holstein soil and even sent him a part of the royal troops. 
In September, 1640, the Prince with difficulty brought six 
hundred horse, mostly subjects of Christian IV, through 
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Westphalia to Meinertshagen, near Cologne, after a march 
characterized by pillage and the extraction of ransom from 
towns under threat of fire. There, on October 6, the Dutch 
with a force of six hundred horse and four hundred foot sur- 
prised his band and shot him. Christian IV could make no 
protest.®? 

The event caused Spain to await with expectancy the ar- 
rival of Christian IV’s ambassador, Hannibal Sehested. 
Spain, because of her defeat in the North Sea, the insur- 
rection in Catalonia, and the revolt in Portugal, was eager 
for an alliance. Sehested insisted on the title of excellency, 
which it took him weeks to obtain, and then asked repara- 
tion for the damages which Spain had committed against 
Danish commerce. He argued the strategic importance of 
Denmark and of what consequence it might be if she should 
join Spain’s enemies. Successful he was, for Spain referred 
the matter of damages to a court and agreed to pay, pending 
the decision, a hundred thousand thaler worth of salt.8? 

Another incident assisted the negotiations between the 
Dutch and the Swedes. The Queen of Gustavus Adolphus, 
Maria Eleonora of Brandenburg, had, since his death, been 
barred by Oxenstierna from exercising a regent’s functions. 
He even deprived her of supervision over the education of 
her daughter, Queen Christina, and almost excluded her from 
society. The result was that she looked upon the enemies 
of Oxenstierna, and consequently of Sweden, as her friends. 
As early as 1635, she had expressed to the Danish resident in 
Stockholm a desire to escape, which by 1639 had grown 
into a mania. Christian IV had used her position at the 
Swedish court to his advantage; but for some reason, pos- 
sibly out of sympathy for the Queen Dowager and out of a 
longing to embarrass Oxenstierna further, he decided to 
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assist her in her flight to the court of her brother, the Elector 
of Brandenburg. On the night of July 23-24, 1640, the 
elaborate plans were successfully executed, except that 
Maria Eleonora changed her mind with the wind and urged 
the Danish admiral to put into Nykjobing, where she became 
the guest of the Danish Crown Prince.** Christian IV had 
one consolation ; it was better to have the Queen Dowager of 
Sweden there than in Copenhagen. But, in addition to his 
high handed policy in the Sound, the recruiting efforts of 
Christian Ulrik Gyldenlove in behalf of Spain, the embassy 
of Hannibal Sehested to Madrid, and Christian IV’s assis- 
tance in the flight of Maria Eleonora, to say nothing of many 
rumors, placed the Swedish and the Dutch minds in a recep- 
tive mood for an alliance. 

On the day preceding the Queen Dowager’s escape, Oxen- 
stierna addressed the council of Sweden upon the advisability 
of analliance. He shrewdly gave the reasons for and against 
it without directly drawing any definite conclusion that it 
should be made. First, he portrayed Christian IV’s hostile 
attitude ; secondly, the importance of safeguarding Sweden’s 
industry and trade. “The Dane holds the Sound and there- 
fore the key to our progress.” Thirdly, he argued the danger 
of Denmark’s increase in power. Denmark’s loss was Swe- 
den’s gain. The dues were the most important revenues of 
the King. There was reason to remove them entirely, but, 
in any case, it was to their interest as well as Holland’s not 
to permit them to be increased. The fourth point concerned 
Christian IV’s efforts to mediate on the Continent. 

I would as leave have the Pope to act as mediator as Christian 
IV. The best manner to rid ourselves of him is to invite the Dutch 


to act as mediators; then we can do him as much damage as he 
has done us in Germany. 
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He brought forward two arguments against making the 
alliance. The Dutch wanted them to make war on Den- 
mark, which might, while the Swedes were still so deeply 
engaged in the German struggle, cause unrest and opposition 
among the people. Secondly, the Swedes could use their 
freedom from dues to improve their trade, while other na- 
tions worked under their restrictions. The Marshal of the 
realm, Jacob de la Gardie, took the floor and developed the 
risk which Sweden ran of having to meet Denmark later in 
war single-handed. Even Oxenstierna’s usual opponent, 
Johan Skytte, advocated the alliance. Councillor Axelsson, 
however, asked the pertinent question, whether, if Sweden 
held the Sound, she would not at pleasure, just as at Pilau 
and Danzig in the past, impose the dues. The Chancellor re- 
plied that at Pilau the Swedes occupied the territory and 
that the inhabitants were satisfied, that at Danzig they held 
the harbor under blockade, and that the King of Denmark 
could collect similar dues in his ports, but not in the Sound 
any more than France and England could do so in the 
Channel.®° 

The next day the Dutch ambassadors were presented 
to Queen Christina and thereupon conducted to the coun- 
cil chamber, where Boreel narrated in Dutch the history 
of the recent negotiations with the King of Denmark, dwelt 
on the ancient friendship of the Netherlands for Sweden, 
and asserted that the common interests of the two countries 
were threatened by the Dane’s policy in the Sound. The 
Chancellor made a complimentary reply in Latin. When 
the ambassador had left the chamber, Oxenstierna began the 
session by directly advocating the alliance. The Queen 
Dowager’s flight during the night may have made his attitude 
more positive. Axelsson suggested that, if Sweden held the 
Sound, she would collect the dues just as the Danes did. 
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Johan Skytte said that the Danish dues were of direct ad- 
vantage to Sweden. The Chancellor’s brother, Gabriel, re- 
minded them that Gustavus Adolphus’ alliance with the 
Netherlands, 1614, had for its purpose to check the growth 
of the Danes. Skytte then brought forward the shadow 
of Scandinavian unity: “When Denmark grows, we grow 
also.” Marshal de la Gardie retorted: “Our growth de- 
pends upon our own country; Denmark’s depends on sucking 
the marrow and blood of others.’ The body then authorized 
five members of the council to negotiate with the Dutch am- 
bassadors; the Chancellor, Marshal de la Gardie, and John 
Skytte were among them.*® 

In the negotiations that followed, both sides hesitated to 
propose the alliance. Oxenstierna appeared reserved and 
advised that an agreement be reached with Denmark. The 
Dutch proposed an evasion of the dues by making Gothen- 
burg the great staple port for Sweden—not a new idea; the 
Dutch had thought of it as far back as 1526.87 The plan 
of a canal system appealed to Oxenstierna, but, on the 
whole, the Swedes doubted its feasibility. Finally, the 
Dutch proposed the alliance, and by September 1, 1640, the 
agreement was complete. Two days before, the council had 
further revealed its temper by resolving to order five of the 
crown’s ships from Gothenburg to Stockholm, and, on pass- 
ing Elsinore, they should report that they had crown goods on 
board but refuse to strike the topsail in salute or to submit 
to visitation.*® 

The treaty omitted any mention of either Denmark or 
Spain. It provided for free and secure navigation of the 
Baltic and of the North Sea to the English Channel; and to 
that end the parties bound themselves to defend each other 
both by land and sea. If any violation of the free- 
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dom of the seas as accepted by the law of nations, by 
custom, or by acquired privileges should happen to the 
subjects of either nation, that one should notify the other, 
and together they would attempt in a friendly manner to se- 
cure relief from the state that committed the injury; only 
in case of failure thereof would they resort to force. If, after 
the application of force and consequent settlement, the of- 
fending state should seek revenge upon one of the allies, the 
other should offer mediation, and, if refused, should join 
immediately with both land and naval forces. Should one 
of the parties, aside from the purposes for which the treaty 
was made, become involved in war with another power, medi- 
ation should then be offered by the other, but, in case of 
failure thereof, it should not be obligatory to furnish more 
than subsidies nor to break off trade relations with the 
other’s enemies, blockaded and beseiged places excepted. 
Under no circumstances should the one assist the other’s 
enemies with counsel, money, soldiers, ships, sailors, or 
munitions. The duration of the treaty was fifteen years; 
and nothing contained in it should be interpreted in dero- 
gation of the rights of Denmark or of Sweden’s predomi- 
nance in the Baltic.®® 

Christian IV attempted to conciliate the Dutch by reduc- 
ing the dues on saltpeter from fourteen to six rigsdaler a 
hundredweight in the tariff of December 2, 1640,°° and he 
instructed the collectors at Elsinore to deal courteously with 
the skippers. His son, Frederick, the Archbishop of Bremen, 
offered to mediate between the King and the Netherlands, 
and both parties accepted. The place of meeting agreed 
upon was Stade, and the time, May 18, 1641. The Nether- 
lands invited Sweden to participate, but it seems to have 
been against the policy of Oxenstierna to take part in any 
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conference the issue of which he could not support by force 
of arms. The Swedish forces were at that time on the re- 
treat. The Swedish resident, Salvius, in Hamburg was 
instructed to keep a watchful eye on the proceedings.®* 

The Dutch appointed the same commissioners that had 
represented them in Sweden the year before, Willem Boreel, 
Albert Sonck, and Johan van Weede. They were instructed, 
first, to visit the Archbishop Frederick at his residence, 
Bremervorde, and to explain that the conduct of the King of 
Denmark had been in violation of the law of nations, of the 
conceded privileges of the Dutch, and of the Treaty of 
Speyer. Secondly, at Stade, they should not recognize the 
Archbishop as mediator in the conferences, but merely make 
use of him in other ways. Thirdly, they should present their 
complaints against the dues on the cargo, the breaking open 
of packages for inspection, the compulsory sale of articles, 
the increased dues on ships, and especially the dues on salt- 
peter. The disputes about the fisheries at Spitzbergen, the 
restrictions on trade with Lapland, and the high duties in 
Norway should be reduced to the basis of 1544; the dues in 
the Sound should be limited to a rosenoble for each ship, and 
the dues on the cargo, which did not exist at the time of the 
Treaty of Speyer, should be abolished; the transportation 
through the Sound, the whale fisheries at Spitzbergen, and 
the trade with Russia by way of Cape North should be free 
and unhindered. Fourthly, they should privately confer with 
the Swedish resident in Hamburg.®? 

Christian IV instructed his three commissioners to up- 
hold the rights of the King, to maintain that duties in all 
kingdoms and republics were “nervus rerum gerendarum’’ 
and therefore absolutely necessary, and that the King had 
always made his consent a condition for the right to trade 
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by the north of Norway.®°? When the Dutch had made their 
argument, the opposition between the two countries became 
apparent. The Danes denied the validity of the Treaty of 
Speyer as a fixed standard for the measure of taxes and 
insisted that the customary dues therein mentioned meant 
those extant at any time, not those fixed a hundred years 
before. The Dutch invoked the authority of international 
law, in which Willem Boreel was well informed. The dues in 
the Sound, said he, could not be considered a regalia of the 
Danish crown, for they were contrary to the law of nations, 
by which the Baltic ought to be governed as far as commerce 
was concerned. Both custom and usage supported the collec- 
tion of duties on unloaded goods; but the world offered no 
example of the right to impose dues on goods for merely 
passing through a strait; not even the collection of such a 
tax for a hundred years could make it valid. He added that 
the dues on ships allowed in 1544 were merely a present from 
the Emperor to the King of Denmark. Then he proposed 
that, in consideration for the increases in the dues since 1629, 
the Dutch should be entirely exempt from the payment of 
any dues for a period of ten years, after which further nego- 
tiations might take place.°* 

The Danes refused to consider the proposal, but they 
did ask for permission to confer with Christian IV at 
Gliickstadt. When he heard the content of the Dutch de- 
mands, Christian indignantly ordered his commissioners to 
break off negotiations if the Dutch did not promptly yield 
on the question of the crown’s rights.°° The Dutch commis- 
sioners went to Hamburg, at the same time, to confer with 
Salvius. They asked if it was not in harmony with the treaty 
of alliance for them to expect a Swedish commissioner at 
Stade. Salvius’ reply was cautious and indefinite. 
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On the renewal of the conferences, the Dutch conceded 
the King’s rights to the dues. The Danes proposed to place 
the Dutch on the same basis as the English, which the Dutch 
said would be unsatisfactory. The Danes yielded to the basis 
of 1637 with the condition that the King reserved the right 
to reduce or increase the dues at pleasure. The Dutch re- 
peated their interpretation of the Treaty of Speyer. The 
Danes replied that the treaty had not been made with the 
United Netherlands, but with the head of all the Nether- 
lands government at that time, Charles V, and that, by strict 
interpretation, their worst enemies, the people of Dunkirk, 
should enjoy the same privileges as the Dutch demanded. 
The Dutch, having caught their second wind, proposed as a 
basis the dues of the year, 1600, but the Danes refused. 
The Dutch showed, thereupon, a disposition to accept those 
of 1637 with the condition that they be not increased for a 
fixed number of years. The Danes took the offer ad referen- 
dum. The King refused and ordered the negotiations stop- 
ped. But the Dutch disliked the idea and, through the Arch- 
bishop, advised Christian IV that they would be pleased to 
continue the conferences. 

Christian IV saw therein an oportunity to test their 
alliance with Sweden and asked them to pledge him their 
friendship and to desist from assisting any of his enemies. 
They refused. He then offered them the dues of 1637 for a 
fixed period of time, with the proviso that, in case of abso- 
lute necessity, he might change the rates. They saw the 
elastic character of the term and again refused and inti- 
mated that it was useless for them to remain any longer. 
Finally, on the last day of August, the King declared that 
for five years from November 1, 1641, he would reduce 
the dues for the Dutch to the basis of 1637; and it was fur- 
ther agreed that the tariff for Norway should be printed, 
that the whale fisheries at Spitzbergen should be without 
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restrictions, and the route to Lapland should be open on the 
payment of the customary dues. The King wanted the provi- 
‘sions inserted in a formal treaty, no doubt, to silence the 
argument about the Treaty of Speyer and to weaken the alli- 
ance with Sweden. But the Dutch pleaded lack of instruc- 
tions to do so and thus baffled the King’s efforts.2* But 
Christian IV was greatly pleased with the result, and on Sep- 
tember 4, 1641, wrote to Chancellor Sehested: “If every- 
thing goes well, and with God’s help it will, then Chancellor 
Oxenstierna is sure to have another severe attack of the 
gout.’’97 

With Sweden he kept in continuous hot water. The 
matter of supporting Maria Eleonora, as well as the manner 
of her flight, became a sore point on both sides until July, 
1643, when the Queen Dowager departed in a Danish ship 
for Prussia. Disputes arose continually over salutes on the 
sea and in the Sound before Kronborg. Christian IV be- 
lieved the Swedish certificates to be false and underhanded, 
and this belief drove him beyond moderation.*® The Swed- 
ish council complained about the difficulties which their war 
materials met in the Sound and about the double dues im- 
posed on their subjects in Narva and Livonia, and these com- 
plaints were to be presented not to the King, but to the coun- 
cil.°* That body did not declare its opposition to the King in 
an open manner, but announced its adherence to the treaty of 
1624.1°° The income from the dues decreased from 505,- 
000 rdl. in 1641 with 4236 vessels to 405,000 rdl. in 1642 
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with 4127 vessels,?°! or 100,000 rdl., while the number of 
ships remained approximately the same. The result was that 
visitation became more severe and ruthless under Visitor 
General Nikkel Kock. Vessels of both Sweden and the 
Netherlands were subjected to visits and search several 
times, packages and boxes broken open, goods destroyed and 
even thrown overboard. The Danes themselves detested the 
ex-pirate.1°? In 1643 Danish vessels began collecting duties 
at the island of Ruden on all goods going from Sweden to 
her armies in Germany.1°? Christian IV appeared uncon- 
scious of his own and Denmark’s danger. He had appeased 
the Dutch, had recently humbled Hamburg, had made the 
Elbe dues more secure ;1°* and his plan of a peace congress to 
take place at Osnabriick and Miinster to settle the disputes of 
the Thirty Years’ War had been accepted by all parties, 
Sweden included; and he felt confident that he and the 
Emperor could at any time join forces and decide the destiny 
of Europe.?° 

The meeting of the Swedish council on the morning of 
May 12, 1643, was a festive one. For the first time, Queen 
Christina met with them in the chamber; and the Swedish 
forces under General Torstenson had won a succession of 
victories on the Continent. Oxenstierna took the floor and 
made a complimentary speech to the Queen, to which she re- 
plied. He addressed himself then to affairs of state, re- 
minded the Queen and council how the King of Denmark had 
seized Bremen, assisted the enemy at Warnemiinde, hin- 
dered commerce by arresting ships and confiscating several, 
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and violated the Treaty of Stettin by imposing dues on goods 
unless they were consigned to be sold in Sweden. He attacked 
Louis de Geer’s ships. He kidnapped the Queen Dowager, 
“an unexampled token of friendship.” The Chancellor said 
it was necessary to consider whether, in the approaching 
peace conference, they wished to be burdened with Den- 
mark. They did not know when she might attack Gothenburg 
or Warnemunde. Secondly, they had to decide to endure 
the injuries offered or to determine the time and means of 
redress. Gabriel Oxenstierna and Marshal de la Gardie took 
the floor. Both began doubtfully, cautiously, and then argued 
in favor of war. Councillor Peter Baner doubted if Chris- 
tian IV’s actions were a sufficient cause for war, inasmuch 
as he had treated Dutch and English ships and goods even 
worse than those of Sweden. Johan Skytte advised the use of 
peaceful means. Axelsson intimated that the certificates com- 
plained of might be false. The Chancellor, his brother, the 
Marshal, and Admiral Gyllenjelm reviewed the charges 
against Christian IV, mentioned the dues on wine pass- 
ing the Sound and the duties collected on Swedish war ma- 
terials at Ruden, and declared the actions of the Dane to 
be a just and sufficient cause for war. When the Chancellor 
realized the unanimity of the members for war, he balanced 
nicely the possible dangers: war with Russia, with Poland, 
defeat in Germany, the loss of Pomerania with its strategic 
position in the Baltic, from which in seven hours troops could 
be landed in Poland, Prussia, Russia, and Denmark, opposi- 
tion of the Elector of Brandenburg, and the loss of the 
French subsidies. For seven days they deliberated, and, 
on May 19, 1643, they decided to send a written protest 
against the actions of the Danish King in the Sound to the 
Danish council, but so drawn that it would quiet rather 
than rouse suspicion. In addition, Salvius in Hamburg was © 
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instructed to offer mediation between that city and Chris- 
tianelvee® | 

The council authorized, May 26, Oxenstierna to send 
de Geer to the Netherlands privately to enlist troops and 
raise supplies. The council confirmed an order to General 
Torstenson. It stated that, since speedy action against the 
Dane might be necessary, he should send the officers to 
their regiments, make proper dispositions, arrange a truce 
with the Emperor, withdraw towards the Baltic in August, 
place an army in Pomerania, cross Brunswick, Holstein, 
and press on into Jutland, and spare Gottorp if he made 
the proper terms. If he were challenged to show by what 
authority he marched into the country, he should reply that 
military necessity compelled him to do so to find quarters 
for his troops. All those who placed opposition in his way 
should be treated as enemies. He should see to it that 
Pomerania and Mecklenburg furnished troops and ships, the 
latter to transport the soldiers to Vordingborg, Copenhagen, 
and Kronborg, where he might be sure that a Swedish army 
would meet him on the other side of the Sound.1°™ The 
Danish resident in Stockholm reported rumors of war, but 
Christian IV remained confident that Sweden could not 
afford to risk it. He remarked that if Sweden thought her 
treaties violated, she would soon enough request a confer- 
ence at the boundary. Even as late as December 12, 1643, 
he did not surmise the determination of Sweden.1% 

In October, 1643, Oxenstierna called a session of the 
riksdag or general assembly to determine on peace or war. 
The clergy opposed his policy, but the Chancellor triumphed. 
On November 16 the riksdag authorized war and left it 
to the government to decide on the opportune time.1° 
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Not until late in September did General Torstenson 
receive the communication of May 26. In October he 
arranged a truce with General Gallas, which seemed myster- 
ious to the Austrians. And in early November he started 
north with a strategy and swiftness that was long a model 
in the art of war. By January, 1644, he occupied Jutland, 
having on the way taken possession of Schleswig and Hol- 
stein, Gluckstadt excepted. In February the Swedes broke 
across the Skaane boundary and soon occupied Helsingborg 
and Lund. 

On December 26, 1643, the Danish Marshal Bilde sent 
a trumpeter to Torstenson to ask by what authority he 
acted. Christian IV, the same day, sent a missive to the 
Danish resident in Stockholm to ask for an explanation 
from Sweden. Torstenson, taking his time to reply, ex- 
plained that he came to secure winter quarters for his 
army and referred whatever disputes that might arise to 
the two governments for settlement. Oxenstierna replied, 
January 10, 1644, that the Swedish govrnment had no offi- 
cial reports on the Swedish campaign in Holstein and there- 
fore could give no reply. He suggested, however, that Den- 
mark’s hostile attitude had probably justified Torstenson’s 
course, whatever it might be.42° On January 18, 1644, the 
Swedish government made a clean breast and sent a herald 
with a declaration of war, whom Christian IV refused to 
receive.t44_ Jt was not until March 2 that the Danish resi- 
dent left Stockholm. 

The Danish people stood aghast, never having imagined 
the possibility of what had happened. Their subjec- 
tion was more complete than it had been under Wallen- 
stein and Tilly fifteen years before. One stratum of society 
blamed the other for the calamity; especially did the nobles 
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meet with opposition for their peace policy and for their 
hindrance of the preparations for defense. Christian IV’s 
foreign relations were in such a condition that Den- 
mark could not hope for direct aid from abroad. He made 
reductions in favor of the English in the Sound,’”” but 
Charles I needed help himself. Russia held aloof. The 
breach with Poland had not been healed, and, even if it 
had the King of Poland had his hands full with the opposi- 
tion of his nobles. At Christmas time, 1643, Count Auer- 
sperg for the Emperor proposed an alliance to Just Hog, the 
head of Christian IV’s embassy at the peace negotiations in 
Osnabriick; but the Danes hesitated because of the sus- 
picious truce between Sweden and the Empire.'?? 

Chancellor Oxenstierna reported in a speech to the 
council that the Emperor’s troops had not followed Torsten- 
son toward Denmark, that Denmark was ruined, that Swe- 
den must capture the Sound, and that he hoped Chris- 
tian IV would lose his throne. He felt satisfied that the 
recent conquests in Denmark would compensate for any 
possible losses in Germany. The council expected that Louis 
de Geer would come to Sweden’s assistance with a fleet.1!* 
The danger of international complications made the coun- 
cillors think of terms for peace. Absolutely free passage 
through the Sound for Swedish ships without visitation and 
without striking the topsail, they would insist upon, also the 
abolition of the exhibition of passports at sea, all Swedish 
possessions to be included in the exemption, no Swedish 
goods of any description to be denied passage, compensa- 
tion for the wrongs which Swedish subjects had suffered, 
and all Danish territory on the Swedish side of the Sound to 
be ceded as guarantee of peace.'?® 
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Oxenstierna, May 21, 1644, advised that the Swedish 
forces refrain from attacking the Danish islands; he feared 
for the defenseless condition of the Swedish conquests in 
Germany.14® A week later he ordered Torstenson to march 
against the imperial army approaching under General Gallas. 
In June Admiral Fleming with the Swedish fleet set out on 
a cruise; and, July 1, he met Christian IV with his fleet off 
Kolberger Heide. Both sides claimed the victory, but the 
Swedes withdrew to Christianpris and were there blockaded 
for three weeks by the Danes. A little later Gallas appeared 
in Holstein, hardly active, yet his presence assisted Denmark. 

As usual in time of war, the Danish King prescribed a 
new tariff of Sound dues, 1643, with increases on grain espe- 
cially.117 He extended a friendly hand to the Dutch by 
exempting them from the increases. Later he cancelled the 
dues for wharfage at Elsinore, ordered that visitation 
should take place only once, and then courteously. But he 
forbade all trade with Sweden. The Dutch might sail to 
Livonia and Prussia, provided they carried no munitions, 
salt, or grain.148 The Dutch protested, but Christian IV had 
faith that “God would straighten out both the Swedes and 
the, Dutch.’’*+? 

Sweden had hardly lived up to the treaty of 1640 with 
the Netherlands, which provided that she should ask her 
ally to mediate before resorting to arms. The Swedes relied 
on Louis de Geer to place the Dutch in the proper attitude. 
He had been instruced to argue that the sole cause for 
Sweden’s war was Denmark’s violation of the freedom of 
commerce. He should solicit money from the States Gen- 
eral, from the provinces, from the merchants, and also try to 
obtain ships and sailors. He could promise exemption from 
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the dues and pledge the Danish islands as security, but 
Swedish sovereignty over them should be reserved. His 
mission was to provide means to capture the Sound.'*°® 
Louis de Geer found two parties in his fatherland. One, 
led by Frederick Henry of Orange, a namesake of Frederick 
II of Denmark, felt displeased with Sweden’s high handed 
method in beginning the war, not even observing the for- 
mality of a declaration until eight months after war had 
been decided upon. He and his followers feared Sweden’s 
possession of the Sound, and they were more interested in 
attacking Spain, whose power loomed stronger since 
Sweden had diverted her strength against the Dane. He 
proposed in the interest of peace that the dues be lowered to 
the basis of 1628. The other party included the merchants, 
with the traditional hatred of the Danish possession of the 
Sound. Amsterdam especially wanted the Dutch to control 
the Sound and was eager to send a fleet. It was now or 
never with them. The States General, controlled by the peace 
party, decided in January, 1644, to offer mediation and 
gave as motives the disruption of negotiations for peace in 
Westphalia and the dangers to Protestantism and to trade. 
Louis de Geer proceeded to buy ships and enlist sailors, 
personally advancing the money for them. The States 
General forbade him to buy more or to take away those al- 
ready bought. But de Geer, seeing the situation, balanced the 
two parties against each other, so that the Prince of Orange 
could not obtain money to pursue his preparations against 
Spain; and thus the order was rescinded. He collected a 
squadron of thirty ships and sent them, under the command 
of Martin Thyssen, to the Elbe, where they exchanged a few 
shots with Gluckstadt and passed on, intending to act as 
transports for Swedish troops. But, on the way, at 
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Listerdyb,’*! they met the Danish fleet and were decisively 
shattered, May 16, 1644. De Geer, although highly discred- 
ited among the unfortunate of his countrymen, fitted out 
another fleet and, on August 9, 1644, it passed by Kronborg 
Castle?" 

The States General offered their mediation again, May, 
1644, and sent special embassies to both Sweden and Den- 
mark. Oxenstierna would rather the Dutch had remained 
at home, yet he promptly accepted their proposal to mediate 
and then proceeded to draw them in as allies. He twitted them 
with their assumed impartiality as mediators, with increas- 
ing Denmark’s strength by continuing to pay the dues and 
by observing Christian IV’s order not to trade with Sweden. 
The Dutch then asked him to make no separate peace until 
they could secure new instructions from home. He promised 
to wait.1?8 

Early in September, Christian IV accepted the mediation 
of the Netherlands, and with all the better grace, because he 
at the same time accepted the mediation of France. From 
the time the war opened, Sweden and Denmark had both 
sought to blame the other and to justify their conduct in 
Paris. Sweden had as her able resident the renowned Hugo 
Grotius and also a special embassy in Cerisantes. They were 
instructed to emphasize, not trade, which was a good argu- 
ment with the Dutch, but Christian IV’s intimate relations 
with the Empire, with Poland, with Russia; and to show 
that the new war did not diminish Swedish vigilance against 
the Empire in Germany.'** 

Mazarin, who had succeeded Richelieu, was not especially 
well disposed toward Christian IV because of his constant 
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meddling with mediation efforts; nor was he entirely in 
accord with Oxenstierna, although France and Sweden had 
been allies since 1641. The French minister looked upon 
the ambitions of the Netherlands with a hostile eye. More- 
over, France was paying Sweden subsidies to prosecute the 
war against the Empire, and now Oxenstierna had with- 
drawn his forces and turned them against Denmark without 
as much as giving Mazarin a previous notice. His imme- 
diate task became to bring about peace between the Scandi- 
navian neighbors, to restrain Poland from attacking Sweden, 
and to prevent the reference of the coming Dano-Swedish 
peace negotiations to the congress at Osnabrtick. He chose 
as his instrument, and his choice as usual was good, Gaspard 
Cogqnet de la Thuillerie, then ambassador to the Netherlands. 
He was to use his influence to send the Swedish army under 
Torstenson back into Germany and to secure for France 
just as advantageous conditions for trade as those obtained 
by Sweden and the Netherlands. He was given credit on 
Hamburg for twelve thousand rigsdaler to be used at discre- 
tion.1?® With the ambassadors in Westphalia, d’Avaux and 
Servien, he should keep in touch for the details of his mis- 
sion. Mazarin mentioned that a quick peace in the North 
would be worth two victories in the field. 

M. de la Thuillerie reached Copenhagen in June, but the 
King was with the fleet; so he decided to waste no time with 
the councillors, who gave him a cool reception.'7® He pro- 
ceeded to Stockholm, where he was received with great 
favor. Oxenstierna informed him that Marshal Torstenson 
had already been ordered back to Germany and that he was 
glad to accept the mediation of France as well as that of the 
Netherlands in the disputes with Denmark. M. de la 
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Thuillerie arranged for an emissary, Gustav Horn, to make 
the preliminary agreement with Christian IV. Then he took 
up the terms of peace. The Chancellor said that he knew 
the causes of the war and that Sweden wanted trade and 
navigation unfettered. 

Said M. de la Thuillerie: “Do you dispute his dominion in the 
Sound ?” 

Oxenstierna: “We dispute no one’s dominion, but I will say 
that it is only a Sound; and that its passage does not concern Den- 
mark any more than that of the Channel or of Gibraltar. Beyond 
that the treaty will govern.” 

M. de la Thuillerie: “Do you intend to observe the treaty?” 

Oxenstierna: “Sano sensu. Is there need of a reply?” 

M. de la Thuillerie: “Is there anything else?” 

Oxenstierna: “That is the most important.’’127 

M. de la Thuillerie then assured him that he had reason 
to expect that the negotiations would last less than fourteen 
days. A day or two later, as he was about to depart for 
Denmark, the Swedish council voted him a handsome ring. 

On his return to Copenhagen late in August, Chris- 
tian IV was in a mood to accept French mediation. He 
tried to find out what the Swedish demands might be; if 
they were going to insist on free passage of the Sound for all 
goods to and from Sweden, whether in Swedish vessels or 
not, it was useless to go further. M. de la Thuillerie replied 
that he had no way of knowing the mind of the Swedish 
government. The King conditioned the appointment of 
commissioners on the withdrawal of Swedish troops from 
Danish territory and on the guarantee by France and the 
Netherlands that Sweden would observe the treaty. Thuil- 
lerie said that the conference between the two parties would 
be the proper place to determine such arrangements.1*§ 
Christian IV named the commissioners: Ulfeldt, Sehested, 
Urne, and Seefeldt. 
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The defeat of the Danish fleet off Femern on October 
13,1644, was a disturbing element, but the Swedish and 
Dutch flotillas withdrew to Kiel for repairs and to Wismar 
for the winter, instead of taking charge of the Sound as 
was feared. December 15 was the date set for the prelimi- 
nary negotiations at Bromsebro. Both parties wanted delay, 
the Swedes in the hope of securing the active alliance of the 
Netherlands, and the Danes in the hope of securing assist- 
ance from somewhere, possibly Poland.1?® Oxenstierna had 
also agreed informally with the Dutch to wait until May or 
June of the next year. Nevertheless, negotiations began 
February 8, 1645. 

The Danish instructions called for the return of Danish 
territory occupied by Sweden, an indemnity for the damages 
committed, and the Treaty of Stettin, 1570, as a basis, if 
possible. If this basis could not be obtained, then the recip- 
rocal tariff regulations should be severed, thus giving both 
countries entire freedom and making it easier for Den- 
mark to maintain the dues and possibly, later, to extend 
them to Swedish ships and goods. Sweden, as the aggres- 
sor in the war, should make the first proposition.4%° In 
February, 1645, the Danish commissioners, the Dutch 
embassy, and M. de la Thuillerie took quarters in Chris- 
tianopel. The Swedish delegation, headed by Chancellor 
Oxenstierna, took quarters at Soderakra, across the boun- 
dary on Swedish soil. 

The Swedish Chancellor had prepared his own instruc- 
tions.'*1 He was ready to demand freedom from the dues 
for all Swedish subjects, including the inhabitants of Fin- 
land, Pomerania, Mecklenburg, Livonia, and Ingermann- 
land. Swedish warships should pass freely. The certificates 
for goods might remain, but these should be accepted as 
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delivered at Kronborg and the dues to be paid on foreign 
goods accordingly. No visit and search would be tolerated. 
The duties at Ruden and the dues on the Elbe at Gliickstadt 
should be abolished. The reciprocal tariff regulations might 
be discontinued, although it was not a sine qua non. Den- 
mark should indemnify all individuals that had suffered, 
notably Louis de Geer. The Danish King should make no 
alliances against Sweden. Once the question of dues had 
been arranged, he was prepared to demand a territorial guar- 
antee for the peace to include all the territory on the Swedish 
side of the Sound and the eastern half of the Sound itself. 
The dues for the Netherlands should be reduced to a per- 
manent basis, either that of 1544 or of 1630. But the Dutch 
embassy should hasten a favorable reply from the States 
General to the proposal for an active alliance, and, if it came, 
then present to the Dutch a plan for the partition of Den- 
mark. Should the French ambassador show serious opposi- 
tion, both France and the Netherlands should be dropped 
as mediators, and the treaties of alliance with each should be 
used as a basis for the incorporation of Denmark.*%? 
Credentials had been exchanged previous to the meet- 
ing and found satisfactory. M. de la Thuillerie stood on 
the stone that had for centuries marked the boundary between 
the two realms, hallowed by the traditions of many boun- 
dary conferences conducted by councillors as judges, who 
for the purpose had been released from their oaths of alle- 
giance as subjects. M. de la Thuillerie gave the signal; a 
blast of trumpets sounded. The Danish and Swedish com- 
missioners stepped out of their tents and marched with 
measured steps toward the stone, which they reached at the 
same instant. Oxenstierna and Ulfeldt shook hands. The 
former made a speech in Swedish, to which the latter replied 
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briefly in Danish. They shook hands again, and the first 
formalities were over.'3? 

The negotiations were conducted in Latin and in writ- 
ing'?* with the mediating ambassadors of France and the 
Netherlands as transmitters of the notes. The Swedes used 
to advantage the opportunity of making the first proposition. 
They introduced the demand for a free and open Sound, 
with a sketch of Danish exactions there, and concluded with 
an argument on the freedom of straits as viewed by the law 
of nations. The Dutch were greatly pleased. M. de la 
Thuillerie may have remembered his conversation with 
Oxenstierna, but he assumed a judicial attitude and remarked 
that the Danes would probably concede the demands as far 
as Sweden’s inhabitants were concerned, but not for those 
merely under Swedish protection. He added that France 
had been affected by Christian IV’s actions in the Sound, 
but she did not think them sufficient to justify war. 

The mediators carried the proposition to the Danish 
commissioners at Christianopel, who, in their reply, reviewed 
the manner in which Sweden had begun the war, asked for 
damages, requested the restitution of all occupied territory, 
and refused the Swedish proposition as a violation of the 
Danish king’s dominion over the Sound. The Swedish 
answer stated that they would not deny the dominion of the 
Danish King in the Sound, but they did deny that this 
dominion gave any right to impose dues and restrictions on 
ships and goods passing through the Sound. Four days 
later came the Danish reply. The Swedes had not taken 
into account the restitution of Danish territory, and, until 
this was done, the dues could not be considered. No king 
of any country had ever sent warships through the Sound 
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without first asking permission, and Sweden’s exemption 
from the dues was based entirely on treaties. The mediators 
attempted to have the Danes soften their statement, but did 
not succed. When Oxenstierna received it, he threatened 
to break off negotiations and to continue the war until 
Denmark sued for mercy unless she was willing to modify 
her position in the Sound. 

M. de la Thuillerie saw the futility of negotiations with 
written memoranda, when conducted with such temper, and 
secured an agreement that the negotiations should be con- 
tinued orally through the mediators. He restrained Oxen- 
stierna by showing how Sweden had acted contrary to the 
alliance with France, which provided for common efforts 
to reduce the power of the Emperor and to free Germany. 
He mentioned the maritime strength of Christian IV and 
the uncertainties of a new war. The sessions following 
resulted in little progress. The Swedes proposed that the 
Danish King restrict his dominion over the Sound and the 
Baltic to his own subjects and that no fortifications or 
ships of war be permitted in the Sound. In the middle of 
March Oxenstierna decided to postpone consideration of the 
Sound, a decision which gave M. de la Thuillerie new hope. 
But when the matter of territorial guarantees was revealed 
in its fullness, M. de la Thuillerie refused to present it to 
the Danes and threatened to go home. The Danes, however, 
were ready to concede more than he had expected. 

During the negotiations, the reports of Swedish military 
successes against the Emperor and against Christian IV 
came pouring in. Christian IV had made a bid, late in 
February, for the favor of the Netherlands by granting their 
subjects full freedom of trade with Sweden during the 
negotiations, “powder, lead, munitions, guns, tackle, rope, 
war, and naval supplies excepted.’’!3° But, in April, 1645, 
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the States General granted new instructions to their ambassa- 
dors. They should resign as mediators and openly join the 
Swedish commissioners to obtain freedom of commerce, 
notify Denmark formally of the existence of the treaty 
of alliance with Sweden, 1640, and explain that they gave 
up their position as mediators because of the continued high 
dues and restrictions on commerce in the Sound. The Treaty 
of Speyer should form the basis for negotiation, but they 
might concede two rosenobles instead of one as ship dues and 
also one of three possible tariff schedules on goods, the 
highest a little below the one of 1628; but these should 
operate for a fixed period, when the Treaty of Speyer should 
again take effect. Visitation of Dutch ships would not be 
tolerated, and convoy certificates must be honored. The 
abolition of the Elbe dues was not essential. If Denmark 
did not yield, they should notify her that the Netherlands 
stood ready to join arms with Sweden.'?® The States Gen- 
eral was in earnest; it forbade merchant ships to leave 
for Norway or for the Baltic without convoy; it equipped 
the fleet for Admiral de Witt to command; and de Witt’s 
fleet did pass the Sound before the negotiations were con- 
cluded. In addition, dissensions tore Denmark; no coordi- 
nation existed between the army and the navy; the King 
and the council blamed each other for the misfortune of the 
war; and the lower classes stood ready to turn against the 
privileged nobility. 

The Dutch ‘ambassadors resigned as mediators and 
moved from Christianopel to take quarters beside the 
Swedish at Soderakra. The negotiations worried along, 
until, in the latter part of June, the Danish commissioners 
were given full discretionary powers. The Swedish council 
authorized Queen Christina to do the same for theirs. In 
July M. de la Thuillerie achieved another advance in pro- 
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cedure by having the parties agree to direct oral conferences 
with each other. At least ten such conferences were held, 
with the result that two treaties emerged. 

According to the Treaty of Brémsebro, Sweden secured 
for the crown, for her subjects and inhabitants, including 
those of Finland, Ingermannland, Esthonia, and Livonia, 
complete freedom for ships and goods. Pomerania and 
Mecklenburg were not included, because the Dutch pointed 
out the commercial advantages these regions would thereby 
obtain and the possible ruinous competition with Swedish 
industry, an argument which pleased the Danes and which 
the Swedes recognized. The treaty specifically mentioned 
munitions of war as being included and also all goods 
bought by Swedish subjects and inhabitants in foreign 
countries. Ships partly owned by Swedes should pay dues 
in proportion to the parts owned by foreigners. Foreign 
owned ships chartered by Swedes should pay the dues in 
accordance with the foreign ownership, but the Swedish 
goods and crew should not be affected. Visitation and all 
“us superioritatis’ was abolished. Swedish warships, on 
passing Kronborg, need not dip flag nor strike the topsail, 
but merely fire the Swedish salute, which the fortress should 
reciprocate; and the number of ships was limited to five 
in a group. If a Swedish warship put into the harbor at 
Elsinore, it should, on due request, exhibit its passport in a 
friendly and courteous manner. The treaty prescribed the 
form of the passport for Swedish private ships and their 
goods, which should be accepted without any hindrance by 
the collectors of the dues at Elsinore and a proper receipt 
given therefor. The form of the certificate of foreign 
goods on Swedish ships was also prescribed, and on no 
account should such goods cause a delay of more than eight 
days for the ship. Sweden agreed to give three weeks notice 
for the transportation of soldiers through the Sound and to 
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limit the number to twelve hundred for each request. The 
maris dominium in the North Sea and in the Baltic was abol- 
ished. The King of Denmark renounced the Ruden dues. 
Sweden hoped that the Elbe dues would be revoked, but 
agreed to observe the same regulations as Hamburg, and 
Hamburg in the same year secured their abolition. The 
tariff reciprocity relations were severed. The letters of the 
Queen of Sweden and of her subjects, passing through Elsi- 
nore or over Christian IV’s territory to Hamburg, should be 
exempt from detention or inquisition—a rather remarkable 
postal clause. 

Oxenstierna had been disappointed with the revised 
Dutch instructions, in that they limited their commissioners 
to secure freedom of commerce with no approval of Swedish 
territorial aggrandizement or even territorial guarantees. 
The treaty provided that, in consideration of the earnest and 
incessant efforts of the ambassador of his royal Majesty of 
France, her royal Majesty, Queen Christina, renounced all 
her claim de jure belli in consideration of which his royal 
Majesty of Denmark ceded to the Swedish crown the 
province of Jemteland, including Herjedalen, the island of 
Gothland, and Osel and Arendsborg. The King of Denmark 
gave as security for the freedom of commerce and naviga- 
tion through the Sound and the Belts for thirty years the 
complete possession of the province of Halland, at the end 
of which time, the same or equally good security should be 
furnished. Denmark retained the provinces of Skaane and 
Bleking across the Sound, but in thirteen years she was to 
lose them. The articles of the treaties of 1570 and 1613, 
not in conflict with this treaty, were revived. Duke Fred- 
erick, the Archbishop of Bremen, was included in the peace, 
but the question of restoring his territories was left to the 
free will and grace of Queen Christina. Sweden saw to it 
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that her allies, the Hanse towns, were included in the peace 
and their commercial privileges revived.137 

On August 13, 1645, the commissioners of both sides 
and the mediator, M. de la Thuillerie, signed the drafts. 
The blast of trumpets sounded again. The commissioners 
from each side approached the boundary stone. Ulfeldt 
and Oxenstierna shook hands. Secretaries brought the 
documents to M. de la Thuillerie, who at the same moment 
gave the Danish copy with his own and the Danish com- 
missioners’ signatures to Oxenstierna and the Swedish copy 
with his own and the Swedish commissioners’ signatures to 
Korfitz Ulfeldt. M. de la Thuillerie declared his mission 
accomplished and stated that he would accordingly join 
his royal King and master’s allies, the Swedes. Ulfeldt made 
the first speech. He thanked the King and Queen of France 
and their ambassador for the mediation; he declared that 
Denmark would keep the treaty, and he congratulated Queen 
Christina on her accession to the headship of the government 
of Sweden. Oxenstierna replied and pledged Sweden’s 
friendship. The chancellors shook hands again, and the 
ceremonies were over. The ratifications were exchanged 
within a month.?#8 

The Netherlands and Denmark signed and exchanged 
the ratifications of their Treaty at Bromsebro, but the Dutch 
treaty was dated at Christianopel, hence it became known 
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by the latter name. The Dutch obtained a tariff in the 
Sound slightly lower than the highest of the three they 
were authorized to propose. It was apparently designed to 
be a one per cent. ad valorem tariff on most articles; wine 
remained at three and a third per cent.1°® The basis of the 
one per cent. ad valorem was the prices at the ports of lading 
in 1645; later it was converted into a specific duty, so 
that it did not vary with the fall in prices. Unenumerated 
articles should pay dues in accordance with ancient custom 
and the law merchant. The agreement was to be binding for 
forty years, after which the Treaty of Speyer, 1544, should 
revive with its customary force. Each party interpreted this 
last phrase in its own way and reported a victory to its home 
government. 

Denmark conceded exemption from visitation to Dutch 
ships, but, at the port of departure, goods and ships 
should be furnished with papers countersigned by responsi- 
ble_officers to protect against frauds. There should be no 
enforced delay in the Sound of ships or goods, nor any 
compulsory sale thereof; munitions of war were especially 
mentioned. Dutch goods should always follow the Dutch 
tariff, whether in domestic bottoms or not. In regard to 
the vessel itself, ownership would be the controlling fac- 
tor. Subjects of the Netherlands located in Baltic towns 
should be given equal treatment with those at home. The 
Elbe dues were abolished for the Dutch. The warmest 
argument occurred over the accessory fees, especially the 
light and marker dues. The Danes contended that the King 
could not protect commerce against piracy and. furnish the 
proper safeguards against mishaps unless he were given 
means. But the representatives of the Netherlands flatly 
refused. Christian IV accordingly abolished the lights.14° 

All the different fees that had gradually been added to the 
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dues were cancelled, such as the poor money of one rigsdaler 
a ship; the “op-penge” of one and a half per cent. of the en- 
tire dues for each ship and cargo, a sort of sinking fund to be 
used in case of need; the defension money of one eighth of 
one per cent. of the cargo dues; the light and marker fees of 
one to two rosenobles, according to whether the ship was in 
ballast or not; the harbor fee of one half rigsdaler; the one 
per cent. duty and sometimes more on war materials and 
skins; the copy fees of about one rigsdaler for each ship; 
the special duty on salt paid in kind and varying in 
amount.t*#t But the remarkable feature was the abolition 
of the dues on ships, which the Dutch had always conceded, 
as sanctioned by the Treaty of Speyer, 1544; the instruc- 
tions from the States General authorized them to allow 
one rosenoble a ship and, if necessary, two rosenobles. 
However, two years later, the Netherlands realized the 
need of lights for their merchantmen on passing the Sound 
and agreed that, on every ship in ballast, two rigsdaler and, 
on every ship with cargo, four rigsdaler should be paid to 
the King to keep up the lights and markers.**” 

M. de la Thuillerie obtained for France and her subjects 
equal privileges with those of the Netherlands,’*? as did 
Great Britain, Delmenhorst, Oldenburg, Danzig, and the 
Hanse towns, as far as the tariff was concerned.14* The 
Hanse towns reserved their rights and privileges under the 
treaty of Odense, 1560. The King’s subjects in Denmark 
and in Norway had to observe the same tariff in the Sound 
as the Netherlands.14° The Treaty of Bromsebro was the 
more dramatic of the four agreements in its evolution and 
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marked a decisive turn in Danish history. By it Christian 
IV gave up his claim to the dominion over the Baltic and 
and the North Sea; no longer was there a chance of expan- 
sion southward or a possibility of playing a role in Euro- 
pean affairs except as the victim. Sweden had begun 
her extension of territory toward the Sound and.had solid- 
ified her trans-Baltic conquests, even to the extent of cutting 
Denmark off from all territorial contact with the Empire. 
As an enduring treaty, however, the one that bore the name 
of Christianopel carried far greater importance and became, 
down to 1857, the basis for negotiations affecting the Sound 
dues. 


CHAPTER IVE 
SWEDISH DESIGNS IN THE BALTIC, 1645-1660 


After the Treaty of Christianopel Christian IV accred- 
ited Korfitz Ulfeldt as minister resident to the Netherlands. 
He found no sympathy for Denmark’s misfortunes; but 
the Dutch feared Swedish aggression. The high duties im- 
posed in the Swedish Baltic possessons and their exemption 
from the Sound dues in accordance with the Treaty of 
Bromsebro touched the Dutchmen’s pocketbooks and their 
prejudices. Ulfeldt had little difficulty in obtaining the 
agreement of February 2, 1647, which regulated duties in 
Norway, established an elaborate table for measuring the 
capacity of ships, restored the dues on ships which had been 
omitted at Christianopel, and secured the payment of a 
hundred and twenty thousand rigsdaler for the period that 
these dues had lapsed. 

Some crafty Dutchman immediately thought of paying 
Denmark a lump sum annually for complete exemption from 
the dues. The States General could reimburse themselves 
by levying duties in Dutch ports on all ships going through 
the Sound, thus placing Dutch vessels on the same basis as 
the Swedish. Moreover, the French, English, and Hanse 
ships would suffer by the delays and restrictions in the 
Sound. Ulfeldt approved the plan and advocated it to Chris- 
tian IV, but the old King threw the letter in the fire and 
recalled him,? probably not because he disapproved of the 
plan, but because of Ulfeldt’s efforts to draw the negotia- 
tions under the exclusive authority of the council and 
because of his lavish expenditures. 
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In February, 1648, Christian IV died and was succeeded 
by his son, the Archbishop of Bremen and Bishop of Wer- 
den, as King Frederick III. He was a man of considerable 
ability and of extensive political and diplomatic experience. 
Even though Denmark had not found herself in such a 
plight, both domestic and foreign, at the end of his father’s 
reign, Frederick III was not of a calibre to play a winning 
game against such men as Charles X of Sweden, John de 
Witt of the Netherlands, Mazarin of France, Cromwell of 
Great Britain, and the Great Elector of Brandenburg, Fred- 
erick William. 

Not long after his accession, the contestants in the 
Thirty Years’ War agreed upon the Treaties of Westphalia. 
By the Treaty of Osnabriick Sweden gained a large part of 
Pomerania as a fief of the Empire, the town of Wismar, 
control over the Oder and Swinemunde, supremacy over 
Stralsund and the Hanseatic towns, and full jurisdiction 
over the archbishopric of Bremen and the bishopric of 
Werden, which meant control over the Weser and the 
Elbe. Sweden secured largely what Denmark had con- 
tended for through the long reign of Christian IV. The 
fact that Frederick III had been promoted from the arch- 
bishopric of Bremen did not serve to take away the sting 
for him. Opposition to Sweden became the keynote of his 
reign. 

Frederick III turned his attention toward the Nether- 
lands. He decided to approve the plan of the annual redemp- 
tion of the dues and to couple with this plan a treaty of 
alliance. Accordingly, Ulfeldt started for the Hague again. 
He found two obstacles in his way. The Swedish minister 
resident, Spiering, opposed his efforts as contrary to the 
alliance of 1640, renewed in 1645. And the inland part of 
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the provinces, Zeeland, Utrecht, and Overijssel, had small 
interest in the Baltic trade, hence their approval was diffi- 
cult to obtain. But by October 9, 1649, two treaties were 
agreed upon. One arranged a defensive alliance destined 
to endure until 1685. If any power attacked either of 
the contracting parties or disturbed their commerce by land 
or sea, the one should assist the other by sending four thous- 
and men or, in place of them, sixteen thousand rigsdaler 
monthly. In case of war, neither should make peace without 
the consent of the other. The treaty should not be inter- 
preted to the detriment of the trade and navigation of any 
power.* Hence the Dutch could say that the treaty was not 
in violation of the alliance of Sweden. The treaty proved of 
no assistance to Denmark in 1657, when she attacked Swe- 
den ; but it was a means of saving her life from 1658 to 1660. 

The treaty for the redemption of the dues asserted the 
principle “free ships, free goods,’ which meant better terms 
than the Swedes had obtained at Bromsebro. Therefore, all 
ships owned by Dutch subjects, no matter what or whose 
goods might be in the cargo, should pass freely through the 
Sound. But the Dutch goods in foreign bottoms should 
pay the regular rates. Denmark bound herself to grant no 
other power exemption from the dues. The Netherlands 
might take as many as five warships through the Sound at 
one time without giving notice. In consideration of these 
concessions, the States General agreed to pay annually three 
hundred and fifty thousand golden or one hundred and forty 
thousand rigsdaler and to advance three hundred thousand 
rigsdaler as an evidence of good faith. 

The ratifications were to be exchanged within three 
months, and Ulfeldt inserted the unusual provision that the 
treaties should be ratified by the Danish council as well as 
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by the King.® The councillors did not ratify in a body, but 
the treaty was sent to their respective homes for signature. 
The Danish ratifications were ready by November 6. But 
in the Netherlands, Zeeland held out obstinately for over a 
year. Ulfeldt had driven a good financial bargain. The 
income from the dues in 1643 was 405,000 rigsdaler, but 
after the Treaty of Christianopel the income was, 1646, 
134,526 rdl.; 1647, 140,551 rdl. And after the cancella- 
tion of the redemption treaty, 1655, 102,000 rdl.; 1656, 
71,400 rdl.6 The number of Dutch ships that passed the 
Sound in 1646 was 2038 out of 3428; in 1647, 2099 out of 
3512,7 or about two thirds of the total number. Assuming 
an equality of cargoes, 106,000 rdl. instead of 140,000 rdl. 
would have been an adequate amount. It was the advantage 
in the Baltic trade that the Dutch had purchased and, with 
it, opposition from both Great Britain and Sweden.® 

It was hardly thought at the time the treaties were made 
that the Netherlands instead of Denmark would be the first 
to derive assistance from the alliance. However, other 
paradoxical events occurred. The friendship of the houses 
of Orange and of Stuart at one time indicated the merging 
of their respective countries ; but their friendship also united 
their enemies, so that both houses fell from power and, at 
the same time, made the union of the two people seem more 
immediate than ever. Then the commercial rivalries of the 
two republics came to the front, and Great Britain threw 
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down the gauntlet by passing the navigation act of 1651.° 
It may reasonably be called a retaliation for the redemption 
treaty,"° 

It prohibited the importation into Great Britain or her 
colonies of any products of Asia, Africa, or America except 
in vessels owned by Englishmen. Imports from Europe 
might be brought in English vessels or in the vessels of the 
subjects of the state in which the goods were produced. 
The Dutch realized that they were not mentioned, but they 
also realized that they could not carry to Great Britain or 
her vast colonies anything but the produce of Dutch soil, 
which was insufficient for their own needs. The year before 
the Netherlands had succeeded in having Spain confirm in a 
treaty the principle: ‘free ships, free goods, except contra- 
band of war.”"" The English holders of letters of marque 
and reprisal against the French refused to observe this 
principle. The result was war. 

The Dutch knew better than to ask Frederick III for 
four thousand men or for the monetary equivalent, but they 
sent Nanning Keyser as ambassador to Copenhagen to obtain 
the aid of fifteen warships in the Sound. If necessary, he 
might offer subsidies. For centuries the Dutch had struggled 
against Liibeck and the Hansa for the Baltic trade, and for a 
hundred years they had held the upper hand. Should the 
English now wrest their right from them? The naval stores, 
for which the Baltic was the great source, were declared 
contraband of war, so that neutrals were excluded from car- 
tying them to Great Britain or even to her friendly Flanders 
or to France and Spain. At the same time, the Netherlands 
sent van Beuningen to Stockholm to frustrate any desire 
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there to join Great Britain and to work for a triple alliance, 
Denmark to be the third party.’” 

Denmark became the victim of circumstances. She had 
recognized the British republic in December, 1651; in May 
of the next year she sent an embassy to negotiate a treaty 
of amity and commerce. The conferences had scarcely 
begun when the Anglo-Dutch war opened. In August, 1652, 
twenty-one English merchantmen with heavy cargoes lay in 
the roads at Elsinore waiting for a convoy. Frederick III, 
with proper intentions for their protection in a neutral 
country, asked them to take anchorage in Copenhagen; 
eighteen of them did so, and the Dutch soon afterward cap- 
tured the other three. By that time Keyser had arrived, and 
he used his diplomacy to the utmost to have the remainder of 
the ships seized. Just then an English fleet of eighteen war 
vessels appeared off Elsinore and asked permission to go to 
Copenhagen or to have the merchantmen convoyed to them. 
Frederick III replied that he was surprised to see so many 
warships approach unannounced and that he would not let 
them proceed to Copenhagen nor would he permit the mer- 
chantmen to depart, for fear it might lead to hostilities in 
Denmark’s front doorway. A few days later the English 
warships left. Great Britain asked Denmark for an explana- 
tion, which was not forthcoming; and, on October 17, a 
British order in council declared all Danish ships in Great 
_ Britain under arrest and requested Blake to order that all 
Danish vessels on the high seas be seized. Richard Brad- 
shaw tried to checkmate Keyser in Copenhagen, but, in 
February, 1653, Frederick III agreed to deny English ships 
the passage of the Sound or the Belts and to keep twenty 
warships in the Sound between April and November 1.1% 
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No one, unless Frederick III, expected van Beuningen 
to be as successful in Stockholm. Christina received the 
proposal of a triple alliance by designating Denmark as 
the hereditary enemy. Sweden feared for her commercial 
future. She disliked the inspection of her ships for con- 
traband, which appeared to be in violation of the Treaty of 
Bromsebro with Denmark and of the treaty of alliance with 
the Netherlands. She feared that either Great Britain or 
the Netherlands would acquire possession of the Sound, 
and she leaned in favor of Great Britain, because of the 
despised duties which her merchantmen had to pay at Am- 
sterdam to help make up the redemption fund.4* Great 
Britain, in the latter part of 1653, sent Bulstrode Whitelocke 
to Stockholm to secure the united efforts of the Swedes and 
the English in opening the Sound. Queen Christina was 
heartily in sympathy with the project, but Chancellor 
Oxenstierna, now in his seventy-first year, favored peace 
and a conservation of Sweden’s rights, which he sought to 
promote by concluding a treaty of amity and commerce.1® 

Possibly to quiet the Swedish warlike preparations and 
because of the English victories at sea, Denmark and the 
Netherlands agreed to cancel the redemption treaty and to 
revive the Treaty of Christianopel.*® The Netherlands lost 
thereby the privilege of taking five warships through the 
Sound without securing permission. The treaty meant 
that the Dutch and English commerce through the Sound 
would be treated alike ; and it paved the way for the opening 
of peace negotiations between the two countries. Sweden 
continued to enjoy the advantage over both, and Denmark 
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was enabled to give other states equal treatment with the 
Netherlands. 

In December, 1653, Oliver Cromwell became Lord Pro- 
tector. He demanded the exclusion from office in the Neth- 
erlands of all members of the House of Orange. He asked 
that the Netherlands guarantee the restoration of the Eng- 
lish ships and goods taken in Copenhagen with a fair com- 
pensation for damages and that the Dutch leave the protec- 
torate free to deal with Denmark alone. But the Dutch 
feared that Cromwell had designs on the Sound, and they 
intended to keep the agreement, which Keyser had made, 
that Denmark should be included in the peace. Conse- 
quently, they broke off negotiations. Cromwell sent a 
messenger with the offer to include Denmark, if satisfactory 
coinpensation were made for the ships; otherwise, they were 
to come home.'* Peace was finally agreed upon at West- 
minster, April 5, 1654. The Netherlands assumed respon- 
sibility for the seizures and the detention of English ships in 
Danish dominions and paid 97,973 pounds and ten pence in 
damages.'® Frederick III sent a commissioner to resume 
the negotiations, interrupted at the beginning of the war; 
by September he had agreed to a treaty which gave the 
English the same privileges in the Sound as the Dutch en- 
joyed. The Elbe dues were abolished for the English.1® 

During the same summer, May 30, 1654, the fanciful 
Queen Christina abdicated in favor of Charles X, who was 
full of ambition to carry on the brilliant conquests of his 
uncle, Gustavus Adolphus.?° The twenty-six years’ truce 
of 1635 with Poland had not expired, but the King of Poland 
wanted Livonia, and, by reason of his relation to the house 
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of Vasa, made pretensions to the Swedish throne as a suc- 
cessor to Queen Christina. Charles X wanted the Prussian 
harbors, the eastern part of which the Elector of Branden- 
burg held as the vassal of the King of Poland. It meant for 
Sweden the increased revenues without which the proposed 
campaigns could not be conducted, and it meant the exclu- 
sion of any possible rival naval power in the Baltic.21_ By 
the Treaty of Osnabrtick, she already controlled the Oder 
and the island of Rtigen, Warnemiinde, Wismar, and Pomer- 
ania. In June, 1655, Charles X began the war, ostensibly to 
capture Prussia, really to take Poland and to use it as a 
buffer against Russia. 

Frederick III watched his progress through Warsaw and 
Cracow with anxiety, knowing that if Sweden captured 
the remainder of the Baltic ports, there would be small 
chance of retaining the already dimmed lustre of the bright- 
est diamond in the Danish crown, the Sound dues. The 
Dutch thought of their Baltic trade, but they disliked to take 
any action that might offend Great Britain again. They 
did, however, send Conrad van Beuningen as minister-resi- 
dent to Copenhagen, who went beyond his instructions and 
labored enthusiastically for an offensive as well as a defen- 
sive alliance between Denmark and the Netherlands.?” His 
enthusiasm become fateful for Denmark. 

Charles X forced the elector of Brandenburg, January, 
1656, to transfer his vassalage for Prussia from the King 
of Poland to himself, to share, half and half, the income 
from the duties in the Prussian ports and to furnish a corps 
of fifteen hundred men.?* John de Witt noticed the change 
in the wind and sent an embassy to Charles X to offer media- 
tion between him and Poland and to negotiate a new alliance, 
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with the one of 1640 as a basis,24 but with no mention of 
Denmark. 

Meanwhile, van Beuningen’s activity in Copenhagen, 
the news of the patriotic rising in Poland, and of the large 
Swedish concessions to Brandenburg to keep the Elector’s 
friendship began to stir Frederick III. These facts also stim- 
ulated the Dutch, who decided to increase their contingent 
aid to Denmark from four to eight thousand men. They de- 
cided to send a fleet to the Baltic to guard the freedom of the 
sea, which in this case meant that no new duties were to be 
permitted in the Baltic ports. The commander should negoti- 
ate with Frederick III for the right to pass the Sound as best 
he might. He should appeal to the concession made in the 
abrogated redemption treaty to the principles of the law 
of nature and to the law of nations.?° 

But no argument was needed. Frederick III welcomed 
the Dutch war vessels and began to see visions of the Danish 
crown’s mastery over the Baltic again. Soon afterward, 
van Beuningen and Frederick III made a treaty by which 
Denmark should furnish a squadron to assist in Danzig’s 
defense against Sweden’s effort to impose duties in her 
harbor, and both countries agreed to defend themselves 
against all consequences that might follow.2® Another event 
contributed to strengthen Frederick II]’s eagerness for war 
with Sweden. Czar Alexis sent an embassy, stating that he 
was ready to dispute Sweden’s dominion over the Baltic and 
offering an alliance on the basis that Denmark should regain 
her lost provinces. The common enmity toward Sweden 
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pleased Frederick, but he held back from an alliance.27 He 
did, however, ask the council for military appropriations. 

The Dutch-Swedish negotiations ended in the Treaty of 
Elbing. It renewed the alliance of 1640, although it made 
the defensive character more emphatic. The Dutch should 
be treated on the most favored nation basis. New duties 
should be no heavier for them than for the Swedes, some 
Swedish trading companies excepted. Sweden agreed not 
to collect duties in harbors over which she had merely naval 
control and not full possession. Danzig, without her request, 
was included in the treaty; and Denmark and Great Britain 
might accede to it.?8 

Frederick III had no right to complain, for technically 
he was included, but his purpose had not been accomplished. 
His council refused the appropriations requested and advised 
peaceable settlement of all disputes with Sweden. He did, 
_ nevertheless, see hope in the refusal of the province of Hol- 
land to ratify the Treaty of Elbing and again approached the 
Netherlands for an offensive alliance. But the Dutch knew 
that war would disrupt trade, and, furthermore, they were 
not sure of Denmark’s plans. Frederick conducted also 
friendly but entirely informal negotiations with the Empire 
and with Poland and found that all three had a mutual repul- 
sion for Sweden; a sentiment to which he could attach great 
or little importance as he pleased. The desire for revenge 
grew among the people. By the end of the year the council 
voted money to strengthen the defense and to make enlist- 
ments.?9 

In April, 1657, the council authorized war. It was a war 
of aggression, with only one defensive alliance, with no 
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adequate preparations and with no tangible causes. Sweden 
had in the main observed the peace of Bromsebro. The Sound 
had been the subject of some friction, but the Danes, with 
their inspection of Swedish ships, had been the sinners rather 
than the sinned against. The duties in the Baltic ports 
only indirectly affected the Sound dues by decreasing trade 
and by making them doubly irksome to merchantmen. As 
usual, the first act of the war took place in the Sound; the 
Danes arrested three Swedish ships loaded with wine from 
Spain. Frederick III embarked with his fleet to meet the 
Swedish troops, which he expected would return from the 
continent for the defense of Sweden proper. Instead, Charles 
X reached Holstein with his army before Frederick knew 
where the Swedes were. They took possession of Bremen 
and, amid the consternation of the Danes, pushed on toward 
Jutland. The danger of European complications made Charles 
X pause to see if an advantageous peace could be secured. 
Mazarin wanted to use the Swedish forces against Haps- 
burg. Cromwell did not want Denmark to join the Catholic 
powers; moreover, the war affected English commerce.®° 
In May, 1657, Poland and the Empire made an offen- 
sive and defensive alliance, and it was becoming difficult for 
Charles X to satisfy the increasing demands of the Elector of 
Brandenburg. 

In August Frederick III and John Kasimir of Poland 
made an alliance against Sweden. In it they invited the 
King of Hungary, the Grand Duke of Moscow, and the 
States General to accede.*4_ They agreed to use their united 
efforts to detach the Elector of Brandenburg from his alli- 
ance with Sweden. During the next month, September, 1657, 
the Great Elector renounced his alliance with Sweden and 
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notified. Frederick III that he had made a friendly agreement 
with Poland and that he hoped for an alliance with Denmark 
against Sweden. Frederick III was only too glad to gratify 
his wish. They agreed mutually to attack Sweden as the 
exigencies of the war might demand, Denmark by sea and 
the Elector by land against Pomerania.*? In addition to the 
cautious phraseology, Frederick William never ratified the 
treaty, but that fact Frederick III could not at the time know. 
He had made an alliance with Poland, and he assumed that 
he had one with Brandenburg; the Netherlands was friendly, 
as was King Leopold, although his first concern was to secure 
his election as emperor. The King of Denmark thought he 
had found a place in the sun, and, therefore, refused the 
mediation offered by France and Great Britain. 

The Swedish forces stormed Fredericksodde, or the 
present Fridericia; by late in January Charles X was 
ready to take advantage of the bridge that nature so rarely 
furnished and crossed the Little Belt on strong ice to the 
island of Fyen; a few days later he crossed the Great 
Belt in the same way to the island of Laaland. He had 
accomplished what had never been done before, and what 
Wallenstein and Tilly had attempted to do with boats. The 
next day, February 8, 1658, he marched over to the island 
of Falster, and, on February 11, he stepped on the soil of 
Sjaelland, only a few miles from Copenhagen itself. It was 
of small avail to Frederick III that de Witt?? had recently 
promised assistance if Charles X did not make peace soon 
and that King Leopold, John Kasimir, and Frederick Wil- 
liam had made an offensive and defensive alliance with 
him.5* 
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The English Ambassador Meadowe, notified Charles 
X that Frederick III had designated plenipotentiaries to 
treat for peace. Charles X allowed the Danish King a week 
in which to name the place and to accept the mediation of 
Great Britain and France. Frederick III did both and in- 
structed his commissioners to ask for the return of the 
conquered provinces, to offer as compensation the services 
of the Danish cavalry, and to extend the hope of more 
assistance. He appended a secret article stating that, if 
circumstances indicated a march on Copenhagen, he would 
yield whatever the mediators thought necessary and the com- 
missioners thought endurable.?®° Charles X demanded, in 
turn, all the Danish territory on the Swedish side of the 
Sound, several islands, including Bornholm and Hveen, two 
provinces in Norway, and the remainder of Norway for 
thirty years as a guarantee of peace. At the same time he 
ordered his army to march on Copenhagen.?® The Danes 
hedged under the severe demands, secured a few concessions, 
and signed the preliminaries.*’ The final negotiations took 
place at Roskilde. 

By the peace of Roskilde, Frederick III and Charles X 
agreed to an unbreakable peace. They agreed that each 
should renounce all alliances that might be prejudicial to the 
other, a concession which applied to Denmark only, for 
Sweden had no alliances against Denmark. They further 
agreed that no hostile foreign warships should be permitted 
to pass the Sound or the Belt into the Baltic. Charles X 
inserted the principle contained in the Dutch redemption 
treaty: free ships, free goods. The ships should exhibit their 
passports at Elsinore and Nyborg, but the goods need show 
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no certificates. Denmark lost all of her territories across 
the Sound, the island of Bornholm included, and she agreed 
to pay a heavy indemnity. In Norway, Frederick III ceded 
Throndhjem and Bohus. The three ships with Spanish wine 
which he had arrested at the opening of the war should be 
released. Charles X receded to Frederick III all the conquered 
territories in the Danish islands, in Jutland, Holstein, and 
Ditmarsh. Frederick III agreed to furnish two thousand 
cavalry and to evacuate the ceded territories May 1, 1658, 
at which time the Swedish forces should leave Danish soil. 
The Treaty of Bromsebro was reénacted in so far as it was 
not modified by the provisions at Roskilde. Frederick III 
should satisfy the Duke of Gottorp’s demands by the second 
of May. A number of the council, together with a secretary 
from each contracting party, should meet at Elsinore on 
April 2 to sign and seal the instruments making the various 
cessions to Sweden and to exchange the ratifications of the 
treaty. In a secret clause, it was inserted that all tapestries 
in Denmark which might reflect blame or shame upon 
Sweden should be redyed.*® 

It is evident to any reader of the treaty that Charles X 
was not wholly satisfied. He retained the right to keep 
his troops in Denmark until May 1. By May 2, the demands 
of his father-in-law, the Duke of Gottorp, should be satisfied, 
and the meeting at Elsinore on April 2 allowed possible com- 
plications. Social and political disintegration followed in 
Denmark, so that foreign ambassadors had the impression 
that the whole country might be merged with Sweden.®® 
Within a month, additional conferences at Elsinore began. 
Charles X claimed the island of Hveen in the middle of the 
Sound as a part of Skaane. He made no direct demands on 
the dues, but he wanted Denmark to renounce all pretext 
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of interfering with the Swedish duties in the Baltic. The 
exclusion of hostile foreign warships as provided in the 
treaty was not sufficient ; he demanded that all foreign war- 
ships be excluded pending his own consent.*® Before and 
during these negotiations, van Beuningen for the Nether- 
lands did his utmost to oppose the Swedish demands. The 
Danish negotiators played for time. The first of May ap- 
proached, and, even though the Danish forces had evacuated 
the ceded territories, the Swedish forces gave no sign of leav- 
ing Denmark. In fact, Charles X ordered them to remain 
until his interpretation of the Treaty of Roskilde had been 
accepted, and he even advocated the disarmament of Den- 
mark to obtain this end.*? 

Frederick III did not satisfy the Duke of Gottorp’s de- 
mands by May 2, but, on May 12, he ceded to him the sover- 
eign control of Schleswig,** which was a considerable con- 
cession. In June he yielded the island of Hveen and the 
province of Romsdalen in Norway, and he agreed to heed 
Charles X’s wish in the matter of prohibiting all foreign 
warships from entering the Baltic, although it was an addi- 
tion to and not an interpretation of the treaty. But by 
the middle of June Charles X changed his mind. He 
recalled the amicable instructions to his commissioners and 
told them to delay proceedings.*? 

Legally, Frederick III had failed to conform with the 
Treaty of Roskilde on two points; he had delivered only a 
thousand cavalry, whereas two thousand were stipulated, and 
he had not made any effort to sever his treaties of alliance. 
In July Charles X decided to wipe out Denmark, to carve 
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it into three Swedish provinces, to free the peasants in order 
to avoid the danger of any opposition from them, and, by 
transporting the Danish nobility to Ingermannland, remove 
hostile political leadership. And then, above all, Sweden 
should control the Baltic by means of the Sound and the 
Belts in spite of Russia, Poland, Brandenburg, and the 
Empire.** With the greatest secrecy, with no declaration 
of war, giving no notice even to the French ambassador, 
M. de Terlon, who was with him, Charles X began his cam- 
paign in August. He besieged Copenhagen and soon cap- 
tured Kronborg with its large supplies and with it, the 
control of both shores of the Sound. 

While these events were taking place, John de Witt care- 
fully sifted for the best Dutch policy. Should he join Aus- 
tria and Spain or France and Great Britain? Circumstances, 
religious, historical, and economic, dictated the latter, but 
that meant the support of Sweden. Frederick III had ap- 
pealed to him and to the States General to observe the spirit 
if not the letter of the treaties of 1649 and 1657 and come 
to the rescue of Kronborg and Copenhagen. It was not the 
cries of a King in despair that prompted the States General 
to action, but the fear of a Swedish-British alliance and 
the danger that their Baltic trade might be lost. Even 
Amsterdam and the whole province of Holland swallowed 
their animosities to the dues and to Denmark. In a few 
days the provinces ratified the proposal for Danish assis- 
tance, and the States General in August authorized the send- 
ing of a fleet under Wassenaer and an army under Colonel 
Pachler.** 

The Dutch fleet lay for three weeks at the entrance to 
the Sound, waiting for a favorable wind to attack the 
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Swedish fleet lying in the Sound itself. Charles X took 
quarters in the fortress of Kronborg to watch events, 
rather anxious, because he placed little reliance on Great 
Britain since the death of Oliver Cromwell. At dawn, on 
October 29, 1658, the wind changed to the North. The ad- 
vance squadron under de Witt, the same admiral that forced 
the Sound against Christian IV, in 1645, lifted sail for the 
assistance of Denmark. The other two squadrons under 
Wassenaer and Floriszoon followed. As in 1645, the Dutch 
ships did not salute Kronborg. Charles X fired the first 
shot, which was echoed by shots from Helsingborg on the 
opposite shore; but, to the surprise of all, the fleet sailed 
by with only a few scratches. The Dutch engaged the 
Swedish fleet in a six hour fight during which admirals de 
Witt and Floriszoon fell; and finally the Swedish ships took 
refuge under Kronborg. The Dutch, with the transports 
and provision boats, passed on to be welcomed by the be- 
sieged in Copenhagen.*® In the battle itself, neither side 
could claim the victory; but, strategically, the Dutch had 
won. Charles X’s death sentence against Denmark had 
been cancelled, and his control of the Baltic vanished. 

That October day, with the raw north wind, took the 
sharp edge from the alliance of the Rhine, which Charlies 
X as the Archbishop of Bremen and the Bishop of Werden 
had formed with the Duke of Brunswick-Liineburg and the 
Landgrave of Hesse and which was joined by Louis XIV.47 
The purpose of Mazarin was to hinder the passage of troops 
from the Empire to the Spanish Netherlands, which was 
hostile to France. The purpose of Charles X was, after the 
complete reduction of Denmark, to use the alliance as a bul- 
wark against Brandenburg and Poland. 
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The Great Elector saw his opportunity to acquire sover- 
eign control over Prussia and over Pomerania. He appealed 
to the German consciousness in the name of religion and of 
political and economic freedom; especially did he point to 
the Rhine, the Weser, the Elbe, and the Oder as arteries of 
trade in the hands of foreigners.*8 In the triple alliance 
made up of Poland, the Empire, and Brandenburg, he could 
easily claim the military leadership; in September he led 
an army of thirty thousand men into Holstein against Charles 
X. The Duke of Gottorp, to save his skin, declared for neu- 
trality and then granted as much aid as was necessary to make 
Frederick William move on. Although Frederick III had 
urged him to come, the rescue of Denmark played a small 
part in the Great Elector’s plans, for he did not push on to 
the islands, and his troops took what little the Swedes had 
left. Even by the alliance of January 21, 1659, he refused 
to come to the assistance of Copenhagen, while it was in- 
serted that Frederick III should not make peace without his 
consent.*® 

His campaign indirectly benefitted Denmark, but it di- 
rectly penned up Charles X on the Danish islands. Charles X 
tried to break the triple alliance by offering Prussia to Aus- 
tria, but the bait did not tempt the Emperor. He did arrange 
a three years’ truce with Russia. He courted France, but 
Mazarin had no desire to assist, for he had advised against 
the attack on Denmark and favored the direction of the 
united French and Swedish forces against Austria.°° 
Richard Cromwell equipped a fleet for his assistance, but 
contrary winds and the season were given as the reasons 
for its immediate return.*? 
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The war began strictly as a Scandinavian war. With 
the control of the Baltic by means of the Sound as one of 
Sweden’s objectives, it had grown into a north European 
war, involving Poland, Austria, Brandenburg, and the Neth- 
erlands as additional parties. Great Britain and France 
were neutral but greatly interested powers. From another 
viewpoint, the struggle might be considered as a corollary 
of the one between Bourbon France and Hapsburg Austria 
and Spain, which had only nominally been closed by the 
peace of Westphalia. 

Mazarin wanted Austria to be the center of attack instead 
of Denmark. So he again addressed himself, as in 1645, 
to the task of bringing about peace in the north. He turned 
to Great Britain, and it was through the embassy of M. de 
Bordeaux that the English fleet had been ordered to Sweden’s 
assistance. Mazarin, no doubt, wished for a character like 
Oliver rather than Richard Cromwell in the lord protector’s 
office, but he made the best possible use of his material. 
Wind and weather were small reasons for keeping a fleet 
at home; he urged that another be sent.°? By February 3, 
1659, Bordeaux had completed the negotiations of a treaty 
by which Great Britain and France agreed to labor for 
peace between Charles X and his opponents; Austria, how- 
ever, was not mentioned. If they succeeded in bringing 
about peace, they would guarantee its observance. If they did 
not succeed, and the common interests demanded it, they 
should both assist the King of Sweden according to their 
abilities and the circumstances of their affairs. Their min- 
isters at the Hague should unite their efforts to keep the 
Netherlands from sending further aid to Denmark and to 
remove every occasion for disturbing the friendship between 
France, England, and the United Provinces.53 The last 
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clause meant that they would not permit the Netherlands to 
join Austria. 

The Netherlands, upon hearing the news of the great 
sea fight in the Sound, in which they lost two heroic ad- 
mirals, had declared that their object was relief to Denmark 
and peace.°* They readily accepted the proposition in favor 
of peace offered by France and Great Britain, although both 
they and Great Britain were suspicious of each other. Each 
feared that the other might obtain Kronborg.®® 

The French and English ministers to the Hague, M. de 
Thou and George Downing, were given the task of finding 
terms to which John de Witt would agree. De Witt men- 
tioned the Treaty of Bromsebro as a basis, but the two min- 
isters pronounced definitely for the Treaty of Roskilde, with 
the omission of the clause excluding hostile warships. De 
Witt feared that Sweden might acquire the right to collect 
dues on the eastern half of the Sound and submitted that 
the fixed schedules of the Treaty of Christianopel should be 
observed, that commercial vessels should be entirely free 
to pass in and out of the Baltic, and that Bornholm, occu- 
pying a strategic position in the Baltic, and Throndhjem, 
the outlet of Sweden to the North Sea, be restored to Den- 
mark. Downing seemed willing, but de Thou, in constant 
communication with Mazarin, felt that Charles X would not 
accept such terms; he, therefore, proposed that the three 
agree on the question which concerned their countries and 
leave the rest to the conferences.°® 

Late in February Richard Cromwell secured authority 
from parliament to send an English fleet to the Sound. 
The States General soon afterward assured Frederick III of 
assistance and requested him not to make peace without 
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them. They equipped de Ruyter’s fleet. The distrust be- 
tween the English and the Dutch was growing.°’ Down- 
ing proposed that both powers recall their fleets, pending 
the present negotiations, but de Witt feared Denmark’s 
ruin and with it the ruin of the Dutch Baltic trade. He did, 
however, consent to accept the Treaty of Roskilde as the basis. 
of negotiations and agreed that, four weeks after this tri- 
partite treaty had been announced, he would turn the Dutch 
forces, in codperation with those of France and Great Bri- 
tain, against the party in the north that failed to accept the 
terms of the treaty. He again made sure that the Dutch 
should have the same privileges in the Sound as the Eng- 
lish.®8 

To the consternation of the Dutch in the Hague, Richard 
Cromwell sent an instruction to Downing not to sign the 
agreement. He thought the terms too hard on Charles X 
and the advantages of the Netherlands too great. He wanted 
the ambassadors to act as mediators, not as dictators of a 
peace between Sweden and Denmark, and indicated that 
there should be no mention of the Treaty of Christianopel. 
The Dutch shook their heads and thought of Admiral de 
Ruyter and his fleet. But a few days later the news came 
that Richard Cromwell had fallen from power. De Witt 
then regained control of the situation, and on May 21, 
1659, he signed the treaty that gave birth to the first Hague 
concert.°® 

The three powers agreed to unite their efforts to obtain 
peace between Denmark and Sweden with the Treaty of 
Roskilde as the basis. The third article, relating to the ex- 
clusion of hostile warships from passing the Sound and the 
Belt, should be cancelled or modified so as not to apply to 
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the three powers. Within the three weeks after this agree- 
ment had been announced to the English and Dutch admirals 
in the north, the English fleet should withdraw from Den- 
mark and Sweden, and de Ruyter should not unite his with 
Wassenaer’s fleet or go through the Sound to the Baltic. 
Should three weeks of efforts to obtain peace by the concerted 
powers prove fruitless, the powers should then refuse assis- 
tance to the one who did not accept reasonable and just 
terms. If the three powers could not agree on what just 
and equitable terms might be and then joined opposite 
states in the war, it “shall not be deemed as a rupture be- 
tween the said states, but the peace shall continue between 
them firm and entire, and their treaties of alliance shall 
subsist in the same force and vigor, as if the said succors had 
not been granted ;” a curious example of neutrality between 
active allies of hostile states. In case peace were agreed upon, 
the concerted powers undertook to guarantee its observance. 
The Sound dues should remain for the Dutch in accordance 
with the Treaty of Christianopel and for the English in ac- 
cordance with the treaty of 1654. The subjects of the three 
cancerted states should reciprocally share and enjoy any 
additional favor in regard to the dues that might be obtained. 
France and Great Britain agreed to secure the ratification 
by Charles X of the Treaty of Elbing, 1656, with the Dutch 
interpretations thereof. The three states agreed to work for 
peace between Charles X and the King of Poland and for 
the settlement of all disputes between the King of Sweden 
and the Elector of Brandenburg. The Emperor, significantly, 
was not mentioned in this treaty either.6° The concert was 
a new experiment in international relations; it was a league 
to enforce peace. 
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Charles X welcomed with great joy the forty British 
ships under Admiral Montague. He soon found, however, 
that the admiral’s instructions read in favor of peace. 


The present unhappy dissention and warr between your most serene 
majesty and the king of Denmark, with the evils and inconveniences 
proceeding or. depending thereupon, not only to yourselves and peo- 
ple, but also to your allies and neighbors, being seriously pondered 
by his most serene highness the lord protector of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, he hath found it best to use his utmost per- 
swasion and, endeavours toward both your majesties, for the com- 
posing of the same; and hath commanded me to sail into these parts 
with his fleet, and to demean myself as a common friend to you 
both, contributing what in me lyes to remove those difficulties, that 
may be in the way of peace, and secure agreement between you.§! 


Charles X remarked that England and France treated 
him like a schoolboy ‘and that he would rather have them 
all as open enemies. He soon, however, assumed a cour- 
teous and condescending attitude and wanted to know the 
intentions of the King of Denmark before he would de- 
clare himself.®? 

Admiral de Ruyter arrived shortly with his fleet and 
anchored in the Great Belt, for it was agreed at the Hague 
that he should not pass through the Sound to the Baltic. 
Two Dutch ambassadors were accredited to Frederick III 
and two to Charles X. Frederick III refused to treat separ- 
ately from his allies, Poland, Brandenburg, and Austria. 
And Charles X stated that he would accept the mediation of 
the Netherlands when the outstanding differences with him- 
self had been settled. The English urged that Frederick 
III be declared recalcitrant for not accepting the terms of 
the Hague concert and that the three powers join with 
Sweden in bringing the Danish King to terms. But de Witt 
pointed to the fact that Great Britain had not yet ratified 
the concert.** He then used his time to arrange a more 
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equable balance of power in the north; and, by July 24, 
1659, a new agreement was reached. 

The second Hague concert provided that Denmark should 
have Throndhjem and that she should have the way left 
open to free herself from the heavy burdens stipulated in the 
Treaty of Roskilde.** This time France refused to sign. 
So, on August 4, 1659, appeared the third Hague concert, 
which declared to the kings of Sweden and Denmark that 
the one which did not accept the Treaty of Roskilde as modi- 
fied by the agreement of July 24 within fifteen days would 
find himself declared a recalcitrant by the ministers of the 
three concerted states, at least those of England and the 
United Provinces, and would find himself opposed by the 
united naval forces of the Dutch and the English until peace 
might be obtained.®* France did not sign. 

During the formation of the second and third Hague 
concerts, no progress had been made in the Sound. In ad- 
dition to Meadowe, Great Britain, to the disgust of the 
former, had sent as ambassadors to the belligerent kings. 
Algernon Sidney, Robert Honywood, and Thomas Boone, 
with instructions to secure the restoration of either Thrond- 
hjem or Bornholm to Denmark and to secure exemption for 
the English from the Sound dues if Kronborg should remain 
in Swedish possession.®® Frederick III steadfastly refused to 
treat separately from his allies. Skirmishes continued be- 
tween the Danes and Swedes, and the latter won a naval 
battle at Ebeltoft. Disagreements arose between the Elector 
and the Emperor, for Leopold’s projected invasion of Swed- 
ish Pomerania meant that the allied armies would at least 
pass through the Elector’s dominions and possibly bring the 
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war directly into his territories. He dared not refuse and, 
therefore, withdrew most of his forces from Jutland to 
make the desired invasion of Swedish domain.** 

The third Hague treaty specified that the fifteen days of 
grace should begin on August 9 and terminate on August 23, 
1659. Frederick III prepared to accept the mediation as 
a matter of national necessity. He notified the Elector of his 
intent and asked him to send a commissioner.*8 On August 
13 he formally accepted the mediation of the powers in the 
Hague concert, but he did not accept the provisions of the 
treaty as a basis for peace. He also, on their request, re- 
leased the Swedish minister, Bielke, who, with his family, 
had been held a prisoner since the outbreak of the second 
war.°? 

With Charles X the representatives of the concert had 
stormy sessions. Algernon Sidney failed to repress demo- 
cratic opinions, which offended the royal Swede. Several 
times the King excused himself from meeting them by send- 
ing a message stating that he was indisposed. Admiral 
Montagu feigned illness and wanted to return home with 
his fleet ; his real purpose was to support Charles II against 
Parliament. M. de Terlon made able use of the situation and 
asked Charles X to accept the Hague provisions quickly so 
as to have the advantage of the presence of the English fleet 
in the negotiations. He revealed also: how the Dutch atti- 
tude had grown more mild since the Emperor had attacked 
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Pomerania, for the complete humiliation of Sweden did not 
conform to their economic interests.7? Charles X remained 
obdurate. A few days later the Dutch and English ambas- 
sadors exerted their efforts, while M. de Terlon quietly 
watched the course of events. They asked the King to ex- 
press himself about the Hague concert and to suggest any 
changes he might wish. They then proceeded to offer him a 
treaty in the form of a rough draft. He answered, direct- 
ing his speech to the English, that he received them ‘‘commes 
médiateurs, non pas arbitres’; that he would not receive 
the project of a treaty, nor treat with anyone but the 
King of Denmark. He then turned to the Dutch minis- 
ters, spurned their offer of mediation, denounced them as 
open enemies, and said, as he slapped his sword with em- 
phasis: ‘““You make projects on your fleet; I have a project 
by my side.’”’7? 

M. de Terlon took the situation in hand, and, a few days 
later, the King received the Dutch ambassadors with proper 
respect and agreed to appoint commissioners to meet the 
Danes. But with the Hague treaty he would have nothing 
to do. Frederick III made out the safe conducts for the 
Swedes and, on August 24, 1659, the day after the period of 
grace had expired, the conferences began in a tent just out- 
side the ramparts of Copenhagen. The Danes submitted that 
Denmark should be evacuated in accordance with the Treaty 
of Roskilde, that only offensive alliances should be cancelled, 
that Throndhjem and Bornholm should be retained by Den- 
mark as an indemnity for the breach of the peace of Ros- 
kilde, and that Denmark’s allies should be included in the 
present negotiations.’ The Swedes objected to all of these 
propositions and specified that the articles of the Treaty of 
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Roskilde should be considered separately. The next day 
Frederick III accepted the Hague treaty as a basis for the 
peace, and the Danish commissioners replied to the con- 
tentions of the Swedes that Denmark had accepted the Hague 
convention and hoped that Sweden would do the same. The 
Swedish commissioner, Rosenhane, severely attacked the 
Dutch for their interference in the peace negotiations, de- 
clared them to be the open enemies of Sweden, and, there- 
fore, incapacitated to act as mediators. He ridiculed the at- 
tempt of a republic to prescribe laws for kings.” 

Neither of the belligerent kings had accepted the terms of 
the Hague treaty as a basis for peace within the prescribed 
fifteen days of grace; hence both should have been declared 
recalcitrants. But Frederick III had shown himself the 
most pliable and had accepted the Hague treaty in its totali- 
ty. The Dutch were quite ready to join with the English in 
bringing armed pressure to bear on Sweden: but the domes- 
tic turmoil in Britain made the English ambassadors refuse 
to codperate. Moreover, Admiral Montagu had heeded the 
call of Charles II and had taken his fleet home to assist in 
replacing the Stuarts on the English throne. This left 
the Dutch alone to enforce the agreement. M. de Terlon 
opposed its execution, because Mazarin desired Sweden’s 
full strength in the attack upon the Emperor, who had broken 
the peace of Westphalia by invading Poinerania.** The re- 
sult was that the ambassadors of the concerted powers con- 
tinued their efforts in favor of a voluntary rather than an 
enforced peace. 

The Netherlands made preparations to assist Denmark 
actively in case of need. They recalled Wassenaer, who did 
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not get along well with de Ruyter, thus leaving the latter in 
supreme command. They sent provisions to Copenhagen 
and ordered their fleet and army to oppose the Swedes until 
peace was reached.7° The most noteworthy feat of their 
cooperation with the Danes was the capture of the entire 
island of Fyen with the Swedish forces thereon. When 
Frederick III heard of the victory, he looked hopefully across 
the Sound toward the lost provinces. In November, 1659, 
Charles X changed his attitude and agreed on terms with 
the Netherlands, which had for their basis the unratified 
Treaty of Elbing with the Dutch interpretation, but the treaty 
should not go into effect until peace had been made with 
Denmark.*® 

Charles X adroitly ordered his commissioners to yield 
Throndhjem and Bornholm and to demand in their place 
Akershus, Mandal, Lister, and Nedenaes, thus acquiring the 
southern part of Norway with a safe opening on the Skager- 
Rack. He still insisted on the closure of the Sound to all 
foreign warships, and he also made preparations to invade 
Norway.*" But, in the midst of his plans, he was taken ill 
and, less fortunate than his uncle, Gustavus Adolphus, died 
in bed at midday on February 12, 1660. 

There was now no longer any danger of the conquest 
of Denmark, no longer any possibility of acquiring control 
of the Sound and of making the Baltic a closed sea. Peter 
Brahe succeeded to the direction of Swedish affairs, much 
as Oxenstierna did on the death of Gustavus. He wanted 
peace, and so did Sweden. Two weeks after the death of 
Charles X he sent an instruction to the commissioners to 
concede Throndhjem and Bornholm and the indemnity of 
four hundred thousand rigsdaler, but to hold fast to the 
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three provinces on the Swedish side of the Sound and to 
acquire as much of Akershus in southern Norway as pos- 
sible.78 Frederick III’s demands, however, rose more than 
proportionately, and he sent an embassy to de Witt to work 
for the nullification of the Hague treaty.”® 

For some time Mazarin had been busy arranging the 
peace of the Pyrenees®® and with it the detachment of Spain 
from Austria. He had also, through the whole year of 
1659, promoted peace negotiations between Sweden and 
Poland at Thorn, but the persistence of the Emperor in re- 
fusing to permit his ally to make a separate peace broke up 
the conferences. The negotiations were resumed in January, 
1660, at the monastery of Oliva, near Danzig. The death of 
Charles X facilitated negotiations, so that by April they 
had agreed on a treaty. John Casimir gave up all claim 
to the Swedish throne and to Livonia, Esthonia, and Osel. 
Sweden gave up Couriand to Poland. All parties recog- 
nized the sovereign power of the Elector of Brandenburg 
over Prussia ;°! and the Hohenzollerns thereby entered the 
family of sovereign rulers. It was provided that Denmark 
might accede after she had made peace with Sweden, which 
meant that Frederick III’s allies had politely deserted him. 

By the later part of March Frederick III had realized 
the outcome at Oliva and resumed the negotiations with 
Sweden. He yielded the provinces across the Sound, but 
asked for Herjedalen and Jemteland, Bohus, Osel, Goth- 
land, and one million rigsdaler. The circumstance that 
caused the most delay was the tension between the English 
and the Dutch ambassadors over the rivalry for power and 
trade in the Baltic. M. de Terlon joined the English, and 
together they maintained that as mediators they were under 
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obligation to demand no compensation for themselves, mean- 
ing thereby to shut off any claim that the Netherlands might 
make on Throndhjem or Helsingborg.®?. De Witt instructed 
his ambassadors to obtain a truce from Sweden, and, if un- 
able to do so, the Dutch fleet should take up active opposi- 
tion. De Ruyter did not wait long before he proceeded to 
seize Swedish ships, with the result that both the French and 
the English ambassadors roundly berated the Dutch for their 
aggression.®? 

It happened that an exiled Dane of considerable diploma- 
tic experience, Hannibal Sehested, now returned and guided 
the conferences. The Swedes, on his suggestion, agreed to 
state their demands in writing. They agreed that the Sound 
dues should be left as under the Treaty of Roskilde, and 
they cancelled the proposition that Swedish goods in foreign 
ships should be exempt. They did, however, secure the inser- 
tion of a clause that the King of Denmark should pay annu- 
ally thirty-five hundred rigsdaler for the maintenance of the 
lights on the recently acquired Swedish coast, and they 
promised never to levy any dues in the Sound. Bornholm 
was to be left in Danish possession; the two states agreed 
on the compensation which Denmark should render there- 
for. The island of Hveen went to Sweden with Halland, 
Bleking, and Skaane, and the Norwegian province of Bohus, 
together with all the rights by land and sea which the Danish 
King had hitherto possessed ; a clause which became the sub- 
ject of interpretation in the noted decision at the Hague in 
1908, in the case of the boundary dispute between Norway 
and Sweden.®* Neither party could bring more than five 
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warships nor more than twelve hundred armed men into the 
Baltic without giving a three weeks’ notification to the other. 
Nothing was said about the exclusion of hostile foreign war- 
ships or of all foreign warships. The Emperor, the King of 
Poland, and the Elector of Brandenburg were included in the 
peace, an arrangement which met with objection from 
neither Sweden nor France in view of the Emperor’s inclu- 
sion in the peace of Oliva. The Hanse towns were also 
included.8® The Dutch, having obtained a promise that the 
Swedes would collect no dues, finally yielded all claims, even 
those to captured Swedish ships, and stood on the same foot- 
ing as the other mediators.*® 

All the parties, but especially the Danes, hailed the peace 
with delight. Compared with the Treaty of Roskilde, Den- 
mark gained Throndhjem and Bornholm and the cancella- 
tion of the four hundred thousand rigsdaler indemnity. The 
Sound dues continued to be Denmark’s; Sweden made no 
claim in regard to them except that her ships and the goods 
in them should pass unhindered; the only restriction was 
the exhibition of the ship’s passport. For the state of Den- 
mark, the war, in spite of its severe devastations, had been a 
blessing, because the social elements had passed through the 
melting pot, and out of it emerged a united people with an 
hereditary sovereign monarch, which replaced a social order 
and a government in many ways similar to those that later 
proved so fatal to Poland. 

The English, as mediators, had dropped all demands i 
concessions and relied on securing them under separate 
negotiations, which they did in the Treaty of Whitehall, 
1661. Freedom of trade was secured on payment of the 
usual customs, and no customs should be collected higher 
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than those imposed on the Dutch. All former treaties not 
repugnant to this one were revived. English ships should 
be exempt from search in the Danish dominions except in 
time of war. The number of warships permitted in the 
jurisdiction of the other was limited to six, unless previous 
consent had been granted, or in case of stress of weather. 
No prizes might be condemned except by a regularly consti- 
tuted court. All ships and merchants of England, in their 
passage through the Sound, should enjoy the privilege of 
deferred payment of the dues until their return, provided 
they gave sufficient security. No ships of any nation should 
have preference over the English in their dispatch and dis- 
charge at Elsinore. Article XXIV reénacted the most fav- 
ored nation clause contained in the Treaty of 1654. In this 
treaty, as in many of the succeeding, Denmark’s object was 
to make an alliance in exchange for commercial priviliges, so 
Charles II, in Article IV, extended his protection in general 
terms against all aggressors." 

Frederick III sent Hannibal Sehested to Paris to nego- 
tiate a treaty of alliance; but, before he could obtain it, he 
had to sign a commercial treaty in which the French secured 
the same concessions as the Dutch. Articles of food should 
never be placed on the contraband list, an important pro- 
vision for France in case of war with a naval power.®® 
Then, in August, 1663, the treaty of alliance, to endure ten 
years, was signed. By it, Denmark acceded to Louis XIV’s 
league of the Rhine, whose nominal purpose it was to de- 
fend the Peace of Westphalia. A secret article stipulated that, 
if the contracting kings were obliged to make war on the 
Empire, each should place in the field not less than two 
thousand horse and six thousand infantry, and France would 
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pay the expenses of the Danish contingent. If, however, 
Denmark were attacked by Sweden, the French King should 
furnish additional subsidies, but he should not be bound 
to furnish troops nor to invade Swedish territory with his 
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CHAPTER VII 


INTERNATIONAL RIVALRY FOR THE CONTROL 
OF THE SOUND, 1660-1732 


By 1665 commercial competition caused another war 
between the Dutch and the English. Great Britain made 
a defensive alliance with Sweden. Charles II wanted Den- 
mark to join with them, but Frederick III held back, be- 
cause France favored the Netherlands. In January, 1666, 
France declared war on Great Britain, thus hastening an 
alliance between the Dutch and the Danes in which Fred- 
erick III promised that the Sound and all Danish ports 
should be closed to the British; he also agreed to bar their 
entrance to the Baltic with forty war vessels. The Nether- 
lands gladly paid heavy subsidies. Neither was to make a 
separate peace or truce. Sweden should be invited to accede 
to the alliance. In a secret article it was provided that if 
Sweden did join, Denmark might substitute twenty for the 
forty war vessels to be placed in the Sound. They agreed 
also to ask France to guarantee the treaty." 

The subsequent year and a half of Dutch-Dano-French 
war against Great Britain excited severe tension between 
Denmark and Sweden, not only because Sweden had a de- 
fensive alliance with Great Britain, but because British ships 
and British goods were excluded from the Baltic and because 
the contraband trade was cut off. It was only natural that 
Sweden should refuse to join the Dano-Dutch alliance. 
Frederick III did his best to compose outstanding difficulties. 
He wished to draw upon the rich Dutch subsidies without in- 
curring the added risk and expense of a war with Sweden, 
and he took the precaution of seeking protection by increas- 
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ing his alliances. Hence he joined the quadruple alliance, in 
which treaty his name appeared first, and his agents signed 
at the head of the list; Frederick Wilhelm of Brandenburg 
appeared second ; the Netherlands, third; George William and 
Ernest Augustus of Brunswick-Liineburg, fourth. The 
official language was Dutch. The contracting parties bound 
themselves for six years mutually to defend their states in 
Europe. They specified the contingents each should furnish 
and in what manner these could be called out. Sweden was 
again invited to join.” Sweden refused; but her offer to 
mediate between Great Britain and Denmark was accepted, 
culminating in the peace of Breda. Thereupon, the other 
belligerent powers also made peace.* The treaty left the 
international relations concerning the Sound as they were 
in 1652, inasmuch as the Danish agents refused to treat on 
the subject. 

The next year, 1668, by forming a triple alliance with 
Great Britain and Sweden, the Dutch offended Frederick 
III, who consequently supported France, thus causing the 
Dano-Dutch relations to become still more strained. Fred- 
erick III turned, therefore, to Great Britain as the best 
method of weakening Swedish influence and of checking 
the Dutch. He secured a renewal of the alliance under the 
Treaty of Whitehall, 1661, which had been cancelled by the 
war. That treaty provided that neither should assist the 
enemies of the other and that the King of Great Britain 
should assist the King of Denmark against all invaders with 
land forces and ships of war sufficient to repel them. In 
return, Great Britain secured the renewal of her commercial 
privileges under the Treaty of Whitehall and made them both 
more ample and specific. The British could store goods at 
Elsinore on the same terms as the Dutch, and their ships 
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should be dispatched as quickly as those of any other nation. 
The Sound dues and all customs should be collected in ac- 
cordance with a printed tariff in order to avoid fraud and 
dispute. But the principle of free ships, free goods, which 
the Swedes and the Dutch had inserted in their treaties with 
Denmark, was omitted.4 

When Frederick III died, February 6, 1670, the Danes, 
for the first time, realized the meaning of the phrase: “The 
King is dead; long live the King.” Christian V inherited 
the throne and also the keynote of his father’s reign: revenge 
on Sweden. He chose Griffenfeld as his chancellor, who 
agreed that Sweden’s clutch on Denmark both on the south 
and on the east ought to be loosened. Sweden’s exemption 
from the dues cut in four different ways. In her trans- 
Baltic ports, she imposed as heavy import and export duties 
as the traffic would bear. Her treaty stipulated free ships, 
free goods and permitted no inspection or restrictions. She 
used her exemption to build up her industries and navigation. 
And the dues, as a source of revenue for Denmark, were 
greatly curtailed. 

The situation in Europe seemed to be nicely adjusted 
to have Denmark continue as the football of international 
politics. True, the quadruple alliance of 1666 had two 
more years to run; the alliance with France of 1663 had 
three years, and the alliance with Great Britain could run 
on indefinitely. But Louis XIV and his advisors had in 
mind to conquer the Netherlands. To achieve that end, he 
made an alliance with Charles I] in 1670. He courted 
Sweden with the promise of sacrificing his alliance with Den- 
mark and succeeded in making her his ally in 1672.5 At 
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the same time, under kindly nursing from Paris, Sweden 
and Great Britain made an alliance. Denmark was by that 
time alone. 

The French armies invaded the Netherlands. William 
of Orange rose to leadership against them. He success- 
fully promoted an alliance with the Elector of Brandenburg 
and with the Emperor. The Netherlands sought a renewal 
of the alliance with Denmark, and Brandenburg urged its 
desirability. Griffenfeld strove, however, to maintain neu- 
trality and to obtain the largest possible subsidies. In Sep- 
tember, 1672, Denmark joined the Empire and several north 
German principalities in an alliance for the purpose of 
maintaining the Treaty of Westphalia. A separate article pro- 
vided that, if Denmark were attacked, the contracting powers 
should furnish the stipulated contingents.® Griffenfeld tried 
then to separate Sweden from France and sent Lindenov as 
an ambassador to Stockholm to propose united action in 
defending Baltic trade and navigation, but Sweden dis- 
played no active interest. 

There was little left for Denmark to do but to join the 
Netherlands, for, after all, that country furnished the best 
counterpoise to Swedish aggression in the Baltic. In May, 
1673, the two, therefore, entered into an offensive and de- 
fensive alliance. Denmark should receive a subsidy of over 
forty thousand rigsdaler a month and should hold in readi- 
ness forty warships and ten thousand men; but these were 
to enter active service only when a new enemy arose against 
the Netherlands; they had Sweden in mind. 

Louis XIV’s powerful and adroit diplomacy brought 
Brandenburg and the Empire to terms of peace with him and 
thus separated them from the Netherlands. The Danish King 
was now anxious to avoid war by appeasing Sweden, and at 
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the same time to reap the Dutch subsidies. He consequently 
sent Jens Juel to the court of Charles XI to work for peace- 
ful relations. The mission was partly successful, but it 
secured no treaty. 

Throughout this period, the control of the Baltic trade 
and the control of the Baltic as a commercial highway 
played an important part; and because of the Sound dues, 
these subjects touched the wallet and the heart of the 
sovereign of Denmark. The duties in the trans-Baltic 
ports had the same relation to the Swedish sovereign. The 
Netherlands and Great Britain had rival interests because 
of the supply on Baltic shores of naval stores and of raw ma- 
terials and because their subjects had rival interests as 
merchants, traders, and carriers. 

It happened in July, 1673, that the high court of the 
Empire recognized Christian V’s right to Oldenburg as a 
Duke of the Empire. This decision amounted to a defeat 
for the Duke of Gottorp, a near relative of Christian V, 
but an ardent ally of Sweden. In January, 1674, Spain broke 
with France. Shortly afterward, Christian V and the Em- 
peror made a treaty, the purpose of which was to insure for 
three years that Spain, the Empire, the Netherlands, and Den- 
mark should suffer no loss. It should become operative when 
the Netherlands had ratified their treaty with Denmark and 
had paid an installment of their subsidies or when a new 
enemy, Sweden not mentioned, attacked the contracting 
parties.* This treaty paved the way for another in July of the 
same year, to which Christian V of Denmark, Leopold I of 
the Empire, Charles II of Spain, and the Netherlands were 
parties. The stipulated aid of each was to become active 
when a new enemy appeared. In a secret article, the Nether- 
lands and Denmark agreed to assist each other with all their 
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strength for fifteen years after the peace ending the war then 
in progress.° 

The Emperor joined the Elector of Brandenburg in an 
offensive alliance, which was the signal agreed upon be- 
tween France and Sweden for the latter to enter the war. 
So, in December, 1674, the Swedish troops under General 
Wrangel pushed across from Swedish Pomerania into 
Brandenburg. According to the treaties, Denmark should 
have joined unhesitatingly and actively in the war. Griffen- 
feld played for time; he had attained his goal—alliances and 
subsidies. Moreover, Sweden had her hands full and evinced 
an unusually friendly disposition toward Denmark. She 
sent Nels Brahe as an ambassador to propose a treaty of al- 
liance. Furthermore, the merchants of Amsterdam did not de- 
sire war between Sweden and Denmark because of the conse- 
quences to their trade. But, in June, 1675, the Elector’s 
forces won against the Swedes at Rathenow and Fehrbellin. 
Christian V could not contain himself any longer. He dis- 
regarded the advice of his Chancellor and imprisoned the 
Duke of Gottorp, whom he had been entertaining as a guest, 
and, while under duress, compelled him to make various ces- 
sions. Christian V made disposition of his forces, released 
the Duke, and asked him to confirm immediately the agree- 
ment, the most important point being the recession of Schles- 
wig to the Danish King.t° A large part of that which had 
been lost in 1658 had now been regained, on paper at least. 

With no declaration of war, Christian V marched into 
Lauenburg and crossed Mecklenburg to Dobran, where, 
in September, 1675, he met the Elector of Brandenburg and 
made a treaty with him. The two agreed to make no separ- 
ate truce or peace until the King of Denmark had acquired 
the lost provinces of Skaane, Bleking, and Halland and had 
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secured the cancellation of Sweden’s exemption from the 
Sound dues and until the Elector had acquired Pomerania. 
Each should assist the other with all his might, and, if the 
following regions were conquered, the King of Denmark 
should have Wismar and the island of Riigen, but he should 
make no pretense to collect duties at Ruden or before the 
Pomeranian harbors. This provision shows how implicitly 
the Great Elector accepted the Sound dues and how he strove 
to free the future possessions of Brandenburg-Prussia from 
the oppressive Swedish duties in the Baltic harbors. If 
conquered, the following should belong to the Elector: 
Ruden, Greifswald, and Stralsund.1! 

Christian V led his army against Wismar and tempo- 
rarily made the old Hanse town a Danish possession. He 
placed the fleet under the command of the Dutch hero, Ad- 
miral Tromp, who captured Gothland and decisively de- 
feated the Swedish fleet. An army from Norway invaded 
Bohus and besieged Gothenburg. Another army from Den- 
mark crossed the Sound to Skaane and took Helsingborg, 
Landskrona, and Christianstad, which meant an almost com- 
plete occupation of the province. The Dane, Nels Juel, with 
the odds against him, won the naval victory of Kogebugt, 
and, as a reward, succeeded Tromp in command of the fleet. 
The Prussians pushed the Swedes back through Pomerania 
and captured Stettin. By 1679 the Swedes retook Chris- 
tianstad from the Danes. This was roughly the situation 
when the peace negotiations began. 

The coalition against France had been dissolvng. The 
Netherlands made peace with Louis XIV at Nimwegen, 
July, 1678. Spain did likewise in August. Emperor Leo- 
pold felt no desire to extend Brandenburg’s control over 
Pomerania, so he made peace with the great Louis in Janu- 
ary, 1679. In March of that year, Christian V and the Elec- 
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tor made a truce at Nimwegen with France and Sweden.” 
Denmark expressed a willingness to concede everything ex- 
cept Sweden’s exemption from the dues and the lands ac- 
quired from the Duke of Gottorp. But Sweden had no in- 
clination to yield on the dues, and both Sweden and France 
took Gottorp’s part. The Elector had his mind set on 
Pomerania; but France united with Sweden against him. 
The French armies invaded the Elector’s possessions, and 
Louis XIV compelled him to sign the peace of St. Germain, 
June, 1679, in which the Elector had to include Sweden and 
to content himself with the region on the right hand side 
of the Oder."? 

Christian V agreed to negotiate with Sweden and France 
at Lund. He wanted to consider the relations with Gottorp 
as a domestic matter or, at least, one to be settled without 
foreign interference. But the French army stood ready to 
invade Holstein. So, late in June, after the peace of St. 
Germain, Christian V, with shrewd diplomacy, placed his 
side of the negotiations in the hands of Louis XIV. 

The resulting treaty bore the title of Fontainebleau. 
By it Louis XIV dictated the peace between himself and 
Christian V and between the latter and Charles XI of 
Sweden, although a Swedish commissioner was not even 
present. The King of Denmark agreed to recognize the Trea- 
ties of Roskilde, 1658, Copenhagen, 1660, and Westphalia, 
1648, which, as a matter of course, gave the Duke of Gottorp 
all that he possessed before the war and gave Sweden Skaane, 
the conquered parts of Bohus, and Wismar across the Baltic. 
The Danish King pledged himself to appoint commissioners 
to settle disputes about the Sound dues with Sweden. As 
between France and Denmark, peace should reign. Each 
king promised to renounce all alliances that might be preju- 
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dicial to the other. And the King of France promised to 
secure the ratification of the treaty by the King of Sweden.14 

Charles XI of Sweden disliked the highhanded action 
of Louis XIV in dictating peace to the two northern states. 
He accepted, therefore, the mediation of the Elector of 
Saxony in arranging a truce!® between Sweden and Den- 
mark and in resuming the negotiations that had begun in 
the cathedral at Lund. The two parties asked Louis XIV 
to act as mediator, who, accordingly, sent the Marquis de 
Fequieres to serve jointly with the Saxon representative, 
Baron de Gersdorff. The Swedish commissioner, Johan 
Gyllenstierna, dominated the proceedings. And during Sep- 
tember and October, 1679, no less than five separate agree- 
ments were signed. One included and explained the Treaty 
of Fontainebleau and arranged for an assembly of com- 
missioners to remedy whatever abuses the Swedes had com- 
mitted in the passage of the Sound. It also provided for a 
treaty of alliance. This was the only treaty in which the 
mediators played a part. The second treaty provided for a 
defensive alliance for ten years and that no other power 
could be admitted without the consent of both parties. The 
third agreement related to commercial regulations.’® The 
fourth was a marriage contract between Charles XI of Swe- 
den and Ulrike Eleonore, sister of Christian V. The fifth 
stipulated joint action by the two states in urging the Nether- 
lands to abolish all duties detrimental to Baltic interests, by 
which Gyllenstierna intended to secure better terms for 
Swedish merchantmen in the Dutch ports. 

The next year, May, 1680, the treaty covering the new 
regulations on the passage of the Sound by Swedish ships 
and goods was signed. Louis XIV acted as mediator and 
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sent M. de la Piquetiere as his ambassador extraordinary. 
The provisions of the treaty show clearly how the passage 
of the Sound had been a source of friction between the two 
states. It was agreed that the name of the owner or the 
part owner of every Swedish ship should be stated in the 
passport and that it should always be exhibited to the 
Danish customs officials either at the Sound or the Belt. 
If possible, the owners were to be present when the pass- 
ports were issued in order to make their statements under 
oath; if they were not present, they should subscribe to an 
oath before the proper officer in their own handwriting. 
Persons of the nobility, who were not merchants, might be 
exempt from the oath, but they must make the declaration of 
their ownership in writing. Passports could be granted to 
none but bona fide subjects of Sweden living in the realm or 
in the provinces ; Swedish subjects residing abroad, unless on 
public business, had no right to a Swedish passport. The 
penalty for violation was confiscation of the ship or part 
of the ship in question. A passport was valid for a year and 
a day after the date of issue, when it had to be renewed. If 
a ship or part thereof were sold, the passport did not go with 
it, but a new one had to be obtained, and the new owners had 
to give the prescribed oath. The penalty for violation was 
confiscation of the ship or the guilty party’s share thereof. 
In regard to goods going to or departing from Sweden and 
her provinces, blank certificates should no longer be per- 
mitted except to bona fide Swedish subjects living in the 
realm, and’ then it must be attested under oath that the ship- 
ment involved was the property of the claimant. In all 
other instances, the quantities of goods, without specifying 
the kind of goods, had to be designated. The penalty for 
violation was confiscation of the goods. Then followed 
several provisions for expeditious treatment at Elsinore.17 
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It looked as though most of the difficulties had been clear- 
ed away and that the peace might be permanent. But 
Sweden could not resist the temptation to aid Gottorp; nor 
could Christian V keep his fingers off the rights of the 
Duke. 

In 1680 Gyllenstierna, the exponent of a united policy 
for Scandinavia, died and was succeeded by Bengt Oxen- 
stierna. He believed, and his King agreed with him, that 
Sweden’s interests would be best promoted by a series of 
alliances with the sea powers, Great Britain and the Nether- 
lands, and with the Empire, rather than with France and 
Denmark. He had negotiated a treaty of alliance with the 
Netherlands?® and made an alliance with the Empire, which 
included a guarantee of the right of the Duke of Gottorp.1® 

Denmark, on her side, failed just as much to observe 
the spirit of the treaties of Lund by opening negotiations 
for alliances with France and Brandenburg. She did not 
make as rapid progress as Sweden, for she did not have 
as much to offer, and she wanted subsidies, the Elbe dues, 
and Hamburg. But by March, 1682, Christian V con- 
cluded a defensive alliance with Louis XIV by which Den- 
mark recognized the French acquisitions and received there- 
for a promise of subsidies in time of peace.?° In September, 
1682, Christian V made a three years’ alliance with the 
Elector of Brandenburg”? and, thereupon, proceeded to levy 
taxes in all of Schleswig. The Duke of Gottorp protested 
and withdrew to Hamburg. It appeared that the war might 
break out in the Jutland peninsula and leave Louis XIV 
free to pursue his plans of conquest, so the Elector entered 
into another alliance with Denmark and virtually promised 
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his assistance to reacquire the lost part of Schieswig.?” But 
the Elector had won nothing and had little to hope from his 
alliance with Louis XIV. He approached, therefore, the 
Netherlands, with whom he made an alliance in 1685. In 
1686 he made alliances with the Empire and with Sweden, 
and, hence, could be of no more assistance to Denmark. But 
Christian V, in spite of these diplomatic reverses, attacked 
Hamburg, thus arousing the opposition of the Emperor, of 
the Elector, of Brunswick-Liineburg, and of Sweden. The 
result was the congress of Altona during the next year, 1687, 
which accomplished nothing. 

In September, 1688, Louis XIV began the war, but he 
was brought to a halt by the allied armies and by the trium- 
phal entry of William of Orange into Britain. It meant 
that Denmark’s last hope of assistance had been exhausted, 
and so, in June, 1689, Christian V reinstated Gottorp in his 
former possessions with full right to make alliances, to build 
fortresses, and to enjoy all the privileges in harmony with 
the Treaty of Westphalia and the Treaty of Fontaine- 
bleau.?* 

The allied sea powers, the Netherlands and Great Britain, 
thereupon, turned their armed forces against France and re- 
fused to recognize the principle of free ships, free goods, 
contraband excepted. They confiscated enemy goods in 
neutral ships, expanded the contraband list beyond treaty 
agreements, and declared all France blockaded without any 
pretence of maintaining it effectively. These actions drew 
Sweden and Denmark together temporarily for the mutual 
protection of neutral Baltic commerce.** 

In order to control the Baltic against France, the Nether- 
lands and Great Britain made a treaty (1696) with Christian 
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V by which Denmark agreed to prohibit all direct or indirect 
trade of her subjects or of foreigners through her waters 
with France, and, in return, she received subsidies, compen- . 
sation for some seized ships, and a promise that the Nether- 
lands and Great Britain would use their influence with the 
Emperor to permit a reinstatement of the Elbe dues.2® The 
allies agreed also to defend Denmark against any conse- 
quences which she might suffer from Louis XIV. 

King Christian watched his rising star, and it was hardly 
with deep grief that he heard of the death of Charles XI 
of Sweden in April, 1697. Charles XII, his successor, was 
only fourteen, and internal troubles threatened the throne 
itself. The Danish King looked to Czar Peter for codper- 
ation and sent an embassy to propose a perpetual alliance. 
He issued an ultimatum to the Duke of Gottorp and began 
military operations. But the Emperor, the Elector, Bruns- 
wick-Luneburg, Great Britain, the Netherlands, and Sweden 
again intervened. The Emperor refused to allow the Elbe 
dues, and the embassy to Czar Peter found that he had gone 
incognito on his famous journey to learn the habits of wes- 
tern Europe. 

The peace of Ryswick, October, 1697, closed the war 
between France and her enemies. In the same year Charles 
XII assumed control of Swedish affairs and revealed his 
Baltic policy by making the Duke of Gottorp a general in 
the Swedish army. He wanted Gottorp to act as a buffer 
for Pomerania and Bremen against Denmark. Two other 
powers had Baltic ambitions. Czar Peter wanted for Rus- 
sia a harbor on the Gulf of Finland, and Saxony and Poland 
under Augustus II wanted Livonia. In 1699 both powers 
made treaties with Denmark; the treaty with Peter was a 
defensive alliance ;2° the one with Augustus was an offensive 
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and defensive alliance, which stipulated that the contracting 
powers should take nothing from Sweden that rightfully 
belonged to her, but they should secure satisfaction for the 
injustices committed by her. King Augustus agreed to attack 
Livonia early in the next year, and Frederick IV of Den- 
mark, who had recently succeeded Christian V, agreed to 
attack the Swedish possessions to the south or to carry the 
war into Sweden proper. In November, 1699, Czar Peter 
joined Poland and Denmark, and the coalition for the great 
war in the North was complete.?? 

The causes clustered around the Baltic as a commercial 
highway. And, viewed from this point, Russia and Poland 
had a more fundamental reason to assert themselves than 
Denmark, whose immediate sources of irritation were the 
traditional hatred of Sweden, the Swedish exemption from 
the dues, which greatly curtailed Denmark’s much needed 
revenues, and the Swedish support of Gottorp’s claims in 
Schleswig, which placed another enemy at Denmark’s border. 

Frederick IV placed the Danish army under the command 
of the tried and able general, Ferdinand William of Wur- 
temberg. Charles XII made the preparations which his 
military genius dictated and, in addition, found to his great 
advantage an attitude of friendliness in William III of 
Great Britain, who, to a considerable extent, determined the 
policies of both Great Britain and the Netherlands. King 
William looked upon Frederick IV as a disturber of peace 
and as a violater of the agreement reached at Altona in 1689. 
He was concerned over the part of Louis XIV in the Span- 
ish succession and disliked to have more complications arise. 
Augustus II shattered his hopes by invading Livonia in 
March, 1700. Czar Peter, because of the Turks, was not 
ready to join in the attack on Sweden, but Frederick IV 
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threw aside all reserve and opened the war on Gottorp. The 
Swedish and Brunswick troops swept across Holstein to the 
northward and everywhere brushed away Danish opposition. 

The expected help for the Danes from Poland and Rus- 
sia did not arrive, so their only hope was the fleet. But, 
even though it had been well commanded, which it was not, 
it could hardly expect to cope with the forces that awaited 
it. A combined British and Dutch fleet appeared in the 
Sound with no hostile intent, as Admiral Rooke stated, but 
entirely on a peaceful mission. Frederick IV knew well 
their sympathy for the Swedes and refused them admission 
to the Baltic. The Swedish fleet then deftly slipped by the 
Danish in the night, joined the Dutch and the British, and 
together they cleared the Sound and transported a Swedish 
army across to the island of Sjaelland.?8 Charles XII saw 
before him the possibility of accomplishing a feat in which 
his grandfather, Charles X, had barely failed, the capture of 
Copenhagen. 

Frederick IV heeded the suggestion of events that it 
was an opportune time to begin negotiations, for the Eng- 
lish and the Dutch could scarcely wish the extinction of 
Denmark and the consequent disturbance of the balance 
of power in Baltic affairs. He gracefully accepted, there- 
fore, the mediation of the Emperor, the Elector of Saxony, 
and the Elector of Brandenburg in bringing about peace 
between himself and the Duke of Gottorp. At Travendahl, 
he conceded to Gottorp all of his rights under the Treaty of 
Altona and agreed to pay an indemnity of two hundred and 
sixty thousand rigsdaler. No Swedish commissioner was pres- 
ent, yet the treaty provided that Swedish troops should evacu- 
ate Danish territory.?® These terms satisfied the Anglo-Dutch 
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demands and compelled Charles XII to abide by the treaty or 
to forfeit the aid of their fleets.?° Charles accepted the result 
as a victory for Swedish arms, for it gave him free scope to 
deal with Augustus II and with Peter, who had now entered 
the war. For Frederick IV, the cost of the experiment was 
two hundred and sixty thousand rigsdaler and the defeat of 
his plans, but no loss of territory. 

During the negotiations at Travendahl, Charles XII de- 
cided to collect the dues at Elsinore and ordered his admiral, 
Wachmeister, to notify the English and Dutch admirals of 
his intent and, if possible, to secure their approval. Ad- 
mirals Rooke and van Allemonde replied that it was a 
matter that might be left to the commissioners at Traven- 
dahl, but that they would respectively ask for instructions 
from the King of Great Britain and from the States Gen- 
eral. Until these instructions arrived, they desired that 
the collection of the dues should be suspended. Admiral 
Rooke’s chaplain, Beauvoir, reports that the answer was 
‘a great mortification to the Swedes, who had a mighty 
longing to finger that money; but the King, not daring 
to refuse so reasonable a request, ordered the gathering 
of the toll to be suspended.”?? 

During the summer of 1701, the War of the Spanish 
Succession broke out between Louis XIV and the Emperor 
Leopold. Great Britain and the Netherlands shortly after- 
ward joined the Emperor. Louis tried to win as many Ger- 
man princes as possible, Frederck IV of Denmark included; 
but the latter refused the offer of subsidies and turned to- 
ward the naval powers, who had shown their potent influence 
in the North. Early in June, 1701, he made a defensive 
alliance with Leopold by which he should furnish eight 
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thousand men and might in return establish the long sought 
for Elbe dues as security for the subsidies promised.?2, On 
June 15, 1701, he made a ten years’ alliance with Great Bri- 
tain and the Netherlands and agreed to furnish twelve thou- 
sand men to be used and commanded by the allies as long as 
they might need their services. He agreed to make no treaty 
that might disturb the peace of the North. In return, he re- 
ceived four hundred and fifty thousand rigsdaler down, 
three hundred thousand rigsdaler annually, and an assur- 
ance of definite help in case he were attacked.23 According 
to the international law of the day, this did not make Den- 
mark a belligerent state, so that her King could claim for his 
subjects the advantages of neutral trade as well. 

On the same day another treaty with the Netherlands 
affecting the Sound dues was signed. It may be mentioned 
again that the treaty of 1653, which cancelled the annual 
redemption of the dues, renewed the operation of the Treaty 
of Christianopel, 1645, whose duration was for forty years. 
The Dutch had negotiated for its renewal in 1684,3* and 
again in 1688, when, at Berlin, only a tentative agreement 
was reached by which Denmark agreed to treat the Dutch 
according to the expired treaty.2° This condition continued 
until 1701, when the tariff included in the Treaty of Chris- 
tianopel was definitely renewed for a period of twenty years. 
That tariff contained over three hundred articles, and it pro- 
vided that for the unmentioned articles dues should be paid 
according to the law merchant and ancient custom. Gradu- 
ally many new items had been added to the list by the collector 
at Elsinore. It was now inserted in the treaty that the 
unspecified goods in the tariff of 1645 should pay one per 
cent. ad valorem, the value at the port of lading to be 
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accepted as the basis. The Danish practice of collecting 
the dues did not conform to the ordinary meaning of these 
words. The collector left the schedule for all dues fixed 
by 1701 as it was, and, when unspecified goods appeared, 
he sought to determine the value once for all in accordance 
with the treaty of 1701,3° which in time became a decided 
advantage for the royal revenues and a disadvantage for 
the merchants, for nearly all goods during the next century 
and a half decreased in value. So this ad valorem duty, con- 
verted by the Danish custom’s officials into a fixed specific 
duty, became the most potent factor in the abolition of the 
dues in 1857. 

The treaty provided further that if any of the customs 
officials at Elsinore should violate its provisions, they should 
for the first offense be suspended three months, for the sec- 
ond, nine months, and for the third offense, discharged out- 
right. The hours for the various seasons of the year dur- 
ing which the custom house should be open were also speci- 
fied. The receipt to be furnished for each payment of the 
dues should show a definite itemized account and not merely 
the sum paid. Danish money was recognized as the standard 
of payment. If, on account of stormy weather, a vessel which 
had already paid the dues should be driven back, it should 
not a second time be held liable. Al! Dutch vessels, their 
crews, and goods destined for Copenhagen, should be treated 
on the same footing with regard to the dues as the Danish 
subjects themselves. 

No Dutch vessel could be subjected to visit and search; 
the exhibtion of passports and certificates should be suffi- 
cient. In case of reasonable suspicion of fraud, due notice 
should be given, and means should not be lacking for investi- 
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gation and punishment. There should be no restriction on 
the kind of goods that might pass the Sound except contra- 
band of war, when the King of Denmark should be at war, 
and the list of contraband was defined. 

Dutch goods in foreign vessels should pass without any 
hindrance provided the dues were paid. All Dutchmen re- 
siding in the Baltic towns and doing business on commission 
or as agents should enjoy the privileges of the treaty. All 
goods and ships destined directly from the Netherlands to 
the dominions of the King of Denmark should be treated 
on an equality with those of the King’s subjects. The most 
favored nation clause was inserted to act reciprocally for- 
the subjects of the two states, the treaty with Sweden ex- 
cepted. The number of vessels of war in the ports or 
waters of the other at the same time continued to be limited 
to six, and these should be exempt from all visitation and 
dues, but the commanding officer should notify the local au- 
thorities of his arrival and of the reasons for his coming and 
for his sojourn. 

Within six months the two states should seek to agree 
on a convenient standard of measuring vessels and goods; 
in the meantime, the standards of 1669 should be observed. 
The Danish King promised to maintain in good order all 
markers, lights, and buoys along the shores of the Sound, 
to place a new buoy with a bell on Trindel, and to meet the 
expenses thereof from the income of the payment of the 
dues on ships. In regard to dues on ships, the agreement of 
1647 was renewed: four rigsdaler for a vessel with cargo 
and two for a vessel in ballast. But if new lights were 
desired, special arrangements should be made for them. _ It 
was provided that the Treaty of Speyer, 1544, should be 
continued in full force as well as all previous treaties, so far 
as they were not abrogated by the present one. 
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The ratification should take place at the same time as 
that of the treaty of alliance,?* which shows that the two 
were a result of the same bargain. 

To this treaty were appended one ordinance and one 
declaration by the King of Denmark. The ordinance stated 
that the director of the dues should receive one-half rigs- 
daler for each ship, that each of the four commissioners of 
the dues should receive one-fourth rigsdaler, that the copyist 
should receive one-half rigsdaler, and that a copy of the ordi- 
nance should be posted so that all could see it. The declara- 
tion stated that the masters of Dutch vessels who came on 
shore and paid their dues promptly should be given the cus- 
tomary amount, which meant approximately four per cent. of 
the total they had paid.3® 

The treaty of 1701 stood second only to that of Chris- 
tianopel, 1645, as a basis for the dues. By the operation 
of the most favored nation clause, Great Britain could claim 
for her subjects all of its privileges. It may be mentioned 
that since 1645 Denmark had imposed the practice of treat- 
ing goods on their passage through the Sound as privileged 
or unprivileged, according to whether the state from which 
they came had become a party to the Treaty of Odense, 1560, 
the Treaty of Christianopel, 1645, or the Treaty of Copen- 
hagen, 1701, either directly or by the most favored nation 
clause. Of the latter, there were only two, France by the 
Treaty of Paris, 1663, and Great Britain by the treaty of 
1670. The unspecified goods from the unprivileged nations 
paid one and one fourth per cent. instead of one per cent. 
at Elsinore. 

In order to show how Sweden lost her exemption from 
the Sound dues, it is necessary to sketch briefly the interna- 
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tional relations which led up to this change. During the year 
1709 Frederick IV of Denmark formed an offensive and 
defensive alliance with Frederick Augustus of Poland and 
Saxony*® and also one with Czar Peter of Russia*® and a de- 
fensive alliance with Frederick I, King of Prussia,*! the 
purpose of all being to keep Sweden within what the allies 
thought to be her proper boundaries. Peter the Great had 
fought the battle of Pultava** and had won a foothold on the 
Baltic. It appeared, therefore, to Frederick IV to be an op- 
portune time to deal Sweden an effective blow. His imme- 
diate difficulty lay with the naval powers, Great Britain and 
the Netherlands, with whom he had an alliance and to whom 
he furnished mercenaries. These powers had the upper hand 
on Louis XIV, but they would not release the Danish mer- 
cenaries, largely because they would rather see Skaane con- 
tinue in the possession of Sweden than in that of Denmark, 
for they feared that the combination of powers in the North 
against Sweden might endanger the free navigation of the 
Baltic.** 

Nevertheless, Frederick IV made an attack on Skaane, 
which turned out unsuccessfully. But Peter the Great took 
Riga, Pernau, Reval, and he invaded Finland, all of them 
Swedish possessions. The Emperor, Prussia, Hanover, 
Great Britain, and the Netherlands exerted themselves to 
have the Swedish trans-Baltic provinces declared ‘neutral, so 
that commercial relations might continue undisturbed and so 
that Sweden proper should be considered the only belligerent 
portion of the King’s possessions. Charles XII disregarded 
their advice, however, and commissioned privateers to prey 
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on neutral commerce and thus aroused the ill will of Great 
Britain and the Netherlands, especially.#* The new atti- 
tude of his naval allies pleased Frederick IV; and he felt 
more free to pursue his ambitions. He attacked and captured 
Bremen and Werden, although he lost at Gadebusch; but 
later he captured an entire Swedish army under General 
Stenbock at Oldensworth. He sold Bremen and Werden to 
the Elector of Hanover, who had become George I of Great 
Britain and who, as such, agreed to break with Sweden, 
May 17, 1715, and to guarantee Schleswig to the King of 
Denmark.*° 

With Frederick William of Prussia he made an alliance 
by which the two divided the Swedish trans-Baltic pro- 
vinces between them. The second article stated for the King 
of Prussia that he should hold in perpetuity the captured 
Swedish provinces from the Baltic to the Peene river, in- 
cluding the cities of Stralsund and Wolgast and the princi- 
pality of Rigen in accordance with the rights of the crown 
of Sweden acquired by the Treaty of Westphalia, 1648. 

At the time of ratification the King of Prussia sent a 
letter to the King of Denmark requesting assent to his inter- 
pretation of several sections of the treaty. Frederick IV’s re- 
plies were appended to the treaty in two declarations. The 
first one dealt with the part of the memorandum claiming 
for the future Prussian subjects in the specified regions full 
exemption from the Sound dues. Frederick IV explained 
that it was a matter of great consequence, because, due to the 
most favored nation clause in existing treaties with other 
powers, such a grant to Prussia would immediately fall to 
them also. And he called attention to the fact that the King 
of Great Britain, to whom had been ceded Bremen and 
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Werden, did not claim for the bishoprics exemption from 
thevdies,** 

This treaty was supplemented by another at Stralsund, 
December 18 of the same year, 1715. Its stated purpose was 
to make easier the disposition of any difficulties that might 
arise under the former treaty during the occupation of 
Pomerania. Article II stated clearly that Frederick IV 
had no intention of continuing the exemption from the dues 
for the inhabitants of Pomerania. In addition, the most 
favored nation clause was inserted.47 Denmark, in conse- 
quence, began collecting the dues on ships and goods com- 
ing from the regions occupied by the forces of Prussia.*® 

The allies prosecuted the war so successfully that by the 
end of the year Wismar alone remained to Sweden of her 
German possessions. The war continued with varied for- 
tunes until December 8, 1718, when Charles XII was killed 
at Fredericksten, Norway, an event which ended the Swedish 
attack on Norway and Denmark. 

The coalition against Sweden began to dissolve. George 
I opened negotiations for peace, with the stipulation that 
Sweden should recognize his possession of Bremen and 
Werden, a demand which Russia opposed, because Peter 
had espoused the cause of Gottorp, but which George I 
secured.4® Prussia made peace with Sweden in January, 
1720 she became thereby a Baltic power with her new ac- 
quisitions, which included Stettin and the region between the 
Oder and the Peene.®® Article XIV of this treaty provided 
that the inhabitants in the regions ceded by Sweden to Prus- 
sia should continue to enjoy exemption from the dues in the 
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Sound and that the two powers should coéperate to maintain 
this exemption for their respective subjects.°? 

This treaty was consummated four and one-half months 
before Sweden renounced her exemption from the Sound 
dues and at a time when neither Sweden nor Prussia had any 
thought of her doing so. Hence it was political wisdom for 
the two powers to unite their efforts in maintaining exemp- 
tion from the dues. They did not hesitate to make an agree- 
ment affecting Danish affairs without the King of Denmark 
being a party. It occurred to them that the crown of Denmark 
might object; but they disregarded the thought that a con- 
cession granted to the subjects of Sweden by virtue of their 
sovereign being a party to the Treaty of Copenhagen, 1600, 
could not be transferred to the subjects of the King of Prus- 
sia or to those of any other power. Apparently, they assum- 
ed that the clauses of the Treaty of Copenhagen affecting the 
Sound dues had not been abrogated by the Dano-Swedish 
war, not yet closed; but they must have known that after 
every war to which Denmark had been a party, the Sound 
dues convention had been expressly renewed as a part of the 
treaty of peace or as a separate treaty. 

The western powers feared the advance of Russia and, 
therefore, decided to strip her of her allies as far as possible; 
hence, Great Britain sent Lord Carteret, and France sent M. 
de Campredon to act as mediators in the negotiations be- 
tween Sweden and Denmark. Frederick IV desired peace, 
so the preliminaries were soon agreed upon at Stockholm; 
and by July 3, 1720, the Treaty of Fredericksborg was com- 
plete. The two crowns agreed to renounce all alliances that 
might in any way be contrary to this treaty of peace, and the 
alliance between the King of Denmark and the Czar was 
especially included; and the Danish King agreed to close his 
ports to the armed vessels of Russia as long as that state 
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should continue the war. The King of Denmark made no 
reservation in favor of the treaties of alliance with Prussia, 
May and December, 1715, thus indicating that he no more 
intended to observe them than did Frederick William I, 
as shown by the Treaty of Stockholm. Indeed, Den- 
mark began to treat the commerce from Stettin on the un- 
privileged nation basis in the Sound. Stettin forthwith 
claimed exemption under the Treaty of Stockholm; and, 
when it found that the treaty was inapplicable, it contended 
for the revival of its rights under the Treaty of Odense, 
1560.5? 

Denmark restored to Sweden the province of Bohus 
on the border of Norway and on the south side of the Baltic, 
Pomerania to the river, Peene, including Rigen, Wismar, 
and Marstrand. Sweden paid a sum of six hundred thous- 
and rigsdaler, renounced the exemption from dues in the 
Sound and in the Belt, and agreed for herself and her sub- 
jects to be satisfied with being placed upon the same basis 
as the English, the Dutch, and the other most favored na- 
tions.°? With this clause disappeared one of the greatest 
sources of irritation between the Scandinavian states, for, 
although Swedish subjects had never before been legitimately 
liable to the dues, they could at least console themselves by 
receiving equal treatment with the subjects of the most 
favored nation. 

An interesting consequence of the Russian conquests 
and of the previous Swedish exemption from the dues was 
Peter the Great’s demand, after he had definitely acquired 
the disputed regions by the peace of Nystad, that the pro- 
vinces should continue to enjoy exemption from the dues, 
because he had acquired them while they legally held the 
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right. Peter was awake to the importance of trade and of 
water transportation, and the question involved was that 
of exemption from the dues for the entire Russian Em- 
pire. Frederick IV replied with emphasis that it was not 
military occupation which had made the Swedish provinces 
Russian but the Treaty of Nystad, which was made a year 
later than the Treaty of Fredericksborg, by which Sweden 
had renounced her exemption from the dues.°* 

Another international difficulty that arose at this time 
for Denmark, as a result of the great war in the North, 
was that the Netherlands by 1721 had neglected to pay their 
stipulated subsidies in the treaty of alliance, June, 1701, 
approximately 1,343,370 golden. This of itself might have 
been of small importance, for Spain, Austria, and Great 
Britain were also in arrears on the payment of their pledged 
subsidies; but the trouble was coincident with the expira- 
tion of the twenty year Treaty of Copenhagen, 1701, affect- 
ing the Sound dues, and Denmark refused to renew it with- 
out a settlement. The Netherlands sent four different em- 
bassies during the decade to make the adjustment. They ac- 
knowledged at the start that they were indebted to Denmark 
for the troops, but contended that the sum was not as large 
as the Danes claimed. Some of the soldiers had been trans- 
ferred to English commands, hence Great Britain should pay 
for them. The Danish officers had contracted debts in Hol- 
land, which ought to be subtracted. Denmark had seized sev- 
eral Dutch vessels on one pretext or another, and a proper 
allowance should be made for them. The ambassadors stated 
successively that the Netherlands would be glad to pay their 
just debts, but that, before they could concede an agreement 
thereon, Denmark should renew the Sound dues treaty of 
1701. Frederick IV contended just as stoutly that the ships 
of his subjects had been unjustly seized in the War of the 
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Spanish Succession, but that such matters were private and 
could not affect the public obligations between the two states ; 
and he, thereupon, demanded that each issue should be treat- 
ed separately and that the one affecting the unpaid subsidies 
should naturally come first. 

The Dutch yielded on the amount of the indebtedness 
and proposed to divide it into four parts, one part to be 
paid before the renewal of the commercial treaty and three 
parts afterward; but the proposition roused Frederick IV’s 
ill will to such an extent that he issued an ordinance, April 
15, 1730, providing that Dutch vessels and goods should 
not be treated on an equal footing with those of his sub- 
jects but according to the regulations affecting foreigners. 
This placed the Dutch in the class of the unprivileged nations 
in the passage of the Sound. The Netherlands had aroused 
the Danes’ dislike by excluding Danish cattle for slaughter. 
The Dutch now threatened to enforce their interpretation 
of the Treaty of Speyer, 1544, which recognized no dues on 
goods and only the rosenoble dues on ships. Had the issue 
been decided by force of arms, there is little doubt but that 
the Dutch would have won the day, even though the nation 
had started on its era of decline. But Frederick IV’s death 
in October, 1730, caused a change in the attitude of Den- 
mark. On September 3, 1731, the States General agreed 
to pay the arrears, and Christian VI agreed to renew the 
treaty of June 15, 1701.°° 
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CHAPTER? V IE 
THE DECLINE OF THE SOUND DUES, 1732-1855 


During the next century and a quarter, from 1732 to 
1855, the Sound dues had small political significance. Sev- 
eral reasons may be given. First, the treaties had definitely 
subjected the commerce of all nations to three classes: the 
Hanseatic towns under the Treaty of Odense, 1560, the most 
favored nations under the treaties of Christianopel, 1645, 
and Copenhagen, 1701, and the unprivileged nations, who 
had to pay one-fourth per cent. more on cargoes of un- 
specified goods than the most favored nation, whose ships 
were subject to visit and search and were forced to wait 
the pleasure of the customs officials at Elsinore to be expe- 
dited. Second, the nations were not as dependent upon the 
Baltic regions as formerly for their naval stores and agricul- 
tural supplies, due to the discovery and development of 
colonial regions. And third, Denmark became more and 
more excluded from consideration in European politics, 
due partly to the foregoing reasons and partly to the weak- 
ness of her monarchs. Moreover, the most disturbing ele- 
ment of all for the dues and for their relation to international 
affairs, the struggle for the dominion of the Baltic and of the 
Sound, had been eliminated. 

At the beginning of this period Denmark feared the 
attitude of Prussia, for Stettin was making representations 
at Berlin that its exemption from the dues should be con- 
tinued as provided in the Treaty of Stockholm, 1720, or, 
at least, that its rights under the Treaty of Odense should 
be revived. Moreover, Prussia and Denmark could not 
agree on what towns really belonged to the Hanseatic 
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League in the sixteenth century or on what towns were 
rightfully parties to the Treaty of Odense.! Hence, the 
Spanish treaty of July, 1742, with the most favored nation 
clause, remained unratified, and the French treaty of 
August, 1742, omitted the clause in its general form entirely. 

The protests from Stettin appear to have failed to secure 
the active support of the King of Prussia. Frederick the 
Great selected Kolberg as one of the Pomeranian towns for 
whose commerce he could argue with most assurance. 
Kolberg lies in the region acquired by Brandenburg under 
the Peace of Westphalia and, as such, had never suffered a 
lapse of its rights under the Treaty of Odense by coming 
under the Swedish exemption from the dues, as had Stettin. 

Count Bernstorff, Denmark’s minister of foreign affairs, 
on December 9, 1752, acknowledged that he had received 
a memoir from Prussia requesting the freedom of the Sound 
for the maritime towns in Prussian Pomerania.” He said that 
the request was based on a treaty concluded in 1560 with 
the Hanseatic towns of the Baltic. Due to the fact that the 
league had ceased to exist for more than a century and that 
these particular towns had not enjoyed the freedom of the 
Sound for more than one hundred and twenty years, he 
thought the claim to be entirely without foundation.* 

A few years later, 1755, a Danish councillor by the 
name of Hans suggested to the Prussian minister in 
Copenhagen, Haeseler, that it might be a wise move for 
Prussia to open negotiations for a treaty of commerce. 
Frederick the Great sent word to Haeseler that he might 
hold out a hope for liberal reward to Hans, if he would pre- 
pare the court to favor the interests of Prussia; or, if he 
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could aid in having the court recognize the basic rights of 
the town of Stettin, he should be doubly rewarded.* The 
next year Haeseler reported that he believed Denmark, in 
return for an alliance, would exempt the towns of Pomerania 
from the dues. But Frederick’s attention had become occu- 
pied with the problems of the Seven Years’ War. 

At the close of the war, June, 1763, Prussia resumed 
negotiations on the dues and centered her argument entirely 
on Kolberg.* Bernstorff wrote a reply on July 11 in which 
he pointed out that even though the Pomeranian towns were 
parties to the Odense recess, so many changes had taken 
place in the Hanseatic League, that, for the towns in ques- 
tion, the recess had become inoperative. Prussia herself 
had acquired for these towns many of the functions which 
the league had exercised, such as the rights of war and of 
federation; and all potentates and people now looked upon 
these towns as completely subject to Prussia. He empha- 
sized that these very towns had been the object of negotia- 
tions between Prussia and Denmark in the Treaty of Stral- 
sund, 1715, and that Prussia then assumed the same posi- 
tion in regard to them as Denmark did now. He intimated 
that the inhabitants of the Pomeranian towns might expect 
treatment in accordance with the Treaty of Stralsund." 

Frederick, in his reply, July 23, 1763, directed to his 
minister in Copenhagen, distinguished sharply between Stet- 
tin and the region acquired from Sweden in 1720, to which 
the Treaty of Stralsund in 1715 applied, on the one hand, and 
Kolberg and the region acquired by the Peace of Westpha- 
lia on the other. 


I will tell you for your guidance that I shall never abandon any of 
my rights but I shall insist without variation to the end that if the 
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minister persists in refusing me justice in this manner, I shall lose 
no occasion to make valid my rights and shall be obliged to use 
reprisals on all occasions which offer themselves. It is, in truth, 
with regret that I must resort to this extremity, but I am determined 
to proceed with the matter to its conclusion, for my honor, as well 
as the welfare of my subjects, is involved.8 
He then, in September, addressed a letter to Field Marshal, 
Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, brother of the Queen of 
Denmark, to see what could be accomplished.® 

Bernstorff, in turn, proposed to negotiate a treaty of 
commerce to which Frederick was averse,!° because it would 
compromise his claim. Frederick asked for a return of all 
the dues collected on the ships and goods of merchants in 
Kolberg.1! But Bernstorff displayed his versatility as a diplo- 
mat by proposing that the towns in question be given ex- 
emption from the dues on the payment of a hundred thaler 
annually and that the Prussian towns as a whole be given the 
same privileges in the Sound as the Netherlands. Frederick 
directed his minister, Borcke, to seek an opportune time to 
present one or both of the following proposals: To nego- 
tiate for a tariff much more reasonable than the Prussians 
then enjoyed, and, in that connection, to point out that 
Stettin instead of Hamburg would become the great port 
of entry for sea-carried commerce to Prussia, which would 
mean a gain in the Sound dues, even at a lower rate, and 
secondly, to buy the exemption from the dues outright once 
for all.12 Bernstorff in due time rejected both. The great 
Frederick had still another proposition in reserve, that of 
agreeing on a fixed annual sum to be paid under the title of 
a perpetual lease, with the condition that those of his sub- 
jects who used the right under the lease should pay a round 
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sum, but further than that they were to be entirely exempt.'* 
Bernstorff rejected this proposal also, which caused Fred- 
erick to grow impatient. 

December 18, 1764, Frederick the Great wrote to Min- 
ister Borcke that Bernstorff was working on the assumption 
that Prussian commerce had to go through the Sound, in 
which he was badly mistaken. The Sound did not affect the 
commerce with Sweden and Russia in the least and, as for 
the Atlantic trade, the Elbe via Hamburg could be made to 
serve all the needs of Prussia. The dues on Prussian com- 
merce would thus be entirely eliminated.1* On January 8, 
1765, he wrote again to Borcke: 

You have orders to declare expressly to him, Baron Bernstorff, 
that I shall concede nothing at all of the right and freedom from 
the dues of my town of Kolberg and of my other commercial towns 
which have equal interests; that in consequence all the conferences 
which you and he have had in attempting to reach an amicable ad- 
justment on this subject, will be treated as of no effect and of no 
prejudice; and that I shall reserve for myself the time and occasion 
in which to make valid to their fullest extent the above mentioned 
rights as founded on solemn treaties and on immemorial possession, 
and which will not be interrupted by any act of violence that may 
be committed to the contrary.1 

Frederick made use of the friendly court at St. Peters- 
burg to support his contentions in behalf of Kolberg and 
“de mes autres villes qui ont droit d’en prétendre l’immu- 
nité.”'® The new pressure was sufficient to make Bern- 
storff yield with regard to Kolberg and Kammin alone, 
but the act should be accepted as a matter of grace from 
his master, the King, not as a matter of right and also with- 
out any prejudice to the claims of Denmark. Frederick de- 
clared that he was satisfied,47 and the Treaty of Odense 
became operative for Kolberg and Kamin. 
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The members of the Hanseatic League then included 
Lubeck, Danzig, Konigsberg, Pillau, Memel, Libau, Elbing, 
Kolberg, Kamin, and Rostock. Their goods in foreign ships, 
that is, owned outside these towns, were subjected to the 
dues. Foreign goods in their own ships paid the rates of 
the country from which they came. All of these Hanse 
ships paid the light and marker dues on the same basis 
as other nations; and, in addition, they paid the rosenoble 
duty on the ship, which might be doubled if the ship exceeded 
the time specified for its course. Beyond these dues, the 
ships of Kolberg and Kamin were subjected to a buoy duty 
of one half rigsdaler, specie. There were a few other vari- 
ations in the requirements made of the individual towns, 
depending upon ancient agreements and upon usage, which 
had crystallized into prescriptive rights.1* Hamburg found 
her position as an Hanseatic town of no advantage, and 
substituted for it the basis of the Netherlands in 1762 and 
continued it in 1768.1° Luttbeck did likewise by substituting 
the most favored nation basis in 1840.2° The chief reason 
for their action was, that vessels owned outside the towns, 
- bound for one of these towns with a cargo taken on in a 
port outside the country to which the vessel belonged, had 
to pay in addition to the dues determined by the flag a 
rosenoble on the cargo. Small as this item was, it had the 
effect in the commercial world of penalizing the trade with 
these towns. 

The treaty with Russia, in 1782, provided reciprocally 
for the observance of the tariffs then in existence by the 
subjects of the contracting parties. A few regulations were | 
fixed by the treaty; for instance, the unit of measure applied 
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in the Russian ports should be accepted by the officials at 
Elsinore. Russian subjects were to enjoy the same privi- 
leges in the Sound as those of the most favored nation. In 
this treaty, the tariffs under the treaties of 1645 and of 
1701 were not named, but they were understood, inasmuch 
as the tariffs as they existed in 1782 were accepted.”* 

The Sound dues were not a serious factor in the Na- 
poleonic wars; but the domination of the Baltic was a tre- 
mendous factor to Napoleon in the enforcement of his 
Continental System and to the British in keeping open the 
markets of the Baltic. Denmark joined the armed neu- 
trality of 1800 together with Sweden and Russia. Prussia, 
too, became an unwilling member. The object was to fur- 
nish joint protection to their commerce against the inroads 
of the British. Napoleon received the news of this united 
front in the North as a welcome moral support for France 
against Great Britain. 

That Napoleon during the succeeding years had his eye 
on Elsinore is certain. The American minister to Paris, John 
Armstrong, reported to the Department of State, March 
28, 1806, that it was generally understood that Denmark 
was to yield Elsinore to France.2?. The next year at Tilsit, 
July 7, 1807, Napoleon and Czar Alexander agreed to make 
common cause against Great Britain unless Great Britain 
would accept the Czar’s mediation, make peace by December 
1, and restore to France all colonies and territories taken since 
1805. If Great Britain refused, the Czar and Napoleon 
would request Sweden, Denmark, and Portugal to close 
their ports to the British and to declare war on Great Bri- 
tain. If one of the three should refuse, that power should 
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be treated as an enemy. If Sweden refused, Denmark should 
be compelled to declare war on her. 

Within two weeks, Canning learned that Bernadotte had 
received orders to march against Holstein and compel Den- 
mark to close the Sound against the British. He lost no 
time in having orders made out to Admiral Gambier to ap- 
pear before Copenhagen with a powerful squadron. The 
British special envoy, Francis James Jackson, famous later 
for the high hand he played in Washington prior to the 
War of 1812, proposed to the Danish Prince Royal an al- 
liance, with the surrender of the Danish fleet as a pledge of 
good faith. The Prince replied that a treaty was unnec- 
cessary. If Napoleon should invade Holstein, Denmark 
would immediately become the ally of Great Britain. Jack- 
son stated that he had nothing to do with contingencies, 
especially that of waiting till Bonaparte had deprived Den- 
mark of her power to resist. He must have a reply to his 
proposition. 

The British had crippled the Danish navy in 1801; now 
they demanded its complete delivery. The British had re- 
stricted Danish commerce with their orders in council and 
with their navy. The Danes had expressed sympathy for 
Napoleon and his cause, and Jackson’s demand revealed a 
clear intent to punish them. The Prince Royal of Denmark 
refused the British proposal. The bombardment of Copen- 
hagen followed. 

Canning had in mind the formation of an Anglo-Scan- 
dinavian alliance. But the unduly harsh measures at Copen- 
hagen made its accomplishment impossible. The Danes were 
driven more completely than ever to hate the British and to 
sympathize with Napoleon. Sweden refused assent to the 
proposal. The British had been successful in their immedi- 
ate object of checkmating Napoleon in Denmark. But 
the Baltic became largely a Russian sea. 
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Napoleon made another effort to control the Baltic. 
On December 13, 1810, he issued a decree by which the 
North German coast was annexed to his dominions. This 
included the duchy of Oldenburg, ruled by a relative of the 
Czar. Alexander had obtained a guarantee for Oldenburg at 
Tilsit, and he accepted the decree as a breach of faith.?* 

Great Britain’s war upon Denmark caused the belliger- 
ents to consider the treaties affecting the Sound dues as 
abrogated. 

Sweden and Great Britain renewed theirs, January 14, 
1814; Russia, February 8, 1814; and Spain, August 14, 
1814.24 At the Congress of Vienna, the Sound dues were 
mentioned, but nothing was done regarding them. The ac- 
tion of the congress, however, in adopting the principles of 
free navigation of rivers as great highways of commerce, 
presented in the memoir of Baron Wilhelm von Humboldt, 
must have had its effect upon international opinion later. 
It was in accordance with these principles that the Rhine, 
the Scheldt, the Meuse, the Moselle, the Elbe, the Oder, the 
Weser, the Po, the Neckar, the Main, the Vistula, and, in 
1840, the Danube were opened to navigation.”° 

By the treaty of 1818 Prussia entered for twenty years 
upon the most favored nation basis, with the exception that 
Kolberg and Kammin should remain upon their old footing.?® 
The year previous, 1817, the Netherlands and Denmark 
had exchanged declarations extending the Dutch rights to 
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Belgium.*7_ The United States entered the most favored na- 
tion class in 1826, as did Mexico in 1827, and Brazil in 
1828.°8 But, in spite of this steady growth of the conven- 
tional recognition of the dues, there were some disquieting 
features both at home and abroad. 

Copenhagen had enjoyed a considerable trade in sugar, 
which Hamburg now rapidly usurped by establishing better 
roads with the interior and with Libeck. So that it grew 
cheaper for Copenhagen to buy its own sugar in the Ger- 
man port and have it sent via Kiel than to have it imported 
directly by way of the Sound.?® The Danish government, 
since the dues in 1816 had ceased to be a royal perquisite,®° 
would probably have been glad to offer some relief to the 
capital, but it did not dare touch the subject, for fear trouble 
with other nations might result. It could not offer boun- 
ties, for the rest of Denmark would not support such a meas- 
ure. The government did try to levy transit dues, although 
it never acknowledged that such was the purpose, to com- 
pensate for the dues in the Sound. 

On February 1, 1797, a new list of transit dues had been 
imposed on goods passing from the North Sea to the Baltic 
and vice versa. Among the items were the following :*4 
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Wc Err FONT 18 Sy OR Chem BEA ai Sanaa RE oon EAN OE OE rele ERE 35 shillings 
Tae ty A NUN aaa cao a et cn Spa e sna sds btn hasten tanceainnpteanse 2 2/3 shillings 
MR Oba CeO wel OOM Steer, stsecernacvarcSccteseatdacecvucaunsdvesss.teusssssvstercess teens 6 shillings 


Danske Traktater, 1800-1863, Anden Samling, pp. 5-6. 

* Tbid., 1800-1863, Anden Samling, pp. 37-41, 47-54, 57-63. 

“Rubin, “Suntoldens Aflosning,” Historisk Tidsskrift, 7 Raekke, VI 
196-198. 

*° Algreen Ussing, Kongelige Rescripter, Pt. 7, VI. 53-64. 

* J. H. Schou, Chronologisk Register over Forordinger (Copen- 
hagen, 1822-1848), Pt. 12. 99 ff. 
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Gloths woolen, Ty Wiccan Aecscecctere sostone vetoes neeees aap sa eeeeces 3 1/3 shillings 
Watch eS is: .cis.ceccseecesconccactaaesasobuace oveeseas ie oceteenmeeremnancedareccusee?s 1% ad valorem 


And thereafter small changes took place almost annu- 
ally, both increases and decreases. On January 27, 1800, 
English grindstones were included. But, on June 15, 1807, 
another large change took place providing for transit dues 
on all unopened packages.*? 

Over 16 cubic feet, 4 shillings per cubic ft. 

From 4-16 cubic feet, 8 shillings per cubic ft. 

From 3-4 cubic feet, 27 shillings, total 

From 2-3 cubic feet, 20 shillings, total 


From 1-2 cubic feet, 11 shillings, total 
Less than 1 cubic foot, 12 shillings, total. 


These transit dues were not new devices for raising 
revenue in European countries. Although the dues across 
Denmark caused protests from merchants, yet it took time 
before the foreign governments could protest. In 1838 
Denmark officially notified Hamburg and Litbeck and Great 
Britain that by January 1, 1839, she would impose transit 
dues on goods going from Hamburg to Ltibeck of ten shil- 
lings Holstein a hundred weight on goods going toward 
Ltbeck, but only one half that amount on goods going in the 
opposite direction; and she gave a reason for the differ- 
ence that the articles going toward Hamburg from Litbeck 
had greater bulk in proportion to their value. The two old 
Hanseatic towns protested.?? They sent delegates to present 
their complaints to the Federal Diet at Frankfurt, which re- 
fused to listen to them. Finally, they secured some conces- 
sions from Denmark and, in 1840, entered into a twenty- 
eight years agreement on the subject. 

The British figured that the new transit tariff meant 
an ad valorem duty of four and a half per cent. on rice, two 


“Schou, Chronologisk Register over Forordinger, Pt. 14, 701. 


“C.F. Wurm, Der Sundzoll und dessen herpflanzung auf deutschen 
Boden (Hamburg, 1838), pp. 44-52. 
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and a half per cent. on sugar, two and a fourth per cent. 
on tobacco, two per cent. on coffee, and one and a half 
per cent. on cotton. Viscount Palmerston threatened retali- 
ation on Danish commerce. Denmark compromised by 
levying ten shillings Holstein a hundred weight on goods 
going in either direction.*4 Great Britain had, in addition, 
two points of grievance: first, that Denmark rendered no 
return for the duties imposed; she did not even make an 
effort to keep up the wagon roads; second, that all English 
export goods had to pay, while certain articles, with no coun- 
try mentioned, were free, such as wood, flax, hemp, tallow, 
corn. This, Englishmen maintained, was a manifest dis- 
crimination in favor of Sweden, Russia, and Prussia.*® 

The merchants and shipping interests of Hull trans- 
ferred their opposition from the transit dues to the Sound 
dues themselves, and their member in parliament, Mr. Hutt, 
presented a long petition from them to the House of Com- 
mons on March 16, 1841. He stated that it was the first 
time in the history of the house that opposition to the Sound 
dues had been heard. He claimed that the King of Den- 
mark had himself failed to observe the treaty, that he had 
refused to collect the dues in accordance with the printed 
tariffs, that he had furnished no itemized receipts when the 
dues were paid, that he had substituted for the tariffs 
under the Treaties of Christianopel, 1645, and of Copen- 
hagen, 1701, with one per cent. as the basis, a tariff with 
vastly increased rates, for wheat flour paid a hundred per 
cent. above the treaty rate; hempseed likewise; lath, five 
thousand per cent. above that rate. Proportional advances 
had happened to cotton and woolen yarns, to sugar, coffee, 
and other colonial products, and also to lumber. 


* British State and Foreign Papers, XXVII. 925-935. 
35 Hansard’s Debates, Third Series, XLVII. 741. 
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The King of Denmark levies the Sound tolls at his will and 
pleasure, and then . . . blocks up the road of communication be- 
tween Hamburg and Liibeck, and thus forces every article of com- 
merce proceeding to the Baltic into his law trap at Elsineur. 

He closed his speech by moving that the Sound dues be 
revised. 

Viscount Palmerston arose and said that his honored 
friend’s statement “was almost the case of the British gov- 
ernment against the government of Denmark.” He assured 
the House that the two governments already had the revi- 
sion of the Sound dues under consideration and, therefore, 
requested “his honored friend, as a matter of discretion, 
either to withdraw his motion, or not to resist the motion of 
the previous question.” Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Labouchere, 
Mr. White, Mr. Pease, and Mr. Villiers made remarks to the 
same effect, after which Mr. Hutt withdrew his motion.*® 

From Prussian merchants, organized protests had been 
expressed. In 1827 those of Stettin had sent to the Prus- 
sian government a memorial showing that on not less than 
one hundred and six articles not mentioned in the tariff 
of Christianopel the rate exceeded one per cent. By 1835 
the protests had become sufficiently cumulative to move the 
Prussian government to send a special agent to Copenhagen, 
but he accomplished nothing. The twenty year treaty of 
1818 was about to expire, and Berlin sought to reopen nego- 
tiations on the basis that the Prussian towns should be given 
easier rates than those of the most favored nation. Den- 
mark refused. Prussia intimated that she would refuse to 
renew the treaty of 1818. This brought from Frederick VI 
of Denmark a letter to Frederick William III of Prussia, in 
which he spoke of the difficulties before him, of his old age, 
of how it was much more important to Denmark to have 
the dues remain unchanged than it was to Prussia to have 


°° Hansard’s Debates, Third Series, LVII. 294-305. 
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them changed. And he made it a personal request that the 
matter be left alone for a time, which it was until 1843.37 

The mercantile interests of Sweden, like those of Great 
Britain and of Prussia, urged their government to secure 
some modification of the dues, especially to obtain a recog- 
nition of the one per cent. principle, not the one per cent. 
ad valorem of 1701 or that of the time when the unspeci- 
fied commodity first passed the Sound and then converted 
into a fixed specific duty, but a one per cent. ad valorem duty 
straight, which would vary with the increase or decrease in 
prices. In July, 1839, the Swedish government did seek 
to bring about an adjustment so that all goods not specified 
in the tariff of 1645 should pay one per cent. in accordance 
with her interpretation of the treaties of Christianopel and 
Copenhagen. Denmark replied that, in 1720, Sweden had 
been pleased to accept the most favored nation basis, that 
the treaties upon which it was founded were those with the 
Netherlands, and that the Dutch had made no objections 
whatever. Sweden answered that she made no pretense 
of being treated on any other than the most favored nation 
basis, but it should be understood that such a condition ought 
not to be used to the disadvantage of Sweden. Her shipping, 
even her coastwise trade, was more vitally involved than 
that of any other country, and she could not therefore quiet- 
ly accept an interpretation which Denmark might determine 
upon with a third party. 

Another one of the leading Swedish complaints was 
that Denmark treated her own subjects, contrary to the trea- 
ties, with more leniency than those of foreign countries. 
Denmark disputed the statement by showing that, even in 
strictly domestic trade, the ships of her subjects paid the 
dues if they had foreign goods on board, that it was only 


Scherer, Der Sundzoll, pp. 45-47. Rubin, “Sundtoldens Aflésning,” 
Historisk Tidsskrift, 7 Raekke, VI. 199-200. 
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Danish ships with strictly Danish goods that had been ex- 
empted, and that this exemption held for foreign ships whose 
countries had a treaty giving them the right to partake in 
the coastwise trade.2® The other complaints about the delay 
of ships and the consequent probable loss of favorable winds, 
of a good market, of remunerative services of ship and crew, 
and at times of members of the crew by desertion were 
more difficult to meet. The protests from the Hanseatic 
towns, from Great Britain, from Prussia, and from Sweden 
made Denmark begin to realize that her Sound dues were 
in danger. 

In 1839 Denmark proposed a method by which the 
Sound dues could be redeemed. This plan of redemption 
was not a new one, for the Dutch had used it in the middle 
of the seventeenth century by paying an annual sum, and 
Denmark had proposed it to Prussia in 1765. By the present 
Danish proposal, the dues should be redeemed once for all 
by the states bordering on the Baltic. The proposal esti- 
mated that Denmark’s income from the dues amounted to 
two million rigsbankdaler a year. It distributed the amount 
among the Baltic states in the following proportions :°® 


RUSSIA STE eee ee 1,370,000 Rbdl. 68.5% 
IPrussiatie: setae: 346,000 17.3% 
SWE Elieeerati cree 146,000 7.370 
Denmaricwe set eee eee 94,000 4.770 
Miecklenbincanrs cee ete 34,000 1.7% 
Icubeckwene eee 10,000 5% 

2,000,000 100. % 


The proposal suggested that the expense of redemption 
could be met by export and import duties in the Baltic 
ports, which would probably have had small effect in shifting 
the economic burdens involved and would have eliminated 


* Rubin, “Sundtoldens Aflésning,” Historisk Tidsskrift,7 Raekke, VI. 
202-204. 

* Ibid., 7 Raekke, VI. 207-210. British State and Foreign Papers, 
XLVI. 673. 
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all delays at Elsinore. Sweden and Prussia appear to have 
been willing to consider the plan, but Russia remained pas- 
sive. The thought of increasing the state’s expenditures for 
the apparent benefit of the commercial interests did not ap- 
peal to any of the three governments. 

While the proposal for redeeming the dues was pend- 
ing, Great Britain and Sweden united their efforts to secure 
a revision of the tariff. Denmark accepted the proposal. 
Great Britain appointed as her commissioner, Francis C. 
Macgregor, her consul at Elsinore and a very able statisti- 
cian. Denmark appointed her director of the customs house 
at Elsinore, Nicholas Holten. They agreed not to touch 
the items specified in the tariff of Christianopel, which 
comprised over three hundred articles. They devoted their 
attention, therefore, to the approximately one hundred arti- 
cles which had crept into the tariff since 1645 and which, 
under the Treaty of Christianopel, should pay according to 
usage and the law merchant, and under the Treaty of Copen- 
hagen, 1701, should pay one per cent. ad valorem, figured on 
the basis of the price of the article in the port of departure. 
The intention, when the negotiations began, was that the 
new dues on these articles should be one per cent. ad valorem, 
based on the invoices. But when they realized that from 
forty to fifty ships passed the Sound each day, it became 
apparent that the delay at Elsinore would grow too long, 
even with a greatly increased clerical force in the custom 
house. They agreed, therefore, to do as had been the custom 
hitherto, to convert the one per cent. ad valorem into a specific 
duty. And the basis agreed upon for levying the one per 
cent. duty was the average price for each article for the ten 
years, 1830 to 1839, at the leading ports of shipment.*° 

These articles were divided into two schedules. Schedule 
A contained a list of about thirty-five articles whose rate of 


” British and Foreign State Papers, V1. 814. 
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duty at one per cent. converted into a specific duty, was 
agreed upon for ten years from June 15, 1841, and termin- 
able thereafter on twelve months notice. 

Schedule B contained a list of about forty-three articles 
whose rates were similarly revised and for the same period, 
except that the time of reckoning should begin on January 
1, 1842. Schedule B was not agreed upon until August 
13, 1841. Various items from these schedules are of inter- 
est to show the change in value from the time that they 
appeared upon the Danish tariff lists, which means the chief 
reason for the opposition to the dues as collected. 


SCHEDULE A.41 


Old Rate A peoee New Rate gee 

ATsenicu nin 12 stivers 300 Ibs. 8 stivers 33% 
Sodasesitncat cee One 300) ess 50 
Cameliswhaitie.scs: 30s Gr) 12a 60 
OCOD ii crnccrcaosanieant ZA 100 lbs. ay ett 75 
Cementaee SOm 12 bbls. 12g 66% 
Gofleet oe 7h OO Gu 75 
Stockings, cotton. 30 “ 50 prs. On 80 
Isinglaggumeeecscscs Gy 100 Ibs. One _ 
Weadushotecc.esen (Os 100 Ibs. ah ae 50 
Ochrever a... ORE 100 i ie 8856 
Oranges and 

leinons wee DP es 200 “ ee 50 
PimMentommecesceeses: oe NOOK: 4% “ 50 
ita compere Kay) OO ws aS — 
Rice in paddy........ 13335 400 “ 6a 55 
Sucanuna wares Oli 100 “ Se tt 44% 
AVOOlM seerrer re SOs 1000 “ Saaee 73% 
Stocktishy mets 371% “* 1000 “ 12—* 685 
Cotton twist ........ SOn ie 1005 il 55% 
Zine from 

North Sea ........ Came NOs BA 75 
Zinc from 

themBalticweessc Sie i)“ ie mse 33% 


* British and Foreign State Papers, XXIX. 108-109. 
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Old Rate Nee New Rate Merete 
Bed blankets ...... 90 stivers 2 doz. 15 stivers 83% 
EACAOY Peewee: Orn 30 velts 24“ 33% 
Brandy, potato 
and Cor ux....... Gif 1 bbl. aa 33% 
SOCK PAM oo. ckscsscans 3% “ 4 pieces Son, 11% 
BUCKS seca S008,” a head 1S 50 
EON OCS ee rereneeneies 240 a head SoG 66% 
Cattle bones ........ 1% ad. val. 1 ship Ib. 1% ad. val. — 
Fir and pine ...... 48 stivers 60 pieces 36 stivers 25 
Herring, smoked 12 “ 12 bbl. J 75 
Barley, peeled...... 36. 12 bbl. | es 16% 
Hides, salted ...... 60> “ 100 pieces LES Oss 40 
Paps. 100M once Pek 1 ship lb. bas 50 
POAT Sa yncs ste vceveni ese Ze 2 bbl. tons 50 
Toys, Nurem- 
1c gop Aiea ee Pate SONS 1 cask 1% ad.val. — 
TSuMber. cnonoudw 37% “ 25 pieces 36 stivers 4 


It will be noticed that there was no change in the price 
of isinglass, rhubarb, cattle bones, and only a very slight 
change in lumber. In no instance, however, does it appear 
that prices had increased. 

The treaty increased the recognition to be given the ship 
in comparison with the recognition of articles in the cargo. 
For instance, all “non-enumerated articles laden in a British 
vessel, when shipped at a port not British, and bound to a 
port not privileged at the Sound, were henceforth to pay one 
per cent. ad valorem only, in lieu of one and a fourth per cent. 
hitherto charged.” Another instance was the rosenoble duty 
of four and three fourths speciedaler “hitherto levied upon 
the cargoes of British ships proceeding from a port not 
British, and bound to certain places in the Baltic, is to be 
entirely abolished.” 

In accordance with ancient usage, the following articles 
continued to be exempt from the dues: fuel wood, paving 


” British State and Foreign Papers, XXIX. 109-111. 
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stones, fresh fish except lobsters and oysters, bullion, and 
gold and silver coins, used household furniture and wearing 
apparel, quicklime and limestone, chalk and gypsum in lumps, 
small stones for fishing-nets, coal and cinders, small grind- 
stones, cordage and other ships materials proceeding from a 
wreck, and clays except pipe-clay. But the fact that these 
articles were in the cargo did not exempt the vessel from 
paying dues. 

It was provided, further, that the weights at the port of 
shipment for all articles should be accepted as the standard. 
Every merchant vessel on passing Kronborg castle had to 
hoist her colors and was liable to duty when she passed the 
prescribed custom house line. To this liability for the 
payment of dues, there were three modifications. First, ves- 
sels which came in to seek shelter by stress of weather or 
to wait for convoy and returned again were entirely exempt 
from charges. Second, vessels which merely called for 
orders and returned had to pay the customs’ fees and light 
dues inward only. Third, vessels with a pennant and having 
merchandise on board were liable to pay dues upon the rated 
articles only and not on the ship. Pleasure yacht squadrons 
from England were exempt. 

British ship-masters had petitioned for more lights to 
guide their vessels through the Sound, hence Denmark agreed 
to place a light house on the northwest point of Jutland, 
called Holmen, and a floating light on Knubben, and to 
use her efforts with Sweden to substitute for the coal light 
on Falsterbo an efficient lamp light or a floating light. Den- 
mark was already paying Sweden ten thousand speciedaler, 
in accordance with the Treaty of 1660, to maintain two lights 
on her coast and Norway thirty-five hundred speciedaler, in 
accordance with the Treaty of Kiel, 1814, to maintain one 
light. The obligation to maintain these lights was assumed 
by Denmark in 1647 in her treaty with the Netherlands, and 
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renewed in 1701, by which the dues on ships were renewed, 
hence the name light dues. But, in consideration of these 
additional lights, Great Britain agreed to increase the dues 
on ships from two speciedaler for a ship in ballast and four 
speciedaler for a ship with cargo, as provided on February 
12, 1647, and again in 1701, to two and a quarter speciedaler 
for a ship in ballast and four and a half speciedaler for a ship 
vessels of the burden of forty tons register and upwards. This 
meant an increase in the rates of twelve and a half per cent. 
On ships below forty tons burden, the dues remained as 
hitherto: 


i0 tons and under entirely exempt. 

10-20 tons, with cargo 48 stivers, in ballast 24 stivers. 
20-30 tons, with cargo 72 stivers, in ballast 48 stivers. 
30-40 tons, with cargo 96 stivers, in ballast 72 stivers. 


It is of interest, then, to see what an English cap- 
tain, or the captain of any vessel coming under the most 
favored nation clause, had to pay at Elsinore for the Sound, 
at Nyborg for the Great Belt, or at Fridericia for the Little 
Belt, as provided under the treaty of 1841. First, he had 
to pay the dues on goods in accordance with the revised tariff 
of 1841, which equalled approximately one per cent. ad va- 
lorem, and for the articles specified in the tariff of 1645 a 
great deal more, because of the decrease in prices. Second, 
he paid the light or ship dues as described above. Third, he 
had to pay for the ship the following fees to the customs 


officers : 

Spd. Stivers. 
i, UBYR RS are aor ecco ca Se ee Ceo rire eee 0.24 
pa tevie. four Of tiréta 12 Stivers. €ach) Of x ....c..c.scssssstenceecscenoree 1.00 
3. Keeper of the seals, the cashier, and for the pass .............. 1.10 
WON OSCOASELS: EW LOL) ENEMY, cos.iarsiavonsseneneavs bet thas emesnansertousceaedveusetsne 0.8 
SCE ECTES 7 STN) eeu rere reir o cece tree cca memeeercrrern 0.6 
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These fees to the officers were for a ship above forty 
tons burden, while for a ship of less than forty tons burden 
the fees were fixed at two speciedaler. 

Fourth, he had to pay the interpreter’s fee of thirty-two 
stivers for a number of from one to four bills of lading and 
for any number exceeding four, four stivers for each bill of 
lading. To this provision there were a few exceptions, such 
as a vessel coming from Norway, Denmark, Sweden, and 
Prussia. Fifth, if the captain had neglected to secure a cus- 
tom house clearance paper or other official document to show 
the national character and nature of the cargo, he would 
have to pay an inspector or searcher’s fee of one speciedaler 
and six stivers for any ship above twenty tons burden. 
Sixth, if the captain were pressed for time, in order to 
make use of a favorable wind, or to reach a favorable 
market, and wished to clear at Elsinore on a Sunday, on a 
holiday, or outside of regular office hours, he had to pay 
one speciedaler for the benefit of the poor, in accordance 
with a provision of the Treaty of 1701. In case of ship- 
wreck, the master and crew could make application for relief 
from this fund. 

After having paid all of these dues and fees and after 
the customs officials had found all of his papers in good 
order, the captain, for his trouble, would receive a premium 
of four per cent. of the amount which he had paid in, but 
this amount was his; the owner of the goods in the cargo 
and the owner of the vessel derived no benefit from it. In 
many instances, the owners paid an additional fee of two 
per cent. of the amount turned in to the customs house as a 
commission to financial agents, of whom there were several 
at Elsinore. Their function was entirely outside the treaty 
and consisted in loaning money to pay the dues, in checking 
the accounts as rendered by the customs’ officials, and in 
being of general assistance in expediting the ship. There 
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were several indirect expenses, such as pilotage, the fee for 
the boatman to take the captain from the ship to the shore, 
and, probably greatest of all, the cost of the delay, which 
grew proportionately greater when steamships had to wait 
their turn to secure their expedition papers. 

Denmark hoped with this treaty to place all dissatisfac- 
tion with the dues at rest, but the futility of that hope is 
evident, since the above expenses were those incurred by 
the goods and ships on the most favored nation basis, and 
for no other privilege than that of sailing through straits 
connecting two important commercial seas. The only ser- 
vice that Denmark rendered in return was that of lighting the 
coast, a service which most nations rendered gratuitously. 
Only fifteen states belonged to the most favored nation class, 
but they were the commercially important. The ships and 
goods of the others received unprivileged treatment in the 
Sound ; they were subject to visit and search and, therefore, 
had to pay the searcher’s fee in all instances. The ships 
had to wait for their expedition papers at Elsinore until 
the privileged ships had been disposed of, a more than 
ordinarily vexatious delay. The unprivileged goods paid 
the rates scheduled in the tariff, but for all ad valorem 
dues they had to pay one and a fourth per cent. instead 
of one per cent. as provided for the privileged class. Penal- 
ties for violation or deviation from the regulations were 
also prescribed with minuteness.*? 

Schedule A, but not schedule B, of the revised tariff 
had gone into effect at Elsinore, when, September 1, 1841, 
the American secretary of state, Daniel Webster, sent a state- 
ment to Copenhagen, which purported to show that the dues 
on raw sugar operated so as to double those on refined sugar 
and that the same held for rice in paddy as compared with 


* British State and Foreign Papers, XXIX. 97-150. 
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hulled rice.** In regard to cotton, also, the Americans 
thought they had a legitimate subject for complaint. In 
the last treaty, Great Britain had secured a reduction to one 
per cent. ad valorem on all cotton manufactures except white 
calico, while raw cotton remained at eighteen stivers or 
about twenty cents a hundred pounds, the same as in 1645. 
The dues on these articles affected the industries and welfare 
of Prussia and Russia as well, although it was to the advan- 
tage of Great Britain, by reason of her cotton mills and 
sugar refineries, not to touch them. 

The adjustment of differences was really made by the 
King of Prussia during his visit to the court of Denmark 
in 1845. The reductions became effective, June 1, 1846, 
and included :*° 

Cotton reduced from 18 to 10 stivers a 100 Ibs. 

Sugar, raw, reduced from 5 to 4 stivers a 100 lbs. 


Spirits, distilled from potatoes or grain, reduced from 4 to 3 
stivers a barrel. 


On May 26, 1846, Prussia renewed the Treaty of 1818,*° 
which had expired in 1838, but Denmark had, in the mean- 
while, been glad to continue to treat Prussian commerce 
on the most favored nation basis in order to soften Prus- 
sian protests. Requests for further revision, adjustment, 
and even abolition of the dues were frequently heard at the 
foreign office in Copenhagen, but more weighty affairs, 
especially the Schleswig-Holstein difficulties with Prussia 
and Austria, occupied the attention of Danish officials. And 
because of the consequent war, 1848 to 1851, Denmark 
floated a loan of four to five million pounds sterling through 
an English agency and gave the Sound dues as security. 


* House Executive Documents, 1 Sess., 33 Cong., Vol. XIII. Doc. 
108. 13-22. British and Foreign State Papers, VL. 811. 


* House Executive Documents, 1 Sess., 33 Cong., Vol. XIII. Doe. 
108. 31. 


* Danske Traktater, 1800-1863, Anden Samling, 117-127. 
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She had given the same kind of security on a large loan 
in 1825, which by 1837 had passed into the hands of the 
Rothschilds.*? 

Finally, America, through the Senate, authorized the pres- 
ident to give the one year’s notice required for the termina- 
tion of the treaty of 1826. President Pierce issued the no- 
tice April 14, 1855, and gave Denmark to understand that 
after one year the United States would submit to the dues 
no longer. There was no evidence of cooperation between 
the United States and the European countries; the latter, in 
fact, rather resented the interference of the United States in 
a European problem. But the issue was clearly drawn, and 
the Danish ministry had to meet it. 

The time was not a particularly happy one for an inter- 
national conference, for the Crimean War was at its height. 
But already, four days before the American notice of the 
termination of the treaty, the ministry had taken up the 
consideration of the problem. They decided to invite the 
powers that had recognized the dues by treaty to a confer- 
ence at Copenhagen to consider their redemption. 

The circular letter of invitation bore the stamp of frank- 
ness and of willingness to meet objections readily and defi- 
nitely. It stated that if the Danish government could have 
had its choice it would not have chosen a time like the present, 
when Russia, on the one side, and France and Great Britain, 
on the other, were at war, but circumstances gave no oppor- 
tunity to choose. The government had thought of making 
a voluntary revision of the tariff of dues in accordance with 
the decrease in prices, which would probably have given 
almost universal satisfaction, for there was only one nation 
that had ever disputed Denmark’s right to the dues. How- 
ever, the American note, terminating a treaty and requesting 


“ Report of the Select Committee, 1856, XVIII. 20. Rubin, “Sund- 
toldens Aflésning,” Historisk Tidsskrift, 7 Raekke, VI. 306. 
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that American commerce be exempt from the dues, called for 
a different answer. Therefore, Denmark was willing to make 
a proposal which she hoped the interested powers would 
accept. The problem was to settle the Sound dues question 
once for all and, at the same time, to preserve the rights of 
the crown of Denmark. According to the Danish foreign 
office : 

In order to bring about a solution, there must be united action on 
the part of all interested powers and the problem must be consid- 
ered not merely as one of trade and money but as one of political 
significance, which is entirely in harmony with the history of the 


Sound dues and with the role which they have played in North 
European politics. 


Denmark wished that the joint welfare of all the inter- 
ested powers should receive consideration, and therefore pro- 
posed a congress to meet in November, 1855, if possible. 

Of plans of capitalization, there were many, but Den- 
mark wished to give the outlines of one which seemed to 
meet the situation in the best manner. It was at first thought 
that capitalization might be based on the nationality of the 
ships, but that would throw the burden of the dues upon the 
country with the largest number of merchant ships passing 
the Sound. Since the Sound, dues were divided, the largest 
part falling on the cargo, the light dues and most of the 
fees falling on the ships, it was proposed that the latter be 
distributed according to the flag and the former by taking 
as a basis one half of the sum of the exports and imports 
of a nation through the Sound and the Belts. Denmark said 
she would be glad to assume her share of the quota.*8 

The powers responded favorably to the invitation, except 
the United States. The secretary of state, Mr. Marcy, ex- 
plained that the United States declined to send a represen- 
tative because the question of the right to levy the dues was 


* British and Foreign State Papers, XLVI. 650-660. Historisk Tids- 
skrift, 3 Raekke, I. 457-466. 
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not included in the subject for discussion and because the 
United States did not wish to interfere with the political 
affairs of Europe. 

The Earl of Clarendon wrote to the British minister in 
Copenhagen, Mr. Buchanan: 


It is a source of much satisfaction to Her Majesty’s Government 
that the initiative in bringing this question to a final settlement 
should have been taken by the Danish Government, for although 
the right to levy dues upon foreign vessels passing through the 
Sound has been recognized by the different powers of Europe, and 
has become part of the international law of Europe, yet it has long 
been apparent that a tax which is oppressive to commerce, for which 
no benefit is offered in return to foreign shipping, and which, from 
the mode in which it is levied, occasions great loss and inconveni- 
ence, could not permanently be maintained. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, therefore, do not hesitate to comply with the request of the 
Danish Government to appoint a Representative to take part in the 
negotiations which the Danish Government desire to commence in 
the course of the present month, and I have the pleasure to inform 
you that, in the opinion of Her Majesty’s Government, no one can 
be better qualified than yourself to act as their Representative on 
the occasion. 

Her Majesty’s Government express no opinion as to the manner 
in which Denmark may be equitably compensated for the abolition 
of the dues, nor, indeed, does the Danish Government invite an 
opinion upon the subject; and it will be your duty to receive the 
proposals which the Danish Government may make to the Commis- 
sion, to ascertain the data upon which such proposals are founded, 
to note the arguments by which they are supported, and to report 
the whole for the consideration of Her Majesty’s Government, who 
reserve to themselves the unfettered right of determining upon the 
course which the interests of Great Britain and a sense of justice 
towards Denmark may prescribe.” 


Great Britain’s preponderant importance in the Baltic 
trade, her international influence, and, consequently, the 
expectancy with which her attitude was watched, made the 
opinion of her secretary of state for foreign affairs signifi- 
cant. Russia was the power on whom the next greatest 
burden would fall, and it was the power which had shown 
itself least ready to yield when Denmark had proposed that 


* British and Foreign State Papers, XLVI. 661-662. 
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the Baltic states should redeem the Sound dues, but Russia, 
in accepting the invitation and in the negotiations through- 
out, revealed herself most accommodating, possibly because 
Nesselrode and Gortschakoff realized the importance of the 
proposal for Russian commerce, and possibly because Rus- 
sia now would assume only twenty-eight per cent. of the 
burden, whereas it was sixty-nine per cent. under the pro- 
posal of 1839. Oscar I of Sweden was enthusiastically in 
favor of the proposed action and even sent a circular dis- 
patch to his diplomatic agents abroad to work for its accep- 
tance.°° Prussia, in spite of the Schleswig-Holstein difficul- 
ties and her evident superiority in power, promptly appointed 
a delegate. The Netherlands, France, Austria, and Belgium 
did likewise; so that a thorough consideration at the coming 
conference was assured. 


® Rubin, “Sundtoldens Aflésning,” Historisk Tidsskrifi, 7 Raekke, 
VI. 257-258. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE REDEMPTION OF THE SOUND DUES 


The conference to consider the redemption of the dues 
met for its first session in Copenhagen on January 4, 1856, 
instead of November, 1855, as indicated at first. The min- 
isters of Austria, Belgium, France, Holland, Prussia, Spain, 
and Sweden represented their respective governments. Rus- 
sia alone had sent a special commissioner, M. Tegoborski. 

The Danish Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mr. Scheele, 
opened the meeting by presenting the commissioner of the 
Danish government, Mr. Bluhme, and then retired. Mr. 
Bluhme stated the object of the conference, with the as- 
surance that Denmark would do everything within reason 
to facilitate its attainment. He informed the commis- 
sioners that slight inaccuracies had been discovered in the 
tables sent out for consideration and that the revised 
statistics would be placed before them. The years 1851, 
1852, and 1853 had been chosen as a preliminary basis, be- 
cause they were years of peace and normal commercial rela- 
tions and, therefore, would not materially modify the con- 
tributions to the redemption by an individual state. Hostili- 
ties had made it necessary to eliminate the years 1848, 1849, 
1850, and 1854, and 1855; but the custom house at Elsinore 
was preparing, as rapidly as possible, the tables of ships and 
goods for each country during the years 1842, 1843, 1844, 
1845, and 1847. The year 1842 had been chosen as the ear- 
liest, because that was the year in which the revised tariff had 
gone into effect. However, Mr. Bluhme thought that the 
three years for which they had the statistics would be suff- 
cient for the parties interested to come to an agreement on 
the principles. Mr. Bluhme submitted a table to show the 
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amount of dues paid by the vessels of each nation during 
the years 1851, 1852, and 1853, on their entrance into and 
on their departure from the Baltic, together with the sum 
which the capitalization at four per cent. of the average 
yearly returns would yield. 

He laid before the members two tables, the first one to 
show the amount of dues levied on goods proceeding to 
countries situated within the Baltic and the amount of dues 
levied on goods exported from these countries to countries 
without the Baltic, together with the sum to which the capi- 
talization of these dues at four per cent. would amount, and 
the part of that amount which would fall to the share of 
each state if the capitalization were undertaken by the Baltic 
states alone. The second table showed the amount of dues 
levied on goods exported from the Baltic, together with the 
sum which the capitalization of those dues at four per cent. 
would amount, and the part of that sum which would fall 
upon each non-Baltic state, provided the capitalization were 
assumed by countries outside the Baltic. The amount of re- 
demption money which Denmark should receive would in 
either case be the same. 

Mr. Bluhme explained that the most equitable method 
of providing for the redemption of the dues would be for 
the different states, whether on the Baltic or outside the 
Baltic, to contribute in proportion to one half the amount 
of the dues levied on goods exported. In regard to com- 
merce through the Belts, he said that the registers at Ny- 
borg and Fridericia did not show the destination of goods or 
the place from which they came. He could give merely the 
total amount collected, and he proposed that each state assume 
a quota in proportion to its part of the total of the Sound 
dues. The total sum to be received by Denmark with a 
capitalization at four per cent. of the dues on ships and goods 
in the Sound and the Belts would be: 
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1. Dues on ships in the Sound ....cccccciacseccsssocsies 7,102,225 Rigsdaler 

2. Dues on goods in the Sound woes 52,580,000 a8 

%.. Dues. on ships in the Belts .........cccrsccseorcrees 436,550 

4. Dues on goods in the Belts wo... ccseseeeeees 794,450 “ 
60,913,225 “6 


Mr. Lagerheim, the Swedish commissioner, asked for 
the floor and said that if Denmark proposed to claim so 
large a sum, it would be impossible to reach an agreement. 
Mr. Bluhme replied that Denmark had made no proposal, 
that he was merely stating the facts in accordance with 
which annuities were usually redeemed, and that his govern- 
ment would be glad to entertain an offer from the powers 
interested in the abolition of the dues. Mr. Lagerheim 
maintained that if Denmark really expected to receive the 
sum mentioned, she had best consult her interests, revise the 
estimate in accordance with the fluctuations and vicissitudes 
to which the dues were exposed, and then make a moderate 
proposal to the conference. 

M. Tegoborski of Russia spoke in support of Mr. Lager- 
heim’s point and said that his government had no wish to 
see the Sound dues abolished, but that it was willing to 
admit the principle of redemption as an act of good will 
toward Denmark, and that the execution would depend upon 
the moderation in the terms and upon the sacrifices which 
Russia would have to make. The Dutch commissioner, Mr. 
Bylandt, stated that even the admission of the principle of 
redemption by his government would be influenced by the 
amount of redemption money it would be expected to for- 
ward. Mr. Bluhme replied that he would ask for instruc- 
tions on the subject and hoped he would be able to submit 
a definite proposal soon. Mr. Buchanan, the British com- 
missioner, asked that the ideas of the Danish government 
be distinctly stated in order that he might make a proper 
report to his government. Mr. Bluhme requested permis- 
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sion to withdraw for a few moments; and, when he returned, 
he made the following proposals: First, that the interests of 
the commercial world demanded that the dues should be re- 
deemed, that such an arrangement would be acceptable to 
the King, his master, and would be preferable to a revision 
of the tariff. Second, that the quotas of the capitalization 
of the dues on ships, which each state would have to assume, 
should be determined by the flag. Third, that the quotas of 
the capitalization of the dues on goods, which each state 
would have to assume, should be calculated on one-half the 
amount of the dues levied on goods imported through the 
Sound and on one half the amount of the dues levied on 
goods which had been exported through the Sound. The 
making of these proposals by Mr. Bluhme completed the 
work of the first session of the conference. 

The second session took place on February 2, with the 
same commissioners present and also one from Oldenburg. 
Mr. Bluhme made the following proposal, which surprised 
the commissioners with its moderation. Denmark would 
consent to cancel the dues on receiving a compensation of 
35,000,000 rigsdaler? with the following conditions: First, 
that all the powers interested in Baltic trade and shipping 
should participate in the redemption and that all those 
present should accept the proposal. Denmark reserved her 
right to make separate negotiations with the powers not 
represented as far as their individual quotas were concerned. 
Second, that of the 35,000,000 rigsdaler, 2,335,088 rigsdaler 
be considered the redemption money for the dues on ships. 
He explained that, in the basis for capitalization, the usual 
income from penalties for violation of the Sound dues regu- 
lations and the fees for covering the cost of administration 
had been excluded. The remainder of the above sum, or 


* British and Foreign State Papers, XLVI. 632-691. Historisk Tids- 
skrift, 3 Raekke, I. 466-473. 


* Approximately $17,500,000. 
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32,664,912 rigsdaler, should be considered as the redemption 
money for the dues on goods. Third, that the quotas and the 
abolition of the dues for each state should be so adjusted as 
to satisfy Denmark in regard to term and security of pay- 
ment. Mr. Bluhme added that his government had given him 
instructions that the above sum was the minimum which Den- 
mark could accept in redemption of the dues, a minimum 
which it would be impossible to modify; and that Denmark’s 
offer could be considered binding on her only if conditions 
one and three were accepted by the commissioners present. 

He presented tables to show that the average income 
to Denmark of the dues on ships and goods a year was: 


1. For the 9 years of peace, 1842-1847 


WCE Sica Ws Fc cane le rel el rae ear he ied. ara oe 2,248,579 Rdl. 
2. For the 4 years of war, 1848-1850 and 1854 ........ 2,203,063 Rdl. 
ees Ob) tae.) Suveats. tOP Cer petra, .ciscccmesare neue mains 2,234,574 Rdl. 
Bee VOU Eero 3 CALS TL) be LOD ie cstv cas cveceaseneetipvsm onoseeeie 2,358,511. Rdl. 


Even by this time, a whole month since the previous ses- 
sion, the clerks at Elsinore had not had time to prepare 
tables showing the apportionment among the different coun- 
tries of the goods that had passed through the Sound for 
the years, 1842-1847. But the total for those years, he pro- 
posed to use as the basis for the quota of each country in 
the same proportion as for the years 1851 to 1853, as shown 
by the following tables.* 


Averages for the years Distribution of the amount 
1842-1847 and proposed by Den- 

La ee Pd mark 
apitalize ; n: 
payments at 4% svi eo a ONe 
Wenimnatk eee 72,088 1,802,200 1,122,078 3.21 
Sweden tei......-5--- 102,182 2,554,550 1,500,503 4.55 
IRsGiiaecwcctseceeees 625,747 15,643,675 9,759,993 27.83 
IP GUISST Ae acescusereowns- 285,250 FASL200) 4,440,027 12.62 
Mecklenburg ...... 24,006 600,000 373,668 RO, 
Tetibeck ec tiesecs: 6,617 165,425 102,996 29 


° Historisk Tidsskrift, 3 Raekke I. 482-485. British and Foreign State 
Papers, XLVI. 695, 
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The Baltic 

in general «....... 14,899 
INOGWayreee seers 42,866 
Hamburg ei. Ace.s 6,875 
Bremen cocseteess 14,043 
Oldenbuteeec 1,807 
lanOvie tarertest st 7,927 
Gi Bisttain se 650,601 
Netherlands ......... 90,461 
Belostttnitsmeeses-cceess 19,367 
France wsestet.ccote 78,315 
Spaitinwrnctsssis 65,531 
Porttigd | aricscnseen 17,656 
Sauna meets 1,473 
sIMS Can Verses eer 1,683 
Two Sicilies ...... 14,713 
INERSHEY condescension 1,891 
GPEECE! ekiietinice 90 
oP at Key, Rossreecsarecees 2,308 
United States ...... 46,117 
Next COM tees cree: 420 
San Domingo .... 839 
Venezuela ............ 420 
New Granada ...... 210 
Wists tiaiy eer eres 84 
eae latai eaves 210 
Brazil Geese es SORDL/, 
Beniaee eee Ot 
Buenos Ayres ...... 1 
Chileieent eer. Ae 
Cili nature ence: 210 
Countries beyond 

themBalticueens. 19,095 

Potala cme 2,248,579 


372,475 
1,071,650 
171,875 
351,075 
45,175 
198,175 
11,275,025 
2,261,523 
484,175 
1,957,875 
1,638,275 
441,400 
36,825 
42,075 
367,825 
47,275 
2,250 
57,700 
1,152,925 
10,500 
20,975 
10,500 
5,250 
2,100 
5,250 
813,175 
675 

25 

575 
5,250 


477 375 


56,214,475 


231,909 66 
667,225 1.91 
107,012 Sh 
218,585 62 
28,127 08 
123,387 35 
10,126,855 28.93 
1,408,060 4.02 
301,455 86 
1,219,003 3.48 
1,020,016 2.91 
274,823 79 
22,928 07 
26,196 08 
229,013 65 
29,434 08 
1,401 00 
35,925 10 
717,829 2.05 
6,537 02 
13,059 04 
6,537 02 
3,269 01 
1,307 00 
3,269 01 
506,295 1.45 
420 00 

16 00 

358 00 
3,269 01 
297,221 85 
35,000,000 100.00 


M. Tegoborski arose and formally notified Denmark 
that his government reserved for future consideration the 
amounts of the redemption sums and the basis of arriving 
at them, but that it had accepted the proposal for redemption 
and the method of apportioning the quotas among the sev- 
eral states for redeeming the dues on ships and on goods. 
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This step by Russia had considerable significance, for that 
state had the second largest quota to pay, approximately 
twenty-eight per cent. of the whole amount. M. Tegoborski’s 
statement ended the business of the second session of the 
conference.* 

Everyone interested in the redemption of the dues now 
awaited the action of Great Britain, the power which had 
the largest quota to pay, approximately twenty-nine per cent. 
of the whole amount. Mr. Buchanan reported to his govern- 
ment in regard to the proposal which Denmark had made: 

None of my colleagues here had ventured to hope that it would 
have been of so moderate a character; and though it is to be re- 
gretted that it should be submitted to Europe in the form of an ulti- 
matum, I trust your Lordship will admit that M. de Scheele has 
kept, as far as could be expected, the promise that Denmark would 
evince a readiness to make great sacrifices, in order to facilitate a 
capitalization of the Sound dues.’ 

Denmark herself realized that it might be difficult at 
this time to move Great Britain to action, for the British 
quota of 10,126,855 rigsdaler, or £1,139,271, would be a 
notable addition to the budget already burdened with the 
heavy expenses of the Crimean War. The Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, Mr. Scheele, therefore, instructed the Danish 
representative in Paris, Mr. Moltke, to ask Count Walewski 
and Count de Lesseps to use the influence of the French 
government in Berlin, and especially in London, in behalf 
of the acceptance of the Danish proposal. The French cabi- 
net members did so and found Berlin quite receptive, but 
London appeared opposed to the immediate payment of so 
large a sum. Both of the French ministers advised that 
Denmark change her proposal to some plan providing for 
annuities rather than cash payment.*® 


* British Foreign and State Papers, XLVI. 692-698; Historisk Tids- 
skrift, 3 Raekke, I. 474-485. 

’British and Foreign State Papers, XLVI. 693. 

® Despatches from Moltke, March 4 and 13, 1856. Historisk Tids- 
skrift, 3 Raekke, I. 486-488. 
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On March 23, 1856, the Earl of Clarendon wrote Mr. 
Buchanan that the government had given mature consider- 
ation to the Danish proposal and the tables upon which it 
was based, and 


they regret that they are unable to assent to the principle of the 
proposed arrangement, namely to the payment of a gross sum at 
once for the extinction of the charge. . . . Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment are not prepared to recommend to Parliament to vote a 
sum of money for this purpose, as it is not probable that Parlia- 
ment, especially at the present moment, would receive favorably a 
proposal to impose a burden of so large an amount upon the gen- 
eral taxation of the country, in order to remove a charge upon a 
particular branch of trade. 

He went on to say that the only manner in which the 
new burden could be assumed would be to impose special 
taxes in all British ports upon the ships engaged in the 
Baltic trade, but such special duties, he concluded, were 
“unprecedented” and “impracticable.” He did, however, 
propose that Denmark substitute for the Sound dues a 
tonnage duty levied for a given number of years in the 
first Baltic port of entry or in the last Baltic port of 
clearance instead of at Elsinore.*?. The noble earl evidently 
thought that for Denmark to collect such duties on foreign 
soil would not be unprecedented and impracticable. 

On hearing the wishes of “Her Majesty’s Government,” 
Mr. Scheele said that while other powers had either accepted 
or informally expressed a willingness to accept, the refusal 
by Great Britain rendered an arrangement impossible. He 
said that it was unnecessary to consider the British proposal 
of commuting the dues into tonnage duties to be collected in 
the Baltic ports, for no Baltic power would be a party to 
such an arrangement, and even if the Baltic powers agreed 
to cooperate, it would be impossible to carry the plan into 
execution. Mr. Buchanan expressed the opinion that he be- 
lieved the Baltic powers would consent to such an arrange- 


"British and Foreign State Papers, XLVI. 698-700. 
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ment as his government proposed, and said he had already 
sent a messenger to Stockholm to make an inquiry. Mr. 
Scheele stated thereupon with emphasis “that the Danish 
Government would meet all the risks which the question in- 
volved, rather than agree to a measure so impracticable and 
so inconsistent with their interests and what they considered 
to be their indisputable rights.” Mr. Buchanan, in making 
this report to the Earl of Clarendon, added: “I generally 
find Danish statesmen willing to admit that they [rights to 
the Sound dues] are not of a territorial character, and that 
as they merely rest on treaties, they would be abrogated by 
war.’’8 

The commissioners of Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and 
Russia met on May 9, 1856, and signed a protocol, which 
stated that Russia, Sweden-Norway, and the Grand Duchy 
of Oldenburg had accepted the Danish proposal, and that 
differences of opinion between Denmark and Great Britain 
has caused the work of the conference to become indefinitely 
suspended. They decided also to leave the protocol open, 
so that the other powers, which had been represented at 
the conference, could later accede, if they so decided.® 

Hamburg and Lutbeck had not sent commissioners to 
the conference, but they had watched the proceedings with 
interest. And they had begun a systematic campaign through 
their consuls in Stockholm, St. Petersburg, and London to 
have the abolition of the transit dues on Danish territory 
between the two cities merged with the abolition of the 
Sound dues. Their appeal found a ready response at the 
three capitals. Even France supported the contention by 
pointing to the fact that she had recently abolished her trans- 
sit dues and hoped that Denmark woul follow the ex- 
ample.1° This new current of agitation was of advantage 

8 British and Foreign State Papers, XLVI. 700-705. 


® Historisk Tidsskrift, 3 Raekke, I. 489-493. 
Tbid., 3 Raekke, I. 493-499, 504-505. 
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to the redemption of the dues, for it stimulated international 
interest, although it eventually led to a loss of revenue for 
Denmark. 

In June, 1856, the British cabinet thought the matter 
of sufficient importance to ask the House of Commons to 
appoint a select committee to inquire into the operation of 
the Sound dues and to consider in what degree they were 
detrimental to British commerce. Fourteen members were 
appointed and among them, the chancellor of the exchequer, 
Mr. Lewis, Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Villiers, Mr. Bramley- 
Moore, and Mr. Hutt. The committee held eleven sessions, 
examined twenty-two witnesses, mostly shipowners and 
merchants interested in the Baltic trade, and, on July 22, 
the committee made its report. 

It found that the detention of vessels at Elsinore aver- 
aged twenty-four hours and that this delay, together with 
the fees for the customs officials and incidental expenses at 
Elsinore, amounted to more than the Sound dues on ships and 
goods. The committee suggested as the only relief that it 
be made unnecessary for the vessels to stop. It found also 
that the Sound dues tariff was without any certain relation 
to the real value of the goods transported through the Sound, 
which caused numerous complaints. Mr. Bowring, regis- 
trar of the board of trade, stated before the committee that 
sugar, coffee, sulphur, spices, salt, cotton, iron, saltpetre, 
wine, and shumac, all paid dues of more than one per cent. 
ad valorem. Mr. Higgen, a salt manufacturer of Liverpool, 
said that the dues amounted to twelve per cent. of the value 
of salt and caused the salt from Poland to compete with 
that from Cheshire, Worcestershire, and Gloucestershire. 
Mr. Pearson, of Hull, pointed out that indigo paid at the 
rate of ten to twelve shillings a chest in dues, while the whole 
freight to St. Petersburg was only eight shillings; likewise 
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the dues on worsted yarn equalled ten times the freight 
charges. 
The committee drew the following conclusions : 

gi he Sound dues, therefore, as they are levied at present, combine 
in them what is most objectionable in taxes that fall upon trade; 
they are unequal in their operation, and they occasion great loss of 
time, and much needless expenditure in the collection of a com- 
paratively small revenue, and, as far as the cargoes are concerned, 


without professing to be raised for any service rendered in return, 
tend to impede and burden an important branch of trade. 


The committee recommended that the dues should be abol- 
ished. In regard to the transit dues, it recommended that 
like freedom for trade through any part of the Danish terri- 
tory should be given the fullest consideration. 

The committee felt that it could not with confidence pass 
upon the propositions which the Danish government had 
presented. Mr. Buchanan had testified before it that no 
one in the conference at Copenhagen had doubted their ac- 
curacy and that access to the entries at the custom house 
had been offered to all of the commissioners. 

One question caused a real difference of opinion among 
the witnesses; namely, whether the burden of redeeming 
the dues should be borne by the merchants and shipowners 
engaged in the Baltic trade or by the country at large. 

The view taken by some of the most intelligent witnesses, that 
the chief exports from the Baltic being of general consumption in 
this country, the duties on them (though borne at first by an espe- 
cial branch of trade), enter into the cost of the article, and fall ulti- 
mately on the general consumer, appears to be well founded, and 


so far to warrant the opinion that compensation in this case might 
properly be charged on the general resources of the country. 


The committee observed that, among those interested in the 
Baltic trade, there was no strong objection to the burden 
being laid upon that trade, but rather that it would be 
difficult and inconvenient to collect it. 
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Evidence had been presented to the committee to show 
that the amount of dues paid on British goods and ships 
for the nine years, 1842 to 1847 and 1851 to 1853, averaged 
£72,289 or £67,693 on goods and £4326 on ships. This 
sum capitalized at four per cent., or at twenty-five years’ 
purchase, meant £1,807,224, or a balance in Great Britain’s 
favor of £682,018, when compared with the quota assigned 
by Denmark. The committee urged, therefore, that delay be 
avoided, for Denmark might ask for a larger compensation. 
Mr. Buchanan had informed the committee that after June, 
1857, the United States had anounced it would pay no more 
dues and that it had made a specific offer of compensation 
based on the quota assigned in the Danish tables. The com- 
mittee thought that if such were the case, the commerce of 
the United States would receive an undue advantage, hence 
it advocated that Great Britain should give the question 
immediate attention.1? 

The results of the committee’s investigation must have 
had its influence upon the views of the cabinet, especially 
upon those of Viscount Palmerston, the prime minister, 
and of the Earl of Clarendon, the secretary of state for 
foreign affairs, for by September, 1856, Great Britain pro- 
posed to accede to the protocol signed by Russia, Sweden- 
Norway, and Denmark, under the following conditions: 
First, that a pound sterling should be reckoned as an equiva- 
lent of nine rigsdaler, which, according to the condition of 
the exchange market in London at that time, meant a depre- 
ciation of the British quota by about two per cent.. Second, 
that Great Britain should pay an annuity of seventy-six 
thousand pounds for twenty years, to begin April 1, 1857; 
and that Denmark thereafter should assure British com- 
merce free passage through the Sound and the Belts with- 


“Report from the Select Committee on Sound Dues, 1856, XVI. 
Last report. 
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out any hindrance whatsoever. Third, Denmark should 
agree to maintain in good condition the existing lights 
and markers and to increase them as the needs of com- 
merce might demand. Fourth, Denmark should agree to 
reduce the transit dues for all land transportation between 
the North Sea and the Baltic to one shilling a hundred 
pounds.’” 

After several days consideration, the King of Denmark 
authorized his minister of foreign affairs, Mr. Scheele, to 
accept the British proposal, with the reservation that the 
council of the realm should give its consent to the final 
treaty and that such modifications be made as to make the 
meaning clear to the commissioners of both parties. With 
the note of acceptance, Mr. Scheele specified several modi- 
fications, the most important affecting the transit dues. In- 
stead of one shilling a hundred pounds, he asked for sixteen 
shillings for five hundred pounds on all roads, canals, and 
railways between the North Sea and the Baltic that passed 
through Danish territory exclusively. On all other road- 
ways that passed partially through Danish territory and the 
territory of some other state, Denmark reserved her rights 
according to existing treaties and might concede the same 
reductions for foreigners as for her own subjects.1? These 
negotiations evinced considerable progress in the removal of 
difficulties to an understanding between Great Britain and 
Denmark. 

The cabinets of Paris, Berlin, and London then agreed 
to request Denmark to renew the sessions of the inter- 
rupted conference. This Denmark was glad to do, and, 
after proper consultation with the interested powers, fixed 
February 3, 1857, as the date for the first one. In the mean- 
time, the cabinets of France, Great Britain, and Berlin 
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agreed upon a proposed draft of a treaty which should be 
submitted at the first session. The draft proposed to accept 
in the main parts the original Danish proposal with the fol- 
lowing leading modifications and additions. First, it was 
understood that when the treaty with the three powers had 
been completed, and the other powers were expected to 
accede, the dues should thereby be completely abolished for 
all ships, no matter of what nationality, that passed the Sound 
and the Belts. Second, the transit dues in the duchies and 
in Jutland should be reduced to sixteen shillings for five 
hundred pounds, which should hold for the canals as well; 
and it should apply to any means of transportation that 
might be opened in the future. Third, Denmark should 
adequately maintain the lights and safeguards for trans- 
portation through the Sound and the Belts. Fourth, the 
light and marker fees in all Danish harbors should be 
abolished for foreign ships that might enter such harbors, 
whether they were in ballast or with cargo or whether 
they entered the harbors for commercial purposes or not. 
Fifth, Denmark should not permit any increase in the fees 
for pilots and should see to it that the pilots rendered 
their services on the same basis to domestic and foreign 
ships. Sixth, Denmark should permit without any restric- 
tions tugboats of all nationalities to offer their services in 
the Sound. And, seventh, the stipulated quotas for the 
respective states should be paid within twenty years in forty 
semi-annual payments, to include interest on the parts 
unpaid.** 

There were present at the meeting on February 3, 1857, 
in Copenhagen, the commissioners of Denmark, Austria, 
Belgium, Spain, France, Great Britain, Hanover, Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin, the Netherlands, Prussia, Russia, Sweden- 
Norway, and the free Hanseatic towns. Mr. Bluhme re- 
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marked that it was at the request of France, Great Britain, 
and Prussia that the meetings of the conference had been 
resumed and asked that the commissioners from these 
states take the initiative. The French Commissioner, M. 
Dotézac, took the floor, handed Mr. Bluhme a draft of the 
proposed treaty, and urged that it be accepted by Denmark 
and by the powers represented in the conference. Mr. 
Bluhme read the draft and accepted it ad referendum. The 
commissioner from Hanover said that his government had 
already accepted the Danish proposal and that, since negotia- 
tions had been reopened for concerted action, his govern- 
ment had authorized him to accept the draft proposed by 
France, Great Britain, and Prussia. 

The Mecklenburg commissioner stated that his govern- 
ment was willing to cooperate in the abolition of the Sound 
and the Belt dues, but it could not accept the draft of a 
treaty until more definite specifications had been made about 
the transit dues on the roads through Lauenburg, Holstein, 
Schleswig, and Jutland. The commissioner of the Hanse- 
atic towns, Liibeck, Hamburg, and Bremen, said that the 
senates of the three towns approved the draft of a treaty 
with the provision that the reduced transit dues should 
apply to all roads and canals through the duchies and Jutland 
and to all trade in either direction. The senate of Bremen 
made another reservation, in that the data on which its quota 
had been based should be submitted to that body for inspec- 
tion to determine whether the sum was too high or not. The 
Prussian commissioner supported the views of the Hanseatic 
towns and of Mecklenburg and specified that the new transit 
dues should apply to the Libeck-Buchen railroad on its” 
continuance to Berlin. 

The Austrian commissioner said that his government 
would approve the original Danish proposal if all the powers 
represented in the conference accepted it; if the Danish gov- 
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ernment pledged itself to maintain the maritime safeguards 
in the Sound and the Belts, and if it also pledged itself to 
reduce materially the transit dues. The Austrian govern- 
ment further reserved for itself an examination of the ac- 
counts on which its quota was based and also the negotia- 
tion of a special arrangement about the method of payment. 
The treaty proposed by the three powers had been modified 
since its submission to Austria, hence her commissioner felt 
that he must communicate with his government before he 
could accept it. 

The commissioner from the Netherlands wanted the dues 
on the Eider canal abolished together with those for the 
Sound and the Belts. And, because the official proposal by 
the three governments did not conform with the draft com- 
municated to the Hague, he took it ad referendum. The 
Russian commissioner made a curious and vigorous protest 
against what would seem to be a very minor clause in the 
proposed treaty. It stated that the ratification of the treaty 
by the various governments depended upon the execution 
of constitutional provisions by which they were bound. M. 
Tegoborski observed that Russia knew and recognized no 
such constitutional restrictions, and hence the provision 
should not be applied to all the powers that were expected to 
sign this treaty. The Spanish commissioner took the pro- 
posal ad referendum. The one from Sweden-Norway said 
his government had not even seen the proposed draft, but 
that he could personally bespeak for it the most friendly 
consideration.*® | 

The Belgian commissioner said that although he had 
been empowered to sign an agreement which would meet 
with the general approval of the powers, yet his power was 
conditioned upon the making of a separate contract which 
concerned Denmark and Belgium alone. His remarks re- 
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ferred to the condition in which Belgium found herself after 
ratifying the treaty of April 19, 1839, with the Netherlands. 
It provided that the Netherlands might collect dues on all 
ships going to and from Belgium on the river Scheldt, the 
gateway to Antwerp and to the larger part of Belgium. This 
tax, like the Sound dues on ships, was subject to collection 
from the ships of all nations, but, instead, the Belgian gov- 
ernment paid an annual sum into the Netherlands’ treasury. 
The annual average for Danish ships, since 1840, was thirty- 
nine thousand francs, which sum capitalized on the same 
basis as the Sound dues amounted to approximately one 
hundred thousand francs more than Belgium’s quota. Hence, 
Belgium contended that it was only meet and proper that she 
should be entirely released from her quota of the redemption 
of the Sound dues. She acknowledged that it was to her 
own commercial interest to assume the burden of the Dutch 
Scheldt dues and thus relieve foreign shipping, but argued 
that if she did not do so, Danish ships would have to bear 
their share, just as Belgian ships did in the Sound dues.?® 

Denmark recognized the force of the argument, and 
the two states negotiated a convention by which Denmark 
agreed to release Belgium from the payment of her quota of 
the dues as long as Belgium paid the Scheldt dues for Danish 
ships. If the Scheldt dues were ever capitalized and re- 
deemed, Denmark should in turn be released from her quota 
thereof. Or, if the Scheldt dues should become obsolete and 
fall away entirely, Belgium should pay Denmark an annual 
sum equal to four per cent. of her Sound dues’ quota.’ After 
long and complicated negotiations with more than twenty 
parties, Belgium succeeded in 1863 in having the Scheldt 
dues capitalized and redeemed.® 
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At the next meeting of the conference, February 16, 
1857, the protocol of the previous meeting was read and ap- 
proved. The Danish commissioner, Mr. Bluhme, then read 
the reply of his government to the treaty proposed by the 
three powers and to the declarations made by the others at 
the previous meeting. His government had found that the 
draft of a treaty provided that Denmark renounce sovereign 
rights and sources of income which had no connection with 
the Sound dues, yet his government without circumlocution 
accepted the draft as a basis that would secure a favorable 
conclusion. The clause affecting harbor dues, he wished to 
have so changed that Denmark could have free reign in re- 
gard to their imposition, but Denmark would not be per- 
mitted to use them as a means of compensating herself for 
the Sound dues. With respect to the maintenance of the 
lights on the Swedish and Norwegian coasts, he wanted it 
understood that Denmark wished to make an arrangement 
with Sweden-Norway for their continuance. The commis- 
sioners gave their consent; and Sweden-Norway agreed to 
maintain the lights on receiving the annual sum stipulated in 
the declaration of April 7, 1842, capitalized on the same 
basis as the Sound dues.1® 

That all ships, no matter whether they belonged to the 
contracting parties or not, should be liberated from the dues 
and all restrictions, Mr. Bluhme thought was a measure hard- 
ly within the province of the present conference; but, having 
due regard for the broadest possible interests of commerce 
and being anxious to avoid all complications, the Danish gov- 
ernment had decided to accept this part of the proposal, 
feeling assured that the contracting powers would use their 
good offices to secure for Denmark proper compensation 
from the states not there represented. 
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He reviewed the concessions that Denmark was making 
in addition to the moderate redemption sum first proposed, 
especially the lowered transit dues, the substitution of annui- 
especially the lowered transit dues and the substitution of 
annuities for cash payment; therefore, the Danish govern- 
ment had a right to expect that no additional monetary con- 
cessions would be requested, much less a restriction of its sov- 
ereign rights by abolishing some of the harbor fees. To 
provide that fees of pilots should never be increased would be 
an undue limitation upon Danish autonomy and would be 
detrimental to the commercial interests as well, for none of 
their fees went into the Danish treasury; the fees were no- 
toriously low, so that with the increased cost of living and 
with increasing wages, the ablest pilots would seek work else- 
where. He proposed that the fixation of pilot’s wages in the 
Sound be struck out of the treaty entirely. 

The Danish government, he said, was pleased to con- 
form to the objection of the Russian commissioner, that in 
the signing of the treaty constitutional requirements be 
made a condition of ratification. April 1, 1857, would be 
accepted as the date for the abolition of the dues, provided 
the various states had by that time signed special conven- 
tions with Denmark or furnished a sufficient guarantee for 
the payment of the quotas. Denmark accepted the declara- 
tions made by the commissioners of Mecklenburg, Prus- 
sia, and the Hanseatic towns on the transit dues. To the 
declaration of the Netherlands that the dues on the Eider 
canal be abolished, Mr. Bluhme replied that Denmark could 
make no further concessions than those contained in the 
draft of the treaty, but he would assure the Netherlands that 
the canal would be made as free from impositions as pos- 
sible. The conference accepted Mr. Bluhme’s report ad 
referendum. Count Oriolla of Prussia said that he could 
with satisfaction state that his government would offer 
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its good offices to have the non-represented powers pay 
their quotas.”° 

The conference met again March 7,1857. M. Dotézac 
of France took the floor and assured Mr. Bluhme that the 
Emperor’s government took special interest in supporting 
with its good offices Denmark’s just claims on the non-rep- 
resented countries for the payment of their quotas. Baron 
Wetterstedt did the same for Sweden-Norway. Count 
Oriolla of Prussia spoke for the cabinets of Berlin, Paris, 
and London, who accepted the Danish proposals on harbor 
dues, on a special convention with Sweden-Norway for the 
maintenance of lights on those coasts, and who proposed that 
the ratifications of the treaty be exchanged in Copenhagen 
before April 1, 1857, or as soon as possible thereafter. 
Oriolla proposed in the name of the conference that the 
Sound dues cease on April 1, 1857; but that Denmark could 
collect the customary dues on the commerce of each nation 
until such nation had performed its duty with regard to its 
redemption quota; however, such sums as were collected 
should be held merely as security and should be promptly 
refunded as soon as the state made the proper adjustments. 
The commissioner from the Hanseatic towns, Dr. Kriger, 
said that Bremen’s senate was completely satisfied with the 
information forwarded on the correctness of its quota. 
Charles du Bois of the Netherlands expressed the regret of 
his government that Denmark could not give a favorable 
reply to the request to abolish the dues on the Eider canal, 
but said that the Netherlands would not insist upon the 
contention.*? 

At the meeting on March 12, the British commissioner, 
Mr. Buchanan, assured Denmark that his government would 
use its good offices to secure the payment of the quotas by 
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the non-represented states. The commissioners perfected a 
few details in the wording of the draft, with the understand- 
ing that the next meeting should be the final one in the 
negotiations. The Spanish commissioner expressed for his 
government regret that it could not take part in the proceed- 
ings fast reaching their completion; but it hoped to make a 
special arrangement with Denmark that would satisfactorily 
cover the question.?? 

The final meeting of the conference took place two days 
later, March 14, 1857, when the commissioners exchanged 
their credentials, which were found to be in good form. They 
signed the copies of the treaty and of the protocol. M. 
Dotézac arose and in the name of the conference compli- 
mented Mr. Bluhme upon the impartial and conciliating 
spirit with which he had presided over the meeting of the 
body. With deep emotion, Mr. Bluhme acknowledged the 
tribute and said that the negotiations now completed dis- 
posed of a subject which was of great importance to his 
fatherland and which had occupied his mind for many years. 

By this general treaty, Denmark gave up all right to 
levy duties of any kind on either ships or goods that passed 
through the Sound or the Belts, and she agreed not to im- 
pose any new taxes to replace the dues. Denmark reserved 
the right to regulate the vessels belonging to non-contracting 
powers, but such regulations could not involve visit and 
search nor detention of the vessels. Denmark agreed to main- 
tain in good condition existing lights at the entrance to her 
ports, harbors, and roadsteads and those along her shore as 
well as the existing buoys, beacons, and markers that served 
to facilitate the navigation of the Cattegat, the Sound, and 
the Belts. She agreed to take into serious consideration 
such modification and improvement of these as might be for 
the general benefit of navigation, and that without charge 
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to passing vessels. The King of Sweden and Norway as- 
sumed the obligation to keep up the lights then existing on 
the shores of his states without imposing any dues upon 
the ships that passed the Sound and the Cattegat. Den- 
mark agreed further to superintend the services of pilots, 
whose charges should be reasonable and the employment of 
whom should be voluntary. Foreigners as well as Danes 
could without restrictions offer the services of their tugs for 
towing vessels. The transit dues across the duchies and Jut- 
land were reduced from sixteen shilling Danish, a hundred 
pounds Hamburg weight, to sixteen shilling Danish for five 
hundred pounds, Danish weight. The Hamburg pound was 
three per cent. lighter than the Danish, so the reduction was a 
little more than eighty per cent. A long list of enumerated 
articles were placed on the free list. And it was provided that 
should the transit dues ever be abolished or fall into disuse, 
the commerce of the contracting powers should be treated 
on the most favored nation basis. 

In return for the concessions made and for the obliga- 
tions assumed by Denmark, the contracting powers agreed 
to pay their assigned quotas. The stipulation was inserted 
that each power should make a separate and special conven- 
tion with Denmark to regulate the rate of exchange of 
foreign into Danish money, the place of payment, and 
whether it wished to make use of the option of a cash pay- 
ment or of the forty semi-annual payments to include both 
capital and interest.?? 

Great Britain, on the same day, March 14, 1857, sence 
a special convention with Denmark providing for the cash 
payment of her quota to an authorized agent of Denmark in 
London within three months after the requisite action of 
Parliament, at the rate of nine rigsdaler to the pound ster- 
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ling, amounting to 1,125,206 pounds.24 The debates in par- 
liament on the appropriation bill show the attitude of the 
leading nation in Baltic commerce on the provisions of 
the two treaties. 

The chancellor of the exchequer, George C. Lewis, had 
charge of the measure in the House of Commons. In the 
committee of the whole, it was represented that the North 
of Europe Steam Navigation Company, the directors of the 
Royal Swedish Railroad, and sixty-two London firms were 
protesting against any transit duties across Denmark. The 
chancellor of the exchequer replied that Great Britain could 
not consistently with the international law of Europe aban- 
don the treaty and thus adopt the policy of the United 
States. The mere reduction of the transit duties had caused 
a ministerial crisis in Denmark. Mr. Andre, finance minis- 
ter, had resigned, holding that it was incompatible with the 
dignity of the king and with sovereign rights to permit 
them to be a subject for negotiation. Denmark had never 
admitted that the railroad duties were intended to protect 
the Sound dues. And it was not easy to prove that they 
really did, for it was not the proper function of an outside 
government nor the business of the House of Commons to 
criticize the ways and means of the Danish government. 
But four fifths of the transit dues were taken off. Great 
Britain could not afford to show herself obstinate while the 
other European countries redeemed the dues, especially since 
she had played such a leading part in the negotiations and 
had been instrumental in avoiding hostilities between the 
United States and Denmark. Furthermore, Great Britain 
had secured as the basis for capitalization at four per cent. 
the sum of seventy thousand pounds instead of two hundred 
thousand pounds, which was the real cost of the dues to 
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British shipowners and merchants. He stated that it might 
not be necessary to resort to a loan, but even so it would 
be better to pay, for the Bank of England would accept it 
on annuities just as readily as Denmark. However, there 
was an excess of 1,681,000 pounds in the treasury which 
was available for the purpose. 

Mr. Weguelin spoke in favor of the treaty. Mr. Bram- 
ley-Moore spoke against it, because all nations had not agreed 
to the redemption, and “Great Britain was furnishing Den- 
mark with the sinews of war.” Mr. Williams opposed the 
treaty on the ground that the appropriation meant class legis- 
lation in favor of the Baltic merchants and that the burden 
ought to be borne by them. Mr. Willoughby wanted to 
know who would bear the burden of the dues? He believed 
that part of this money would go into the pockets of the 
Baltic traders. Adams, Clay, Ridley, Wilson, all believed 
that Great Britains’ share of the dues fell on the British 
consumer and ought to be borne by the nation. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer closed the discussion by saying 
that the redemption sum was based on the shipping dues 
entirely and not on the dues on merchandise. In this state- 
ment, he was, of course, mistaken; but the resolution of 
the committee of the whole was agreed to.?® 

On June 12, 1857, Mr. Williams and Colonel White be- 
lieved the dues should be abolished, but not assessed on the 
British people. Colonel White repudiated altogether the 
assertion that the dues were paid by the consumer. The 
chancellor of the exchequer replied that the sum was in ful- 
fillment of a treaty which twelve or thirteen European 
powers had agreed to, that he had a million and a half pounds 
more in the treasury than he had anticipated, and that he pre- 
ferred to pay it at once. He believed that this arrangement 
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would be most beneficial to the consumers of the country, 
upon whom the dues ultimately fell.?° 

On July 2, 1857, the bill appeared in the House of Lords; 
the Earl of Clarendon, foreign secretary, had charge of it. 
He stated that the Sound dues were based on sovereign 
power and on a recognized principle of international law. 
By the treaty of March 14, 1857, Denmark agreed to abolish 
the dues and to reduce transit duties by four fifths. The 
average amount of the dues on British commerce was seven- 
ty-five thousand pounds, but the desertion of crews, the delay, 
the fees and local charges, and the dues at Elsinore amounted 
to at least two hundred thousand pounds a year. He thought 
Great Britain had secured a very equitable basis for the capi- 
talization in seventy thousand pounds. He added that the 
Danish proposals were the ones that had been accepted, and 
that the United States had taken a leading and honorable part 
in definitely opposing the Sound dues. The dues had ceased 
on April 1, 1857, and even though the sum allotted to Great 
Britain had not been paid, Denmark had offered no restric- 
tions on British commerce. In closing the debate, he stated 
that the Danish chargé d’affaires had just notified the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer that Denmark did not wish any of the 
appropriation to be withdrawn, but for purposes of its own 
would invest the whole amount in Great Britain.?7 

Hanover signed her special convention with Denmark 
on the same day as Great Britain, and it provided for a 
cash payment of the quota.?8 Oldenburg did likewise on 
March 17, 1857.29 Mecklenburg-Schwerin took advantage 
of the provision allowing forty semi-annual payments, the 
rate of interest being five per cent.2° The next convention, 
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April 11, 1857, was with one of the powers not represented 
in the conference, the United States of America.*4 Con- 
ventions followed in rapid succession with the Netherlands, 
Sweden-Norway, Hamburg, Prussia, Libeck, Russia, 
France, Sardinia, the Two Sicilies, and with nearly all the 
powers who had quotas assigned to them. The last appeared 
to be with Spain, February 25, 1860, by which her quota 
was divided into two parts, the 368,573 rigsdaler for Spain 
proper to be paid in cash and the 651,443 rigsdaler for the 
Spanish colonies to be paid in Spanish securities bearing 
three per cent. interest.??, 

The only state with a considerable quota assigned to it, 
that refused to pay was Brazil. Brazil argued in 1857 that 
since she had no ships, but merely goods, going to the Baltic, 
her quota should have been smaller. In 1860 she refused 
to reply to Denmark’s inquiries. Her chargé d’affaires in 
Copenhagen in 1863 replied that Brazil’s resources were in 
such a condition that they would not permit the govern- 
ment to pay. In 1869 Denmark reduced the quota from 
506,299 rigsdaler to 250,000 rigsdaler, but with no results. 
Denmark deliberated upon the question whether or not she 
should place an increased duty upon Brazilian goods import- 
ed into the kingdom; but several of the powers who had in 
the protocol of the general treaty promised to use their good 
offices in Denmark’s behalf did so in the early seventies. 
Sweden-Norway particularly pushed the case with com- 
mendable zeal. Brazil replied, first, that there was no basis 
for the claim against her and, second, that she had no 
money available for the purpose. As a last move, Denmark 
proposed, 1875, that the differences be submitted to an arbi- 
tration tribunal, but Brazil refused.** This negotiation ap- 
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pears to have been the last that concerned the redemption of 
the Sound dues. 

Subtracting, then, from 35,000,000 rigsdaler the quota 
for Denmark, 1,122,078 rigsdaler, the quota for Brazil, 506,- 
295 rigsdaler, the quota for Belgium, 301,455 rigsdaler, the 
quota for the Baltic in general, which no one cared to assume, 
231,909 rigsdaler, and the quota for outside the Baltic in 
general, 297,221 rigsdaler, there would be left 32,541,042 
rigsdaler as payment for an income to Denmark of over 
2,000,000 rigsdaler annually. Instead of becoming a capita- 
lization at four per cent. for twenty-five years, it became a 
capitalization at four per cent. for about sixteen years. Even 
so, several items have been eliminated which might properly 
have been added to the losses, such as the loss in the rate of 
exchange which Great Britain negotiated, and which, at 
least, Russia and Prussia followed; the loss in the reduction 
of the transit dues; and the loss in fines and various fees for 
the support of the customs officers, who now deserved to be 
and were pensioned. 

On the other hand, it should be asked, for what reason 
did the different nations of the world pay this money? 
True, Denmark undertook to maintain in good condition the 
lights, beacons, buoys, and markers along her side of the 
Sound and on both sides of the Belts. But that is a service 
which is almost universally performed by the nation adjoin- 
ing a strait or channel free of charge to the commerce pass- 
ing through from one sea to another. It is true, also, that 
Denmark gave up the right to collect the dues, a right which 
she had exercised for over four hundred years. But the 
right had for centuries, indeed from the beginning, been an 
anomaly in international relations and contrary to the cus- 
tomary regulations of straits. The exercise of the right was 
unjust, for almost no return was rendered ; it was wasteful of 
time in an age when dispatch became the watchword in com- 
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merce ; and it caused disturbances and deviations in business 
both in Denmark and in foreign countries. It may be re- 
garded as highly doubtful whether Denmark could have con- 
tinued to exercise the right for twenty-five years, or for six- 
teen years, or even for sixteen months. 


CHAPTER X 
THE UNITED STATES AND THE SOUND DUES 


The first regulation for American commerce passing 
through the Sound is found in a royal ordinance of July 
3, 1784. It ordered that American ships and goods should 
be treated on the non-privileged nation basis at Elsinore,? 
which signified that American goods had to pay one and a 
fourth per cent. on non-enumerated articles in the tariffs of 
1645 and 1701 and that American ships had to wait for their 
clearance papers until the ships of the most favored nations 
had been dispatched and that they had to submit to visit and 
search and to pay the fee therefor. 

Not until 1824 did the dues play any part in the diplo- 
matic negotiations between the two countries. On March 5, 
Mr. Pedersen for Denmark sent a project of a treaty to 
the Secretary of State, John Quincy Adams, which offered 
the most favored nation treatment to American commerce in 
the Sound, in Iceland, and in the Faroe Islands. But it pro- 
vided that Danish vessels and their cargoes should pay no 
greater duties, imposts, or charges in the ports of the United 
States than American vessels and their cargoes, and American 
vessels should receive the same treatment as Danish vessels in 
the kingdom of Denmark and in the duchies of Schleswig 
and Holstein,? an object which Mr. Peder Pedersen did not 
attain. 

Secretary Adams acknowledged the receipt of the pro- 
ject, and replied: 


But without entering at present upon the consideration of details, 
I would only remark, that the system of equalizing the duties, in 
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which the United States have made great progress by the assent of 
several maritime nations, requires that it should be, so far as it is 
extended, entirely reciprocal.3 

A year later Mr. Pederson took up the matter again 
with the secretary of state, Henry Clay, who acknowledged 
the receipt of references to previous correspondence on the 
subject and said that the President would invest him with 
power to conclude and sign a commercial convention. But 
Secretary Clay asked for delay on account of “great pres- 
sure of official business.”* Later he acknowledged the re- 
ceipt of Mr. Pedersen’s full power to negotiate.® Six 
months, however, passed by, and Secretary Clay asked for 
another postponement in the date of beginning negotiations, 
because of his “recent absence in Kentucky and the accumu- 
lation of business.’’® 

Apparently, no record of the negotiations was kept by 
the department of state, but the convention was concluded 
on April 26, 1826. Each state placed the commerce and 
navigation of the other on the most favored nation basis 
and granted perfect equality and reciprocity, except that the 
convention excluded American citizens from trade with Ice- 
land, Greenland, Faroe Islands, and with the Danish pos- 
sessions beyond the Cape of Good Hope, and also from the 
direct trade between Denmark and the Danish West Indies. 
Article V provided that “neither the vessels of the United 
States nor their cargoes shall, when they pass the Sound or 
the Belts, pay higher or other duties than those which are 
or may be paid by the most favored nation.” It was a ten 
years’ treaty, with a provision to operate indefinitely there- 
after until one of the parties gave a twelve months’ notice of 
termination.? In later arguments, neither the United 

* Department of State, Notes to Foreign Legations, III. 168. 

“Ibid., III. 204-205, March 25, 1825. 

*Ibid., III. 211, April 7, 1825. 


° Tbid., III, 232, September 24, 1825. 
*W.M. Malloy, Treaties (Washington, 1910), I. 373-377. 
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States nor Denmark contended that the right to levy the 
dues depended upon this treaty. The United States did, 
however, by the treaty, formally recognize their existence. 
There is no evidence that Secretary Clay paid any atten- 
tion to an article written by Caleb Cushing in the Boston 
Monthly Magazine of January, 1826. Cushing pointed out 
that it did not comply with the policy or the dignity of the 
United States to pay tribute to any nation and that Den- 
mark rendered no valuable return for the dues collected.§ 

Mr. Henry Wheaton became the first permanent Ameri- 
can representative to Copenhagen, and he served as chargé 
daffaires from 1827 to 1835. It appears that he received no 
instructions from the department of state concerning the 
Sound dues and that he in no way came in official contact 
with them except to forward copies of new tariffs and of 
transit dues as they were being published. He did, however, 
have to straighten out some difficulties which American ships 
had with the Russian quarantine regulations in the Sound, 
for, by an imperial ordinance of February 24, 1823, Russia 
had provided that all vessels destined for her ports must 
have the bill of health countersigned by the Russian consul 
at Elsinore.® 

Mr. J. F. Woodside succeeded Mr. Wheaton, and, in his 
instructions from Secretary Forsyth occurred the follow- 
ing sentence: “There is nothing in the existing relations be- 
tween the two countries requiring particular instructions 
from the Department.’*® Almost a year later, February, 
1836, Mr. Woodside reported: “I have found nothing in 
the relations existing between this country and the United 
States of sufficent importance to be made the subject of 
communications.”!! But two years later, 1837, he wrote the 


5 Boston Monthly Magazine, 1. 401. 
® Department of State, Despatches, IA. August 31, 1828. 


Department of State, Instructions to United States Ministers in 
Denmark, XIV. 12, April 9, 1835, 
4 Department of State, Despatches, II. February 15, 1836. 
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first communication on the Sound dues. He advised the 
United States to take steps to abrogate the Treaty of 1826. 
“The tribute,” he wrote, “is oppressive in its operation, 
disgraceful in its character, and pleading no justice for its 
imposition but the power to enforce it at the early era in 
which it took its origin.”” He had found that the tribute dated 
back to the ninth century, and he mentioned a treaty of 1428 
by which the Hanse towns recognized the dues. Of the 
amount of dues paid by American vessels and goods in 1836, 
he could speak with more accuracy. The number of vessels 
was one hundred and thirty-four, and they paid in dues 
$124,375.12 In his last despatch, addressed to Secretary 
Webster, Mr. Woodside observed that the revised tariff, as 
agreed upon between Great Britain and Denmark, discrimi- 
nated against raw sugar and rice in paddy by placing the 
dues at two per cent. ad valorem. He enclosed copies of the 
new schedule of rates.1? 

Secretary Webster requested Mr. I. R. Jackson, the next 
American representative in Copenhagen, to investigate es- 
pecially the dues on raw sugar and rice in paddy. Mr. Jack- 
son found that the duty on raw sugar had been reduced from 
nine to five stivers a hundredweight, which assumed the 
average cost for the ten years, 1830 to 1839, to be ten 
speciedaler. There were two reasons why this valuation 
appeared high. First, there had occurred a general depres- 
sion in trade in the decade, during which the price of raw 
sugar had varied from eight and a half to eleven speciedaler 
a hundredweight. He found that the chief ports used 
in the valuation of sugar were Havana and Matanzas, 
Cuba. The second reason was, that Russia levied a tariff 
on all unrefined sugars in such a way that it became un- 
profitable to send any but the finer grades of Havana sugar 
to the Russian ports. He concluded, however, that the 


“Department of State, Despatches, II. April 7, 1837. 
* Tbid., II. June 26, 1841. 
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valuation agreed upon by the commissioners of Great Bri- 
tain and Denmark in 1841 was a fair one. 

On rice in paddy, Mr. Jackson took as the basis for his 
computation the American rice that had passed the Sound 
during the previous ten years, while the commissioners had 
used as their basis all the rice that had passed the Sound, 
no matter from what ports the product had come. With the 
new basis, Mr. Jackson found the dues on rice in paddy to 
be one and a half per cent. or one half of one per cent. too 
high. He found this excess to be of slight importance to 
American commerce, for Baltic merchants invariably pre- 
ferred cleaned rice to rice in paddy. Copenhagen and Stras- 
burg were the only Baltic ports that possessed machinery 
for cleaning it. And, during the four years, 1838 to 1841, 
only one cargo of American rice in paddy had passed the 
Sound, and it went to Copenhagen.** 

On May 24, 1841, Secretary Webster had reported to 
President Tyler that the change in the value of goods since 
1645 had not been accompanied by a proportional change in 
the ad valorem duty of one per cent., which had been the evi- 
dent intent of the framers. This duty had risen from one 
per cent. to three per cent., four per cent., and even to seven 
per cent. upon articles which formed the chief exports of 
the United States, cotton, rice, raw sugar, tobacco, rum, and 
campeachy wood.?° 

On June 20, 1842, Mr. Bille, the Danish chargé d'affaires 
in Washington, notified Secretary Webster of the revised 
schedules and regulations in the Sound agreed upon between 
Great Britain and Denmark, which, by virtue of the most 
favored nation clause in the Convention of 1826, had been 
extended to American commerce. He took up the points in 


“4 House Executive Documents, 1 Session, 33 Congress, volume 13, 
Document 108. 28. Weser-Zeitung, Bremen, 1844, March 18. 

® Executive Documents and Reports of Committees, 1 Session, 27 
Congress, Document 1. 26-28. 
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Mr. Webster’s letter to President Tyler and called attention 
to the following reductions in the dues: 


Rawastc atm ihoiimeemensemntss etme: 9 to 5 stivers a 100 lbs. 
COltee te ir OM gerercstcer sec cecstieence teen cetoes 24 to 6 stivers a 100 lbs. 
Campeachy wood, from ...............0 36 to 8 stivers a 1000 lbs. 
Rice Mie paddypecvOmlerscscecccecsuceeseesees 13 1-3 to 6 stivers a 400 lbs. 
Cotton yarn, twist, from ............... 36 to 16 stivers a 100 lbs. 
SWAN Cuy atiih OM cerescestetersecnts 30 to 15 stivers a 50 Ibs. 
Cotton Stockings; EFOM Geseecdsccseenos 30 to 6 stivers a 50 prs. 


Raw cotton remained untouched, because it was enumer- 
ated in the tariff of 1645, and Great Britain and Denmark 
had agreed to exclude it from revision. Rum belonged to 
the same tariff; and, with regard to reduction on it, Mr. 
Bille said: “It is, however, not inappropriate to remark that 
the commendable temperance spirit of the age is certainly 
not in its favor.” Secretary Webster had assumed that one 
per cent. was the intended basis for all dues. Mr. Bille in- 
formed him that the tariffs of 1645 and 1701 specified three 
and a third per cent. dues on wines and liquors. He reviewed 
the modifications which had been made in 1841 for the 
benefit of commerce. In conclusion, he expressed that he 
had no doubt but that the United States would recognize the 
justice of the changes. 

Secretary Webster replied that he concurred with Mr. 
Bille, 


in the opinion that this settlement of the whole question is well cal- 
culated to strengthen and perpetuate the bonds of amity and good 
will between the two countries, an effect as ardently desired by the 
President as by his Danish Majesty. The representative of the 
United States at Copenhagen has been fully informed of the satis- 
faction experienced by the President upon the completion of these 
commercial regulations, and he has been instructed to take an early 
opportunity to communicate the expression of it to the Danish 
government.” 


Pe ** Senate Documents, 1 Session, 28 Congress, volume 1, Document 1. 
-21. 
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With this reply, Secretary Webster’s connection with the 
Sound dues closed. He resigned from the cabinet in May, 
1843, and, although he was secretary of state again, July 
22, 1850 to October 24, 1852, he did not touch the dues. 

Mr. A. P. Upshur followed Mr. Webster in office. On 
November 24, 1843, he advised President Tyler that our 
treaty with Denmark had extended beyond its original limi- 
tation, that we could discontinue it on one year’s notice, and 
that the time had arrived when the United States might 
properly take some decisive step to relieve its Baltic trade 
from oppression. ‘‘Denmark cannot demand this toll upon 
any principle of natural or public law, nor upon any other 
ground than ancient usage, which finds no justification in 
the existing state of things. She renders no service for this 
exaction, and has not even the claim of power to enforce 
it.’ This was the first official expression of the American 
contention that the dues had no foundation in law and that 
we should refuse to pay them. 

Secretary Upshur’s statement caused considerable poli- 
tical and diplomatic gossip in northern Europe, as reported 
by our representative at Copenhagen, Mr. Irwin. He said 
that all reference to the subject had been avoided between 
him and the Danish government. In March, 1844, the 
Kollnische Zeitung published an article, intimating that the 
immediate purpose of the United States was to resist fur- 
ther payment of the Sound dues by the use of force if neces- 
sary, and that she was about to send a formidable fleet as a 
convoy for American merchant vessels. It even went so far 
as to quote private letters from Washington, claimed to be 
dated February 12, that year: 

Of ships now in lading, two are bound for Stettin, five for St. 
Petersburg. As convoy are named the Pennsylvania, of 120 guns; 


the frigate Raritan, 60; the frigate Princeton, with 50; and the 
brigs Truxton with 16, and the Porpoise, of 12 guns; in all, five 
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vessels, with 258 pieces of ordnance. The chief command is to 
devolve upon Commodore Stewart.” 


Its appearance under the strict censorship of the press 
existing in Prussia raised more speculations. The statement 
received increased publicity by being printed in the Hamburg 
Borsen Halle and in the Danish provincial papers. It so 
annoyed the government of Denmark that a denial appeared 
in the official paper, Berlinske Tidende, March 28, in which 
was quoted Webster’s satisfaction with the arrangements 
that became effective January 1, 1842. And it was stated 
that the United States had made no further communica- 
tions since that time. The Kéllmische Zeitung replied that, 
in spite of Mr. Webster’s intimation, the Americans had not 
lost sight of the desire to be free from the tribute levied 
in the dues, that Mr. Upshur was an energetic man who 
believed that a demonstration in American style would have 
good results. Captain McKennon, the reply continued, was 
the distinguished naval officer who had sketched for Mr. 
Upshur the pian and who had proposed the names of the 
war vessels mentioned in the first article. The result was 
that the Prussian minister felt contrained to make a formal 
disavowal to Denmark of any countenance by his govern- 
ment of the remarks in the Cologne paper.1§ 

Mr. Calhoun became secretary of state shortly after 
February 28, 1844, the day on which Mr. Upshur was 
killed by an explosion on board the Princeton. He con- 
tented himself with asking for information and stating that 
Prussia regarded the dues as the chief obstruction to the 
direct trade between the German customs union and the 
United States.’® In consequence, the American consulate at 


“House Executive Documents, 1 session, 33 Congress, volume 13, 
Document 108, 28. Weser-Zeitung, Bremen, 1844, March 18. 
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Elsinore furnished a table of the number of American vessels 
and the dues collected on the cargoes for the years 1837 
to 1843. 


Number of Dues Dues paid Dues paid 
Year vessels paid to the Baltic from the Baltic 


1837 104 90,224.01 Spd. 75,327.36 Spd. 14,895.61 Spd. 
1838 153 128,165.40 Spd. 109,140.35 Spd. 19,024.53 Spd. 
1839 114 84,119.33 Spd. 72,762.12 Spd. 11,356.69 Spd. 
1840 143: 113,414.46 Spd. 94,110.03 Spd. 19,304.43 Spd. 
1841 122 90,514.32 Spd. 72,328.31 Spd. 18,185.49 Spd. 
1842 113 67,144.14 Spd. 57,254.33 Spd. 9,889.29 Spd. 
1843 152 81,513.42 Spd. 71,762.22 Spd. 97 51,31 Spd. 


The report shows that American ships carried goods of 
greater value to the Baltic ports than from them. It shows 
further that the average payment per ship for the four 
years 1837 to 1840 was about eight hundred and ten specie- 
daler, while for 1842 it was six hundred speciedaler, and for 
1843, five hundred and thirty-five speciedaler. The decrease 
was due mostly to the lowering of the tariff in 1841. The re- 
port from the consulate stated that the entire cargoes going 
toward the Baltic were American and that nine tenths of the 
cargoes from the Baltic went to American ports. The 
commerce of the United States ranked ninth among the na- 
tions interested in the Baltic trade. 

In 1845 the King of Prussia visited the court of Den- 
mark, one result of which was a convention between the two 
countries in regard to cotton, spirits, and raw sugar, effective 
June 1, 1846. The dues on cotton were reduced from eigh- 
teen to ten stivers per hundred weight; spirits distilled from 
potatoes or grain, from four to three stivers a barrel; raw 
sugar, from five to four stivers per hundred weight. The 
arrangement was greatly to the advantage of American com- 
merce, inasmuch as Great Britain had largely supplied the 
Baltic ports with twist, while the reduction enabled cot- 
ton to go directly to Prussia and to Russia, who had begun 
to manufacture their own twist. The following table of 
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triennial averages on Russian imports (taken from Clai- 
borne’s report on the Consumpton of Cotton in Europe) 
show that the comparative decrease of imports of twist and 
increase of cotton was at least coincident with the lowering 
of the dues on cotton, June 1, 1846. Nearly all of the cotton 
imported into Russia was of American growth and entered 
the port of Kronstadt. The twist, on the other hand, was 
nearly all of British producton. 


Years Pounds of Cotton Pounds of Twist 
1830-1832 4,175,856 19,211,540 
1833-1835 6,162,804 19,678,364 
1836-1838 10,180,764 21,561,668 
1839-1841 12,807,867 19,515,500 
1842-1844 18,882,396 21,318,948 
1845-1847 28,085,364 18,156,096 
1848-1850 47 845,116 10,134,720 
1851 52,585,632 5,685,516 
1852 62,940,456 4,058,388” 


On September 8, 1848, our representative at Copen- 
hagen, Mr. Flenniken, gave a new stimulus to the agitation 
about the dues by advising Secretary Buchanan that it was 
probable Germany, in negotiating the treaty of peace with 
Denmark, would insist on the abolition of the dues; that it 
was “an auspicious period to introduce this question for- 
mally and with determination to the Danish government’, 
and that the United States should take the lead in throwing 
off the arbitrary restraint on our commerce. Mr. Flenni- 
ken stated that he had twice introduced the question in his 
interviews with the Danish minister of foreign affairs, who 
“admits to me that he cannot defend the principle upon 
which these dues are exacted.” 

Secretary Buchanan agreed in his reply that there was 
no basis in international law for the right to levy the dues, 
and he quoted from Wheaton’s work: 


” Senate Executive Documents, 1 Session, 35 Congress, volume 7, 
Document 35. 54, 162. 
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Even if such strait be bounded on both sides by the territory of the 
same sovereign, and is at the same time so narrow as to be com- 
manded by cannon shot from both shores, the exclusive territorial 
jurisdiction of that sovereign over such strait is controlled by the 
right of other nations to communicate with the seas thus connected. 


But, Mr. Buchanan stated, “the Sound is not bounded 
on both its shores by Danish territory, nor has it been 
since the Treaty of Roskilde, in 1658, by which all the 
Danish provinces beyond the Sound were ceded to Sweden. 
So that even this pretext for levying the Sound dues has 
ceased to exist for nearly two centuries.” This informa- 
tion he could have found in Wheaton’s International Law, 
and also the additional information that the Treaty of 
Roskilde, 1658, confirmed in 1660, stipulated that “Sweden 
should never lay claim to the Sound tolls in consequence 
of the cession.”?? He held that the foundations for the dues 
were laid in a remote and barbarous age, even before the 
discovery of America, and that the reasons for their support 
could have no application to the United States. “They apply 
exclusively to the nations of Europe.” 

It must have pleased the prospective leader of the Demo- 
cratic party to think of the increased possibilities for Ameri- 
can commerce going through the Sound free from dues, 
while European commerce was to pay the usual exactions. 
He had just completed the supervision of a new treaty with 
Hanover, which was distinctly favorable to the South and 
which he suggested as a model to Mr. Flenniken for a new 
treaty with Denmark. Hanover agreed, by the treaty of 
1846, 


to abolish all import duty on raw cotton, and to abolish the existing 
transit duties upon leaves, stems, and strips of tobacco, in hogs- 
heads or casks, raw cotton in bales and bags, whale oil in casks or 
barrels, and rice in tierces and half tierces. And, further, the king- 
dom of Hanover obligates itself to levy no Weser tolls on the afore- 
mentioned articles, which are destined for, or landed in ports or 
other places within its territory on the Weser.?? 


1 Wheaton, Elements of International Law, p. 147. Edition of 1836 
= Malloy, Treaties, I. 895. 
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The dues, Secretary Buchanan continued, were heavy, 
averaging $107,467.71 a year between 1828 and 1843. The 
delay at Kronborg was annoying and injurious to American 
commerce. But rather than assert the rights of the United 
States under the law of nations, the President had expressed 
his willingness to pay Denmark not more than a quarter of 
a million dollars for permanent exemption from the dues.?* 

Mr. Flenniken presented the subject matter of his instruc- 
tions to Count Moltke, the Danish minister of foreign affairs. 
Count Moltke regretted that the subject had been introduced 
at that time and asked that the matter be postponed till 1852, 
when a general settlement with the European powers would 
take place. Mr. Flenniken replied that the United States 
occupied a totally different relation to the dues from that 
of the nations of Europe and that the United States preferred 
a separate negotiation. He then asked the minister to refer 
him to the principle of international law upon which Den- 
mark based her right to levy the dues. Count Moltke answer- 
ed that the practice was an ancient one, that the United 
States, when it entered the family of nations, had acquiesced 
init. He appealed to the magnanimity of the United States, 
observing that the present was a most inauspicious moment 
to press the question, that Denmark was likely to be again 
involved in a most unequal war with Germany, that her re- 
sources were exhausted, her energies crippled, and that it 
might be regarded by other nations as taking advantage 
of Denmark to urge the question at that time. 

The American thought himself equal to the occasion. © 
I instantly interrupted him, and observed, that I regretted to hear 
such an insinuation from him, as I thought I had rendered that point 
sufficiently explicit in my former interview, when I explained to 
him that I would have been charged with the subject early in the 


summer, had it not been for the war with Germany; that on that 
account alone had my instructions been withheld, and that not until 


*® House Executive Documents, 1 Session, 33 Congress, vol. 13 
Document 108, p. 39. : 
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an armistice of so long a period as seven months had been ratified, 
which naturally presupposed a permanent peace, had I received 
instructions to enter upon negotiations. I further remarked that 
the United States in negotiating a treaty with Denmark upon this, 
or upon any other subject, was wholly incapable of seeking any 
advantage other than that which the acknowledged principles of 
right and justice entitled her to, but as he had chosen to make such 
a suggestion, I would place it beyond the power of insinuation from 
any quarter whatever, by suspending further negotiations upon the 
subject until after the 26th of March, the period fixed for the 
termination of the armistice. 


The Count assured him most solemnly that Denmark 
entertained no such idea of the United States ; he passed some 
compliments upon her and upon her representative, but sub- 
mitted that the other nations might gain such an impression 
if the United States persisted. Mr. Flenniken presented 
the offer of the United States to pay two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, not as a purchase of a right but as 
an equitable equivalent for the revenue which Denmark 
would lose. The Count received the offer with enthusiasm 
and gave the assurance that he would present it to the 
ministry for its serious consideration.** But nothing fur- 
ther was accomplished until Secretary William L. Marcy 
took hold of affairs with a firm hand. 

Secretary Marcy reviewed the negotiations with Den- 
mark in a letter to Mr. Bedinger, the American representa- 
tive in Copenhagen. He erroneously assumed that the dues 
were relics of exactions by the Norman pirates in the dark 
ages, but he gave a terse sketch of the treaty relations in 
regard to them down to 1815. Intimations had been given 
at Copenhagen that the dues at the Congress of Vienna 
were tacitly guaranteed to Denmark in consideration of the 
cession of Norway to Sweden. “Admitting the truth of 
this, and that every European government was irrevocably 
bound by such proceeding, the United States were not a party 


4 House Executive Documents, 1 Session, 33 Congress, vol. 13, Docu- 
ment 108, 42-51. 
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to it in any way, and no obligation is imposed upon them to 
respect the arrangement.” He said that our mercantile 
marine measured four and a half million tons and that it was 
the imperative duty of the government to remove every ob- 
struction to free commerce. We could not recognize im- 
memorial usage as obligatory when it conflicted with natural 
privileges and international law.”° 

Mr. Bedinger asked if the offer of two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars as an equivalent for the dues should 
be continued. Mr. Marcy replied that he was directed by 
President Pierce to decline “‘to offer to that power any com- 
pensation for the removal of that as a favor which we 
have demanded as a right.” Denmark asked for delay 
until the European political horizon should become more 
tranquil. On February 1, 1854, Secretary Marcy asked 
Mr. Bedinger to secure a definite reply from Denmark 
and enclosed a resolution from the House of Representa- 
tives asking for the correspondence relating to the dues. 
No reply appears to have been received. President Pierce 
recommended to Congress, in his annual message of 1854, 
that notice be given to terminate the convention of 1826. 

Two months later the Danish representative in Wash- 
ington, Mr. Bille, expressed the regret of his government 
that the President had deemed it advisable to make such a 
recommendation. He had been instructed, in order to re- 
move misunderstandng, to present to the United States a 
statement of what Denmark held to be the true nature and 
character of her right to the dues. The following quota- 
tions are excerpts from the statement. 

His majesty’s government holds that the right of Denmark to 
the Sound dues is a right existing under the law of nations, by im- 
memorial prescription, and therefore independent of all treaties. . . . 

The actual origin of the Sound dues is lost in the obscurity of 
remote antiquity, but it is unquestionable that at a later period, 


* House Executive Documents, 1 Session, 33 Congress, vol. 13, Docu- 
ment 108, 53-57. 
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when a system of public law began to regulate the international rights 
and relations of states, the privilege of levying a toll at a narrow 
water passage like the Sound was in strict conformity with the then 
prevailing ideas of the extent and importance of the rights and 
sovereignty possessed by a state over the seas, straits, and bays 
within its limits or adjacent to its territories. The Sound dues con- 
sequently appeared as an attribute of Danish sovereignty, and were, 
conjunctively with their immemorial character, acknowledged as 
Suchauecu: 

The nature and extent of these maritime rights of sovereignty 
have since been differently judged; and His Majesty’s government 
readily admits that the general principles of the law of nations would 
now hardly seem to sanction the imposition of tolls similar to the 
Sound dues where none before had existed. . 

But His Majesty’s government must protest against particular 
doctrines of the international law of our time being exclusively ap- 
plied as a criterion whereby to judge of the validity of rights that 
have their origin in a past age, and have come down to the present 
day sanctioned by immemorial observance. .. . 

His Majesty’s government, therefore, cannot perceive in what 
manner the abrogation of the existing convention between the two 
countries can in any way affect the obligation of the government 
of the United States to respect a right of the crown of Denmark, 
which it possesses independently of all treaties. 

The exemption of the shipping and commerce of the United 
States from the Sound dues could, moreover, not be conceded by 
Denmark without eventually extending the exemption to all nations, 
inasmuch as undue advantage would otherwise manifestly be con- 
ferred on the shipping and commerce of one nation over that of all 
others. The assertion of such a claim, therefore, on the part of 
the United States would be tantamount to a demand that the Sound 
dues should be abolished altogether. .. . 

His Majesty’s government would consider it as a betrayal of the 
ancient rights of the Danish crown, and of the interests of the coun- 
try over which it is its first and most imperative duty to watch, if 
it did not, to the utmost of its power, seek to avert or even to resist 
any demand requiring those rights and interests to be sacrificed.?6 


On March 3, 1855, the Senate passed a resolution au- 
thorizing the President to give Denmark the one year’s notice 
to terminate the convention. Secretary Marcy instructed 
Mr. Bedinger to make a final appeal to the Danish govern- 


*® House Executive Documents, 1 FESO 34 Congress, vol. 1, Part 
1, Document 1, 25-28. 
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ment to relieve our commerce from the dues and, if unsuc- 
cessful, to present the notice for the termination of the 
convention.27_ Mr. Bedinger made the final appeal on April 
12, when Mr. Scheel, the minister of foreign affairs, stated 
that Denmark would never consent to abandon her rights to 
collect the dues without some equivalent. Mr. Bedinger 
replied that his instructions forbade him “to offer any bribe 
for that which was clearly our right.”’ Mr. Scheel indicated 
that his answer was final. Mr. Bedinger replied that he was 
authorized to give notice of terminating the convention. 
Mr. Scheel replied that while he regretted such a step by the 
United States, the notice could be given at our convenience. 
The formal notice was given two days later, April 14, 
LSS5, 

On October 7, 1855, Denmark sent a circular to the 
powers, inviting. them to a conference to be held in Novem- 
ber at Copenhagen to consider a plan for capitalizing the 
dues, by which each nation, Denmark included, was to bear 
a proportional share to its shipping and freight passing 
through the Sound. She regarded one condition as essential. 
The question of the dues should be considered not as a mere 
money transaction, but as a political arrangement intended 
to serve as a complement to treaties of peace and to trans- 
actions by which the system of political equilibrium had been 
regulated. 

Mr. Marcy declined to accept the invitation on the part 
of the United States, because the question of the right to 
levy the dues was not included in the subject for discus- 
son. If the United States should acquiesce in this instance, 
similar exactions might, on the same principle, be demanded 
at Gibraltar, Messina, and the Dardanelles. And the United 

* The debate of most consequence in congress was on the constitu- 
tionality of the method of denouncing the convention, whether it would 
require an act of congress to repeal a part of the supreme law of the 


land or a mere resolution by the senate. Congressional Globe, Parts 1 
and 2, 1 Session, 34 Congress, use index, p. XI. 
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States could not even admit the competency of the congress 
to deal with such an important question. Secondly, 

the government of the United States will never consent to the pre- 
tension that the New World is to be appropriated to adjust 
the political balance of the Old. It is clearly stated in the propo- 
sition which Denmark has submitted to the United States, that the 
convention is to act upon the question relative to the Sound dues in 
connection with the system of the European balance of power. It 
it more than intimated that the former is to be subordinated to the 
latter. Of the utility or wisdom of the political theory of the bal- 
ance of power, in its application to the European family of nations, 
it is not proposed to express an opinion; but enough of its opera- 
tions have been seen to impress upon this governemnt a fixed de- 
termination to avoid being brought within its vortex. 

He reiterated the statement that the United States would 
not consent to purchase a right which it already had, but 
that the United States would not hesitate to share liberally 
in compensating Denmark for improving and rendering safe 
the navigation of the Sound.?§ 

The conferences of the European powers took place in 
Copenhagen during 1856 and 1857, and it approved Den- 
mark’s assignment of the quotas of the tedemption sum to 
the various powers. The United States, by special conven- 
tion, made by Secretary Cass and Minister Bille, accepted 
its share on April 11, 1857, the amount being $393,011, 
which in due time was paid. Denmark agreed to collect no 
more dues on American commerce and assumed the obliga- 
tion of continuing to keep the Sound lighted and buoyed 
on the Danish side as in the past and of making such addi- 
tions and improvements in the lights, buoys, and pilot estab- 
lishments ‘‘as circumstances and the increasing trade of the 
Baltic may require’ without charge to American ships and 
cargoes.”® 

The United States had added one more contribution to 
the freedom of the seas. Denmark had shown the good 

* House Executive Documents, 1 Session, 34 Congress, vol. 1, Part 


1, Document 1, 33-41. 
*® Malloy, Treaties, etc., I. 381. 
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sense of giving up a practice of more than four hundred 
years and of adapting herself to the changed commercial 
conditions. She accepted a reasonable capitalization of the 
Sound dues and assumed the duty of keeping the Sound 
perpetually lighted and buoyed. 
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